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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


. Department of the Interior, 

^ Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C., August 22, 1930. 

Sir : At the request of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the Office of Education undertook July 1, 1927, a 
survey of the 69 land-grant colleges and universities, including 17 
institutions for negroes. The survey was completed June 30, 1930. 
The expense of the survey was defrayed by Congress which appro- 
priated $117,000 for the purpose. 

For more than a half century these institutions have grown in 
importance as vital factors in the agricultural, industrial, and edu- * 
cational progress of the Nation. However, in view of the great 
changes thq^Jiave come in the economic and social life of our coun- 
try it. became highly desirable to make a critical study of the 
achievements of these- schools and to reappraise on *a scientific basis 
their objectives and functions. 

The survey^ppOvid^b^sic data and information which ‘can be 
used by th^Semstitutions apd by the States in making adjustments 
that,a^ necessary to develop a more effective educational program, 
and tb render increasing service to the social and economic life of 
the Nation. 

In [order to promote the welfare of these schools and to assist 
the public in more fully understanding their contributions to society, 

I recomniend the publication of this survey report as a bulletin of 
the Office of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

' William John Cooper, 

, Commissioner. 

The Secretary or the Interior. 
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/ %U VII.— STAFF. 


The earnings, training. experience, ago, family* responsibilities, 
type of work, rank, ami scholarly affiliations of members. of the .staffs 
of colleges ami universities are intimately related. The survey of 
land-grant institutions presented an opportunity to secure informa- 
tion in sufficient quantity -to justify analysis of some of these rela- 
tionships in greater detuil than staff stut lies have usually undertaken. 
There are now 20.1*88 men and 5,321 women members of administra- 
tive and instructional staffs in the land -grunt colleges and universi- 
ties. More than 12,000 members of the staffs of these institutions 
cooperated by furnishing in usable form information requested by an 
extensive questionnaire, 


, Since limitations of time and spare linvt* mode It Impossible to analyze ami 
present In this report all the Information thus collected, the following list of 
items covered by this quest hmiui ire may he of assistance to students who desire 
to pursue the subject further by jwrsomil Investigation of the data on tile in 
the I'niled States Office of Kducntion. The (juestioiumlrp secured information 
for 'each stall' member concerning ace, academic rank, title of posltiiiu ; college, 
school, or major division of service; department, sex. rnee, marital condition, 
ldrilipiaec, salary, |x.>rqu (sites, additional Institutional earnings, nonliistltu- 
tioiial employment ; college, normal sclionl, and university training upon both 
| the uadei'griuluate and graduate levels; major uml minor subjects studied, 

1 work In professional education; earned nnd honorary degrees, degree equiva- 
lents; elementary nnd secondary school exiierleuce in (curbing, supervisory and 
administrative work, ami In various subject-matter fields ; business and pro- 
fessional experience; college, normal school, uial university ex|ierlence with 
tenure, subject-matter Held, level nnd nature of work in each such Institution ; 
age of attaiwig and length of "service in cadi academic rank; teaching load; 
percentage of lime employed by institution; distrlhut ion of time among different 
institutional duties; nature and number o£ publications ; sabbatic, and other 
leaves; meiulHTshlp in and attendance upon m»H*tlngs of professional, scholastic, 
and scientific organizations; special honors attained. 1 


The statistical records of selected portions of the information 
secured by this questionnaire constitute the greater part of the report 
that follows. Comment has been restricted to the more obviously' 
interesting anff significant features of these records in order that a 
fnrger portion of the data themselves might be presented. It is 
believed that the statistical tables that follow will provide data for 
interpretation and study that have not usually been available to 
students and institutional administrators. 


1 For tllRcuHfllon of- t be staff frbm tbp Htnndpolnt 
and M, ffiitl Vol. II, l’urtfe 111 and V. 


I 


of thf nonji 


divisions mi*p T*ffirt«i IX, 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Almost every stuff problem is in some way rejntod to the compen- 
sation paid staff members. The salaries paid members of the land- 
grant college staffs, therefore, present a convenient point of depar- 
ture for presentation of the facts available with reference to rank, * 
annual period of service, age, training, and other factors that arv 
significant in evaluating the nature of the administrative and teach- 
ing forces in this group of institutions. 

It is usually assumed that salary varies .with rank and with the 
length of the period of annual service. Table 1, presents the facts 
with reference to these relationships for 51 of the land-grant institu- 
tions. 1 hj£ information is derived from the annual reports made 
hy the land-grant institutions to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Table 1 . — Salaries for 1928-29 in 51 land-grant collcgcH 1 


Number of full-time stafT 


Balaries paid for academic year 
ending June 30 

Deans 

Professors 

Associate 

professors 

Assistant 

professors 

Instructors 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

• 9 
mos. 

12 

mos, 

5 

9 

mos. 

6 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

. 9 
mos. 

12 

mos. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 * 
s 

I 

3 

4 

30 

flO 

91 

192 

97 

< 174 

85 

71 

10 

23 

8 

7 

3’ 

1 

1 

1 

10 

118 

301 

645 

805 

279 

195 

43 

27 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

i 

! 

i 

11 

Up to *1,490. 

*1,500-11,749 


1H 

1 

11 


4 

1 

H 

44 

9 

120 

2oy 

421 
181 
3.% • 
96 

H4 

19 

27 

9 

14 

3 

0 

> 2 
3 

73 

T 7 

122 

212 

117 

73 

37 

45 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

*1. TSOrJI.WH 

! 

1 

4 

4 

52 

14 

a 78 
82 
235 
131 
322 
140 
203 
61 
, 207 
23 
83 
10 

' 98 

2 
32 
1 

36 


1 

9 

19 

H3 

80 

193 

149 

176 

83 

41 

IK 

18 

3 

6 

2 

.» 

1 

4 

25 

78 

106 

141 

58 

HH 

42 

<>4 

17 

13 

6 

12 

1 

} 

4 

*2,000-52 249 

*1250-52. 409 

*2, 500- *2, 749 

$2, 7 50- $2, WWW. . > 

*3,000-13, 2411. ... 

*3,250- *3, 499 

*3,500 *3,749 

*3,750- *3,999 .* 

*4.000-54,249 

*4,250-*4,499 

♦4,500- *4.749 

14,750-$!, m __ 

$5,000- $5,249 

*5,250- *5, 499 

*5,500-55,749 

*6,260-55,909 , 

*0,000-59,249 

$0,250-50,499 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

5 

5 
4 

6 
24 

4 

0 

^ 1 
7 
1 

* 1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

10 

9 

34 

7 

20 

17 
37 

4 

13 

4 

30 

1 

18 

4 

3 

23 

16 

82 

no 

186 

158 

>15 

54 

151 

51 

149 

4 

44 

6 

54 

1 

31 

*0,500-50,749 

*0.760-50,999 

1 


1 



♦ ; 

*7.000-57,249 

1 

12 

3 

5 

1 

5 

31 


1 

*7,250-57,499 





$7,500-17,749 ' 

$7,750-17,999 

13 

16 

l 

12 

20 

I 


1 


| 

*8, 000- 5K, 249 

2 

10 





! 

*8,250-58,499.. „ .... 






*8,500-58.749 *... 

2 

8 

r 

10 


1 





"1 

*8,75O-*8,990 






! 

19,000 and over * 

5 

9 

4 






Total number qf cases 

Median i 

97 

283 

1,847 

1,397 

888 

664 

1,633 

Hfll 

2.433 > 773 

5,193 

5,071 

4,278 

4, 161 

3,342 

3,207 

2,738 

2,880 

2,006 2 134 


1 Masachusetts Institute of Techmikgy Is omitted. 
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One striking fact brought out by this table is the curious condi- 
tion that exists with reference to the salaries of deans, professors, 
and associate professors, who serve upon the basis <lf 12 months 
annually. The median salary for these staff member* is less than the 
median for staff members of similar academic rank who serve upon 
the nine months’ basis. 

% 

In order to determine whether the levels of salaries for the differ- 
ent ranks vary as between 'the different geographical regions and to 
discover the relationship of salaries upon the 5) and l‘i mortths’ bases 
/in the same ateas, Tables 2 to'*G were prepared from the basic data 

Mrom which Table 1 was derived. 

^ » * 

Tabi.e 2. — Salaries for Mori It, Atlantic Division 1 


Salaries paid for academic year 
ended June HO 

r 

Ntrnil**r of full-time stall 

Deans 

Professors 

Associate 

professors 

Assistant 

professors 

Instructors 

9 

nios. 

12 

nios. 

9 

in os. 

12 

mos. 

* 

9 

mos. 

12 

nios. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. | 

! 

mos. 

1 

3 

4 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

Ip In $1.41X1 .• 


1 

A 



4 \ 

2 


35 

$i,.m-$i,74ii . . 








1 

$ 

11 

Slj.W$ l,99W 







2 

3 

100 

26 

.... 


1 

1 

2 



35 

10 

J027 

20 





2 

2 

1 

40 

0 

A! 53 

23 

$2/00^2.749 



2 


18 

2 

79 

35 

/ 30 

19 

IS.™ $2,999 



- 2 


22 

7 

39 

11 

/ 7 

ft 

I3.IMS $3,249 . 


2 

9 

8 

22 

11 

101 


3 

20 

W.2.V) $ 3 , 499 . . 



10 

22 

7 

14 

34 

-13 

3 

I 

| 

$3,.W-.$3,749 


3 

09 

51 

12 

10 

244 

li 

i 


$3.:. r 4K$3 v ttMI 


1 

04 

v 51 

3 

4 

7 



$4,tl(K>-$4.249 

1 

8 

73 

73 

ft 

3 

7 

2 

1 


$4.250- $4. 499 



2 

27 

21 

1 


3 




$4.500-$4,749 . . 


2 

41 

33 



2 




$I.7.V>-$4,9UU 

1 i 4 

12 

13 







$5,(100- $5,219 

a 

i ft 

58 

57 

1 


5 




*5,2.'<H$.\499 

i 

i 

1 

1 







$S.500-$.\749 

0 

11 



1 




5-'..7.'iO-»*i 1 Wlii. .. . 

1 








*i.non-$r, ,24ft 

i 2 


15 

15 



1 




$<i,2.'0-$r.,499 












»«,VlO-$<i,74ll 

3 | 

j 3 

4 


I 




*«,7. r O-$rt.WlH . . 


i 




- 




$7,000- $7, 249 

i i 

5 j 

1 15 

15 


\ 




$7,250-$T,499 ... 

1 





t 



% 

$7,500- $7, 749 .. 

2 


3* 

4 







$7,750-$7,999 .. . 


1 





1 1 




Smooth $8,249 

1 


5 

5 


t 




IH/JJ/O $8,499 






1 




$MIO-$H,749 t 

2 



* 


i 




$8.7.VV- $8,909 











$9,000 and over . 

3 

2 

4 

4 


i 

L 















Total number of cases 

in 

41 

420 

399 

94 

52 

383 

* 121 

455 

107, 

Median. 

7,500 

4,781 

4,195 

4, 193 

3,057 

3,339 

2,978 

2.701 

1.991 

2, 120 


_ Si 


1 North Alnntlc Division: Maine, New Hampshire; Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Now York, New Jersey, ami Pennsylvania. r 
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LAND-GR^T COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Tablk 3. — Salui iin for Sorth Central Division ‘ 


Salaries paid for academic year 
ended June 30 


Deans 


r 

9 12 

| mos^ j mos. 

~~r ! 


V]) to $1,490. . 

$1,500-$ 1,749.. 

$1.7.50-$ 1.91* 

$2.000-$2,24P 

$2,250-12.499 

$2,500-12,749 

$2.750-$2.yt»9 

$3,000-$3.249. 

$3.250-$3,499 

$3.500- $3,749 

$3,750-13,999 

$4.000-$4,249 
$4,250-$4.499 
$4.V)0-$4,749 
$4.750-$4,999 
$5.000-$5,iM9 
$5,250-$5,499 
$.5, 500- $5, 749 
$5, 750- $5,999 
$0,001 Mtf.249 
M,250-$0, |99. 
$fl,500-$fl,749 
$0,750- $0,999. 
$7,000-$7,249 
17,250- $7,499. 
$7,500-17,749 
$7.750-$7, W 
$8.000-$R,249 


11 

1 


Number of full-time stalT 


1 

ii 

.5 

1 

5 

1 

•1 

1 


M i 


Professors 

Associate 
tiro feasors 

Assistant I 
professors j 

! 

Instructors 










9 

1 

; 

; * 

12 

9 

12 ; 

9 

12 

in us. | 

mas. ] 

mos. 

mos. 

nios. 
j \ 

mos. ( 

DIOS. 

mos. 

V 1 
1 

j- i 

e 

7 

1 * 

i 

, ! 

1 

10 

11 

I 

1 




4 

i l i 

32 






1 

•) 

jj 

114 






- 

32 




i i 

i : 

! 12 ! 

1 • i 

2SW | 

54 

1 

2 

s 

•» 

54 

! ai 

403 

87 

2 


• 1 

1 

i 

M 

: i 

120 1 

46 

lit 

.5 

•> 1 

5 

151 1 

7? ! 

111 1 

37 

j~ 

1 

11 

ii : 
75 1 

9 

00 

93 : 
137 1 

1 40 i 

100 

25 ■ 
17 1 

•28 

21 

1 1 * 
2s 

10 
is 1 

02 

75 

:i0 

;o 

30 ! 
to I 

44 , 
54 

2 ! 
0 I 

2 

17 

29 , 

51 

32 

10 



91 

Ho 

:;i 

41 

l.s 

12 


1 

13 • 

20 | 

17 

o 1 

r, 

1 


l 

102 

00 

17 

10 j 

12 





;;•! 

21 ' 

3 

4 ! 

3 


1 


in 

.;s j 

.5 

9 ! 

1 1 

1 . 



> 

2 | 

•» 

1 ' 

— ..1 

1 . 



54 i 

19 , 


1 , 

1 

1 



S . 

4 


1 

1 

1 



!» 1 

30 i 

i 

1 

VI 





i, . 

1 

3 I 


I .. 


1 , 
--■I 

’ll*. 

1 

*14*! 


4 


*8.500-$8,74». . 

*8.7SO-$8,S»W 
W.000 and over ... 


... i .. 

, i 

r — — 

! l 

2 K 

•| 


Total number of cases 

•to | w 

«87 4H8 j 401 

2H8 

a sa 

401 + -1. 130 

328 

Median 


4.744 4.577 j 3,512 

3. M0 

2. m 

3.088 j 2,081 

| 2,187 


.win. v outmi l#i\imuii: v 7iim, inmana. Illinois. A 
North Dakota, South Dakota. Nebraska, und Kausa*. 





* 
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Tabus 4 . — Salaries (nr South Atlantic Division 1 


Number M full-time staff 


Salaries paid for academic year 
ended June 30 

i 

Deans lYofc; 

. 

'» 12 9 

mos. i mos rw»s. ' 

■ 

ssors 

12* 

Mins. 

5 1 

A SO#* 
prnfe 

mo< | 

1 

i « 

riale 

ssors 

j 

12 

in«5. 

7 

Actant | 
1 »mfeRsors j 

9 12 

mos. mos. , 

H 9 

1 ' 

Instructors 

9 12 

mos ’ inns. 

i * 

1 

! 

i 

| 

i 


3 4 

11 

11 

t*n to $1,499 

9 


4 


3 


2ft 

19 

$1.30Md.749 . 


1 





1 

» 

7 

$1,730-$ 1. 999 


1 




) 

9 

72 

9 

$2.000- $2. 249 


. . ’ 1 


- - I 

1 

2$ 

10 

109 

19 

$2,230-12,499 . . 


2 


.. . I 

! 12 

20 

K 

2.3 

8 

$2.300- $2, 749 


1 

r, 

r, j 

1 31 

41 i 

11 

7 


$2.730-$2,999 . 


1 

r» 

20 

27 

12 : 

,3 


i 

$3,000-13,249 

1 

1 7 

22 

3H 

21 

2 i 

8 

1 


$3,230-$3.499 .. 


i rt i 

3 

22 

fj 

. .J 

3. 

i 


*1.300-13.749 


49 ! 

13 

13 


! i 1 

J 

I 


$3. 7.30-13, 999 


2 ' 12 1 

r, 

1 


1 


i 


1 

nnl 

23 

l 

1 

1 






$4,2V)-l4 t 499 

i 

1 .32 

1 







$4. .300- $4, 749 .. . .... 

l 

i it 

1.3 





! 


$4. 730- .*4, 999 

1 

4 2 

1 







V,. 000- $.3, 240 

. 8 

1 i . 

'* 







13,230-15,499 


1 2 ... .i 


■ ■ ■ 

i 




13,300-15.749 . . 

2 

i • j 

r 

1 





A*,. 7.30-13,999 


1 

•) 

| 





$0,000- $#i,24M 

! 2 

■ 


i 



. .i 


<o.25o $i;,499 


i. 





i .. . 


*1.300 $#*.,749. . 


« i 


I 


* 

i 


$f», 7.30- $0,999 


i 

♦ 





i 


$7, 000- .$7, 249 ' 






i ... 

r* " 

i 


$:,25M7,499 










$7,*4Ki find o\rr . . . 


■» 









Total niimt*cr of'canea.. . 

1.3 

30 221 

101 

103 

lat 

112 

y\ 

j 2ftfl 

«2 

Median 

hi 

i 

4, M3 M. 102 

3. 774) 

3, 14fc 

2.M9 

2, .300 

2,7*00 

, 2,021 

1.W89 












1 South \ tlnnt it* Division: Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Dela- 
ware, Urorgiu, Florida, ami Porto Kieo, 




» 


* 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Table 5. — Salaries for South Central Division * 


Salaries paid lor academic year 
ended June 30 


Up to *1.409 
$1,500-11.749 . . . 
$1,750-11,999 . 

$2 000-12.249 . . 
$2,250-$2.499 ... 
$2,500-$2,749 . . 
$2,750- $2, 999 . . 
$3,000-$3,249 
$3,250-$3,499 . . 
$3.500-$3.749 . 

$3,750- $3. 999 .. 
$4, 000- $4. 249 
$4.250-$4,499 . . 
$4,500-$4,749 . 

$4,750- $4, 999 . . 
$5,000- $5, 249 . . 
$5,250-$5,499 
$5, 500- $5, 749 . 
$5, 750- $5,999 . 
$6.000- $0,249 
$6, 250- $6, 499 
$6, 500-16.749 ... 
$6, 750- $6,999 . 

$7,000 and over. 


Total number of cases 
Median 


Number of full-time staff 


27 


sans 

Professors 

Associate 

professors 

Assistant 

professors 

Instructors 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

9 

| mos. 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. 

12 

rnos 

j 9 
1 mos 

12 

mos. 

1 

4 

S 

! • 

| . 

7 

i 8 

» 

11 

11 




1 


l 

3 


12 

33 

2 




..... 



21 







4 

17 

85 

25 


1 


I 1 


12 

11 

M 

44 


1 


3 

6 

37 

27 

24 

14 

1 

3 

1 


19 

, 32 

42 

10 

2 


2 

4 

10 

51 

19 

15 

3 



15 

28 

33 

25 

13 

8 

2 

2 

j 

25 

11 

12 

5 

9 


1 

1 

1 

52 

31 

18 

8 

3 

. 1 




2* 

54 

1 


1 




8 

44 

31 


1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

14 

ft 








5 

5 







2 










8 

2 






















1 


1 



1 







1 

10 







i 

1 








1 


1 





f 








| 

1 



1 



1 



35 

190 

173 

83 

115 

135 

121 

230 ! 

113 

5, Ml 

3. 731 

3, HOS 

1 

3. 170 

2,909 

2,582 

2,533 

1, 965 j 

i 

2,044 


an d ? OUa ho la™' Uivision: Kentucky, Tennessee, Aiubama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 



rc 



•a 
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Table 6. — Salaries for Western Division 1 


« 

Salaries paid for academic year 
edited June 30 

\\ 

Number of full-time staff 

Deans 

Professors 

Associate 

professors 

Assistant 

professors 

Instructors 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

9 

moa 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

1 

$ 

S 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

t 

10 

11 

t'p to $1,499.. . .M 


17 

1 



1 



12 

4 

$1*500-$ 1,749 _T. 


1 

; 






33 

6 

$h750-$L999 






5 

1 

99 

9 

$2,000- $2. 249 

1 

3 

i 


1 

43 

8 

100 

34 

$Z250 $2,499. 



1 ! 

1 

5 

5 

44 

25 

51 

29 

$Z 500- $2, 74 9 


2 

6 

4 

26 

21 

. 118 

33 

34 

15 

$2,750- $2,999 | 



2 ! 

[ 3 

14 

12 

18 

20 

8 

2 

$3.000-»,249 

1 

* 1 

' 20 1 

13* 

25 

24 

97 

29 

4 

2 

$3,250-$3,499 



22 1 

23 

46 

4 

17 

25 

3 


$3, 500- $3, 749 


1 

37 

1 43 

58 

15 

8 

4 

1 


$3, 750- $3, 999 



22 

18 

27 

6 

1 

2 


i 

$4,000- $4, 249 

1 

13 

54 

18 

3 

18 


9 



$4.250- $4. 409 

’ 3 

1 

10 

6 


11 


4 



$4,500- $4, 749 


8 

38 

38 

1 

3 



1 


$4.750- $4, 999 .. . 


8 

8 

16 


2 





$5,000-15,249 

1 

13 

31 

22 


3 


2 



$5 r 25O-$5,490 

2 

1 


1 




1 



$5, 500- $5, 749 


3 

20 

13 





1 


$5,750~$5,999 

i 

1 









$5,000- $>,249 


4 

21 

3 







$6,250-$6,499 

i 










$5,500-10,749. . . 



7 

5 







$0,750- $0,999 










$7,000-17,249 



13 

1 

i 




$7, 250- $7, 4 99 T 


2 



1 





$7,500-$7,749 



4 

2 

i 





$7,750-$7,999 










$8.000-$8,249 



5 

1 







$H,2.50-$S,499 









j j 


$*.500-$*, 749 









1 


$K, 7.50- $H, 999 . . 









i * 


$9,000 and over 



4 






1 









. » 



Total number of cases.... 

9 

77 

329 

231 

205 

.128 

351 

| 162 

i 346 

i 102 

Median 

4,375 

4.375 

4, 248 

4, 146 

3,427 

3,240 

2,677 

! 2,925 

2. 073 ; 2, 235 

i 


1 Western Division: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arixona,Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. Also Alaska and Hawaii. 

9 


For convenience in making comparisons, Table 7, showing median 
salaries by geographical divisions, ranks, and annual periods of 
service, was prepared from the detailed information presented by 
Tables 1 to 6. 

} 
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Table 7. — 1 ledum salaries 1928-dD 1 


Division 

Salaries of stall members 

De 

ans 

i I’rofeators '^2517'”^ 

Assistant pro- 
fessors 

Instructor* 

9 

mos. 

? 

12 

moe. 

9 12 | S( ' 12 

moe. i mos. | mos. 1 mog. 

9 

mos. 

12 

mos. 

0 

mos. 

12 

mo? 

1 

3 

■4 6 R | 7 

H 

$2, 97* 
2. 85* 
2. ,W 
2, 5*2 
2.077 

2,738 

9 

10 

11 

North All tin tic 

North ('entraJ 

South Atlantic . .. 

South Central 

Western 

*7. 500 
fi, 500 
5, m 
4. 968 
4, 375 

M. 7*1 $4, 195 *4. 193 *3.057 ,*3.339 
ti. 194 | 4.744 4.577 3.512 , .1.030 

4. M3 4.102 3.7,50 3,148 , 2. M9 

5.141 3.731 3,803 3.170 1 2.901* 

4.375 4.248 4,140,3.427.3/240 

$2, 701 
3, (K* 
2, 500 
2. 533 
2, 925 

$1,091 
2. OKI 
2.021 
1. 055 
2,073 

$2,130 
*4 1*7 
l.JWU 
40t« 
4ZU 

Median for entire Uni ted 8 tales.. 
Q i 


5, 193 i 

5.071 

4. 278 4. 161 , 3.342 ! 3, 207 

2,660 

2, 005 

4134 


i 4.131 
l ti. 194 

3.765 ! 3.705 1 3.034 , 2.8S4 
5,074 1 5,010 1 3. <W2 , 3.012 

1 i ; 

*» iiu 

•i •'»r 

1,833 
2, 33(1 

1.838 

4453 

Qi 


Ah V<1 , A,, 

3, 148 s 3, 242 

1 




' Concerning teaching staff in 51 land-grant colleges and universities Massachusetts Institute of Tedi- 

ilncrv w nmittb 


In addition to the regular salaries recorded by Tables 1 to G. 
some staff members receive perquisites and for special service, such 
as that in summer school or for extension work, are given extra pav 
by the institutions. Many supplement their institutional earnings 
by outside work for which pay is received. Table 8 shows for the 
United States and for each of the five geographical divisions the 
number and percentage of total staff reported that supplement their 
regular institutional salaries in these ways. 


Table 8 .— Total number 'of rases vilh perquisites, additional earning, and 
outside earnings, by major geographic divisions 


Major geographic division 

Total 
number 
of oases 

Perquisites 

Additional earn* 

illgS 

Outside comings 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

1 

S 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

North Atlantic 

North Tcntml 

South Atlantic 

South O.ntTHl 

Western 

Entire United States 

2.079 
4,883 
1, 383 
I. 800 
1.881 

‘ 87 

247 
ION 

m 

122 

4. 18 
5.05 
14 14 
10. 13 
0.48 

483 

090 

256 

321 

23.23 
20.27 
IN. 51 
17.77 
17.43 

458 

831 

132 

192 

280 

24 02 
17.01 
9.54 
ia«3 
14.88 

12,032 

807 

a. 77 

4378 

19.70 

1,893 

15.73 


Tables 9 to 14 show the range of these perquisites, additional 
insitutional and outside earnings for the United States and each 
geographical division, and Table 15 the median in each area and 
in the United States for the three methods of supplementing regular 
salaries. 
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Tabus 9. — Total number of com* with perquinit e* t additional earning *, and out- 
side earnings 

WHOLE UNITED STATES 



1 hinge 

Perquisites j 

Additional 

earnings 

< lutsldr 
earnings 

rptnfjoo 


. 104 

007 

ntw 

$300 *599 


' ;«4 

1. 1X1 

637 

$aot > -*hw 


I Vi 

45 1 

m 

$ 900 - 91.100 


74 

r„S 

154 

91,200 and over 


?.l 

122 

m 

Total 

.. ... 

M)7 

J. 37* 1 

1.H93 

No data . 


II. 22ft 

J o. <j* 

it). i:iu 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 1 


rpm*29o 

% Jl 

Sh 

I4H 

930O-95W9 - . . 

HI 

*230 

139 

Vino woo 

.... 0 

icrj 

4K 

Soomuoo ... 

17 

22 

55 

11,200 and over . 

0 

is 

7.3 

Total 

Hi 

4K3 

4.SH 

No data 

1 . 092 

\.rm 

1,021 

1 


— r 

NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION, > 

rp t«» >2 "i . . . - . . 

:»7 ; 

2M 

280 

9.KKH&.199 

OH | 

4*1 

*>: 

9000 -$*99 . r 

71 

174 

7* 

9900-91.1^.1 

21 1 

20 

47 

91,200 and over . . 

• 30 J 

4H 

130 

Total .j./.. 

A47 I 

two 

h:u 

No dat a 

4, OHO i 

H, 803 

4,052 

•'SOfTH ATLANTIC DIVISION * 

Up In 9299. 


69 

Hi 

930t>-9ft» - 

HO 

127 

4 N 

$ntKV$.Hlt\l . . 

27 

40 

12 

9000-91, ion .. 

1H 

a 

la 

$1,300 timl over 

4 

6 

21 

Total . 

A ' 

108 

256 

132 

No data , 

1.215 

1.127 

1.251 

> SOUTH .CENTRAL DIVISION ♦ 

Up to %Mi 

27 

01 

no 

9.300- *599 

00 

154 

58 

$000-9*09 

20 

no 

27 

9uno-$i, m 

10 

7 

1H 

91,200 and over . 

21 

9 

2U 

Total! 

183 

321 

192 

No data. . . 

1,623 

1,485 

1,614 


1 North Atlantic Division Maim*. New Hampshire. Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con* 
Dufcticul, New York, New Jersey, ami Pennsylvania. 

1 North Central Division: Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wtoonsiu, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nnuli Dakota, South Dakota. Nebraska, and K annus. 

‘south Atlantic Division: Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina. South Carolina, Dela- 
ware, Oeoriria, Florida, and Porto Rico. 

♦South Central Division: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alntwmm, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. 1 * * 4 


i 
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Table 9. Total number of cases with perquisites, additional earnings, and out- 
side earnings — Continued 

WESTERN DIVISION » 


Range 

j Perquisites 

Additional 

earnings 

Outsidf 

earning* 

Vp to $299. . . 

31 

50 

20 

n 

IS 

95 

132 

fiG 

11 

24 

ft 

105 

30 

19 

40 

$300- $599 



$900-$l,199 

$1,300 and over 

Total 

122 

328 ' 280 

No data 

1. 759 

1,553 , 1,001 


! -''®stern Division: Montand, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
>V ashinglon, Oregon, and (aliforma. Also Alaska and Hawaii. 


Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 


Taui.e 10.— Median amount of perquisites, additional earnings, and outside 
earnings bg major geographic divisions 


Major geographic division 


North Atlantic 

North Central * 

South Atlantic ’ * 

South Central ] . ' 

Western ' 

Entire United States 


Perquisites 

i 

Additional 

earnings 

Mitside 

earnings 

$489 

$495 

$4# 

589 

5*0 

442 

405 

439 

iSJ 

.501 

435 

486 

5$0 , 

457 

443 

515 

454 

461 


Tables 11, 12, and 13 show perquisites, additional institutional 
earnings, and outside earnings in relation to the salaries of staff 
members who receive such supplements to their regular salaries. 


Table. 11. — Perquisites of staff members according to salaries 


Salary 

Total 

| 


Perquisites 



number 

cases 

No data 

$299 nnd 
leas 

*300 to 
*599 

*oonto 

*H99 

*900 to 
*1,190 

$1,200 and 
over 

1 

t 

S , 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

No data 

149 

144 

2.a50 
| \975 

3, 081 
1, 205 

441 

] 

1 

1 

21 

75 

40 

* 

1 

9 

30 

to 

i 

$1,990 and less 

$2,000-$2,999. 

$3, 000- $3, 999 

2,202 
4,341 | 
3. 257 | 
1.323 
403 

47 

09 

35 

o 

58 

157 

06 

32 

10 

4 

1 

n 

33 

17 

$4,000-$4,999. • . 

Id 

it 

$5,000-$5,999 

3 

o 

e 

n 

1 

n 


$0,000- $0,499 

117 i 

109 

35 

o 

0 

1 
1 
1 

n 


$6,50(h$6. 999 

39 

o 

2 

m 

1 

n 


$7, 000-17,999 

90 

87 

24 

o 

3 


$8,000-$9,999 

30 1 

o 

1 

o 

d 

2 

o 

i 

0 

i 

$10,000-$ 12,499 

10 1 

8 

o 

u 

n 

$12, 500-$ 14,999 

1 

o 

o 

V 

0 

u 

o 

d 

n 

$15,000 and over 

4 1 

o 

o 

o 

u 

A 

u 

1 

* 

3 





U 

Total 

12,032 

11,225 

104 

334 

158 

/fcn 

Bi 


wW 



\ 
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Table 12. — Additional institutional earnings of staff according to salaries 


* e 

* Yearly salary 

Total 
number 
of cases 

Additional eamjngs 

No data 

$299 and 
less 

$300 to 
$599 

$600 to 
$899 

$000 to 
$1,199 

$l,200nnd 

over 

i- 1 

1 

S 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

No data. * 

149 

141 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

$1,999 anti less 

2,202 

1,852 

162 

133 

23 

5 

27 

* 2 .oco-$ 2 ,«yy 

4,341 

3, 589 

200 

390 

61 

8 

33 

$3,000-$3,999 

3.257 

2,498 

135 

412 

104 

18 

30 

$4,00044.999 

1,32a 

982 

35 

155 

116 

19 

16 

$5,000-15,999 

463 

345 

11 

27 

58 

9 

13 

$6,000- $6,490 — 

117 

93 

0 

5 

14 

3 

2 

$6,500- *6.999 

39 

35 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

$7,ooo-ir.«w.. 

. 90 

SO 

2 

5 

9 

0 

0 

$8, 000- $9, 999 .. 

,:kl 

25 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

$10,000-112,499 

10 

9 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

$I2,500-$I4,U99 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

! o 

0 

$15,000 and over 

4 

4 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

i 

0 

i 

Total 

12, 032 

9. 654 

608 

1,132 1 

451 , 

G4j 

123 

Tahle 13. — Oi it side carmngs of staff mAibera af'cording to salaries 


Salary 

Total 
number 
of cases 

I 




Ou tslde| earnings 




No data 

$299 

and less 

$300 
to $599 

j - 

$600 
to $X99 

i 

$900 

to$l,199 

! $1,200 | 
to$l,T99 

$1,800 
to $2,399 

$2,400 1 
to $4,999 

$5,000 

omlovcr 

1 


!•* 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

» 

It 

11 

No dntn 

149 

134 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

$1,999 imd loss 

2 202 

1,833 

86 

142 

18 

IS 

25 

19 

37 

■ 24 

$2,000-$2,99U 

4,341 

3.846 

157 

195 

64 

33 

17 

i 

20 

: 2 

$3,000-$3,999 

3,257 

2,782 

172 

148 

68 

44 

16 

13 

10 

4 

$4,000- $4, 999 

1,323 

1,001 

134 

85 

22 

34 

22 

10 

8 

7 

$5,000-$5,9U9 

463 

352 

29 

36 

14 

9 

6 

5 

10 

2 

$6,000-$t),499 

117 

68 

15 

15 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

$6,500-$6,999 

39 

28 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

r.ooo-$;,o99 

96 

63 

5 

10 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

$*,000-$9,999 

30 

24 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$10,000-412.490 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

$12,501)-$ 14,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

$15,000 and over 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

12,032 

10,140 

005 

037 

195 

153 

94 

57 

102 

49 


The assumption is sometimes made that salaries bear a definite 
relationship to the training of staff members as evidenced by the 
degrees that they hold. *Table 19 shows the frequency with which 
various salariea/fire distributed among those whose highest degrees 
are the bachelor's, master’s, and doctor’s and among those who hold 
no degree. 
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Tahlb 14. — Ulghrst degree nvrimt hg staff member* nrmnliiitf to saJnric* 



1 


High*! dngreo received 


Salary 

i Total 
( number 




- - 


- • 

of <u<«s 

i 

i 

No data 

No degree 

A. II., 

11. S. 

M A., 

MS. 1 

■•»«. n., 1 

! Sc. D. 

i 

1 Mistrl- 
lancoux 

* 

t 

•» 

i *• 

3 

4 

s 

1 

G 

1 

j 

1 

i * 

1 

No data 

149 

25 

1* 

52 ! 

' :,l l 

1 » 

1 

0 

$1,999 and Iocs ... 

2. 202 

201 

119 

1. 032 

7fK» 1 

*4 

0 

$2,000- *2, 999.. 

4.241 

339 

1*1 

l s *07 

1.575 

43 * 

l 

$3,000- $3, 999.. 

3, 257 

143 

HO 

1, KM 

1. 107 1 

Kill 

I 

$4 ,000- $4,1*09.. . . ... 

1 1,323 

52 

in 

371 

404 

4*dl 

0 

$5,000- $5,999. . . 

4f»3 

10 

9 

101 

i:kj 

211 

0 

$0,000 $0,499.. 

117 

1 

4 

2ii 

, 27 ! 

59 

0 

$* 500-16, 999.. 

1 39 

4 

0 

10 

H 

17 

0 

$7, 000- $7, 999.. 

90 

2 

1 2 

2 : 1 : 

19 

.50 

0 

$8,000-$9,999 . 

30 

1 

0 

14 

9 


0 

$10, 000-11 1, 49U...- 

10 

U 

0 

* 4 

3 

3 

0 

$I2,SOO-$14,W9W 

; i 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

i 0 

0 

$1. 1,01)0 and over 

4 

0 

0 

1 

« 3 

j 0 

1 0 

1 

Total 

12. 032 

%7*1 

435 

4. M2 

t 4. UNI 

2, 149 

2 


Inasmuch ns staff members have in many cases pursued study 
without satisfying the conditions that lead to degrees, Table 15 was 
prepared in order to show the relationship of salaries to years of 
training above high school without reference to whether siyh train- 
ing did or did not lead to a degree. This table should be studied in 
connection with Fable 14. 

Table 15 . — Ifelnt ionshig of salaries to nears training above high school 


Yearly tutlury 

r* 


I 




— — ; 

• — *, 

— - 

— 






- 

— 

Years training above high 



l ! 

| 

§ 

1 

S; : 

x: 

4^ 1 

| 

| | 

3 

1 

r 

X 

1 


5 1 

ef 

i 

0 

1 

> 

c 

sdionl 

1 : 
c 

>» 

~ i 

N 

O 

* i 

£ 

« ! 
£ 1 

* 

0 

s’ ; 

; u 

£ 

«» 

c 

c 

c 

I 

a 

£ 

c 

i 


|.j 

§ 

§ ; 

| 

§ 

§ 

8 8 

1 Q 

25 

c# 

c" 

i 

h 

/ 

¥• 

S4 

! £ 1 
1 I 


s 1 * 

9 

u 

& 

V. 

. -V- 

V' 

1 

~\ 

* 

1 

3 

4 

> 

- 

, • . 

7 

1 

8 ; 

j 

t 

, | 

it 

1 

11 

1 

12 

IS 

14 

IS 

No reply . ... 

(122 

2.'-. 

172 

253 

1 UK 

3* 

10 

1 »i 

1 3 ' 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 

21 

0 

< 

5 

1 5 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 to 4 year* 

3.29S 

58 

047 

1,344 

I H4K 

273 

09 1 

1 22 

5 1 ao 

10 

1 

0 

1 

5 to (i years 

4.091 

32 

SHI 

l.fiHO 

1 1,000 

364 

13.1 

: 27 

11 

10 

10 

4 

1 

1 

7 years anti above 1 

4.000 

34 

495 

1, 15.3 

1. 2H0 

027 

245 

on 

.» 

j 59 

10 

5 

0 

a 


►Since therp4nfs been considerable discussion recently in regard to 
the money value of higher education and of academic degrees in 
employments other than those of teaching and research, Table 1G 
was prepared to show the relationship between degrees held by 
staff members and their outside, noninstitutional earnings. Although 
this table should be used with caution since many factors such as 
age, rank, institutional salaries, and tlie nature of the outside ein- ^ 
ployment tend to render interpretation uncertain, it is ut least inter- 
esting to note the apparent indication that of those who have outside. I 
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earnings, staff members with the lower degrees frequently earn 
Isirgcr amounts than is the case of those who hold the higher degrees. 


Tauuc H ). — lliylu nl degree of niaff memln'i* i cilh relation to outride earnings 


(^Lside earnings 

i 

j Total 
nmnlter 

i Of OiSCfe 


* Highest degree received 


No reply 

i 

No degree 

A H., 

H. S. 

M A.. 

\1. S. 

ph. n. f 
Sc. I). 

Miscella- 

neous 

degrees 

i . 

7 

1 


4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

No reply . 

io, m 

tiro 

384 

3, K31 

| 

3, 446 

1, 795 

2 

$299 utm less.. _ 

r>u 

26 

11 

203 

222 

150 

0 

$3ur$.vj9 . .. 

037 

32 

13 

270 

206 

116 

• 0 

$fiuo-$*wy 

105 

8 


72 

78 

33 

0 

$yoo-$i,i9»._ 

153 

7 

1 3 

55 

40 

39 

0 

fl.2UMI.TW 

04 

ft 

3 

36 

28 

21 

0 

$1,MJ0-S2.301I 

5.3 

5 

0 

10 

13 

10 

0 

$2,9*HM.999. 

106 

10 

0 

40 

20 

18 

0 

$5.UUU and over 

* 40 

12 

1 - 

^ 2 

17 

11 

7 

0 

Total 

12,032 

7H1 

1 

435 

4. 543 

4,082 

2, 189 

2 


The relationships that salaries bear to the type of work done by 
staff members, undergraduate instruction, graduate work, research, 
administration, extension, creative' work other than research, and 
maintenance of public contacts are presented by Tables 21 to 27. 

Attention is called to the fact that the largest groups of staff 
members who devote from 80 per cent to 100 per cent of their time 
.to any type of work other than administration and public contacts 
are found in each ca£;e in the $2,000 to $2,999 range of salaries, 
while d he largest .number spending from 80 per cent to 100 per cent 
of their time upon administrative work is found in tjie salary range 
from ,$3,000 to $3,999. Tables 17 to 23 will repay careful, detailed 
study and analysis. 


Taiile 17 . — Percentage <>f time stuff number* devote to undergraduates i cith 

reference to notary range 


Percentage of time devoted to undergraduates 


Total 


Salary 

numl>er 

of 

cases 

$ 

No 

data 

No 

lime 

19 i>er 
tent or 
less 

20 to 
30 per 
cent 

1 

40 to 
59 per 
cent 

60 to 
79 per 
cent 

80 to 
ioo per 
cent 

' 

l "" 

i 5 

a 

4 

i 

7 

8 

1 

No data - 

149 

52 

22 

4 

9 

19 

11 

32 

$1,000 and less... 

! 2, 202 

687 

275 

65 

144 

301 

1M1 

549 

tt.OOM2.W9 

i 4,341 

981 

1,004 

75 

163 

287 

445 

1,386 

$3, 000- $3, 9W 


511 

851 

122 

312 

3113 

507 

561 

$4, 000- $4 ,900 ... . 

1,323 

117 

235 

117 

272 

229 

237 

116 

$5,000- $5, 999 

463 

40 

78 

75 

120 

91 

42 

17 

KMMMw 

117 

X 

24 

19 

34 

21 

7 

4 

m/oo-Rwu. 

39 

i 

10 

13 

5 

2 

0 

2 

«T.OOO-«7.WO 

96 

16 

29 

13 

22 

10 

6 

1 

$H,0(IO- $9,999 

30 

0 

12 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

JIO,000-$12.4W_ 

10 

0 

10 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*l?,SnMH,W9 

1 


1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

" 0 

$15,000 and over 

4 

2 1 

2 

O 

0 

0 

0 

_ A 

♦ 0 

Total 

12,032 

2,427 

2,553 

500 

i 1,083 

1,354 

1,435 

2,671 

— 
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Table 18. — Percentage of time which staff members devote to graduates idth 

reference to salary range 


Salary 

A 

Total 
number 
of coses 


Percentage of timo devoted to graduates 


No data 

1 

N T o time 

19 JMT 
cent or 
less 

1 20 to 39 
per cent 

' 40 to 59 
per oeut 

no to 79 
peroeut 

1 

80 to 100 
per cent 

1 

* 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

No data 

149 

67 

7(1 

K 

ft 

1 

0 

1 

$1,999 or less 

2.202 

885 

1.223 

44 

34 

14 

1 

1 

$2,000-$2,999 

4. .’ill 

; 1, 036 

2, 821} 

311 

125 

27 

8 

9 

$3.000 -M, 099 


I 5311 

1,778 

(KJ8 

243 

7ft 

9 


$4,00O-M. 900 .. 

1 1,3211 1 

1 124 

553 

371 

20ft 

54 

13 

2 

$5,000 $6.999 

m 

41 

152 

• 152 

85 

2S 

3 

2 

$ft,OOO-$O,<90 

117 

8 | 

42 

28 

2ft 

10 

3 

o 

$fl,500-$O. 999 

39 

7 

13 

9 

h 

2 

0 

0 

$7,000-$7,999 

90 

1(1 

34 

17 

23 

5 

1 

0 

$8,000-$9.999 

;io 

8 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$IO,OO0-$12,499 

10 

0 

8 

* 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$12, 500- $14, 909 

l 1 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$16,000 and over 

4 

' 2 

. 2 

o! 

0 

0 

b 

0 

Total 

12, 002 

| 2,719 

ft, 7211 j 

1, 555 ! 

1 1 

758 

1 217 

38 

22 


Table 19. — Percentage of time which staff members derate to research irith 

reference to salary range 


Salary 


No data 

$1,909 or loss . . 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000-$3,999 

,$4.000 -$4.999 

$5,000-$5,999 

$fl,000-$ft,49W 

S B, 60040,999 

7,000- $7, 999 

8,000-19,999..... 
10, 000~$1 2,499.. 
12, 600-$ 14, 999. . 
$16,000 and over 

Total 


Total 


PerceniaKe of time devoted to research 


num- 








ber of 

. No 

No 

19 imr 

20 to 

40 to 

00 to 

80 to 

cases 

data 

time 

cent or 
less 

39 i>er 
cent 

59jH*r 

cent 

79 per 
cent 

100 per 
cent 

2 

3 

4 

i » 

i . 

6 

7 

8 

» 

149 

50 

00 

10 

ft 

- 

1 

3 

2, 202 

m 

851 

120 

1.6#} 

146 

34 

87 

1 4,341 

1,031 

2, 307 

;t82 

234 

1)9 

04 

144 


540 

1,093 

452 

25#} 

134 

f}3 

119 

1,323 

129 

025 ! 

i 292 

157 

03 

33 

24 

403 

41 

I SO ; 

! 109 

83 

28 

9 

7 

117 

8 

.60 

29 

22 

5. 

2 

1 

39 

7 

10 ! 

ft 

A 

4 

0 

1 

9ft 

15 

40 

13 

18 

8 

1 

1 

30 

8 

10 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

o- 

0 

0 

12,032 

2,040 

5,922 

1,424 

939 

513 

207 

387 


4 



« 
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Tabi.b 20 . — Percivtage of time which staff members devote to administrative 
work with reference to salary range 


( 

Total 
number 
of cases 

Percentage of time devoted to administrative work 

Salary 

N o data 

No time 

19 per 
cent or 
less 

20 to 
39 |W 
cent ’ 

40 to 
59 jer 
tent 

60to 
79 per 
cent 

80 to 
100 per 
cent 

1 

2 

r S 

4 

5 

f 

7 

8 

• 

No data.. 

149 

.VI 

60 

15 

9 

2 

4 

3 

$1,999 or less 

2, 202 

K82 

1,097 

146 

28 

19 

4 

20 

$2,00<>-$2,999 

4, H41 

1,029 

2, 377 

681 

118 

50 

21 

65 

r . . 

3, 'is 7 

523 

1,331 

935 

263 

84 

40 

81 

RIKMM4.9W . - 

1,323 

120 

m 

460 

245 

# 92 

40 

60 

$.\nm>- $ 5.099 

m 

39 

64 

151 

92 

53 

29 

* 35 

$6,499. 

117 

8 

16 

28 

19 

22 

10 

14 

$6.5(X>-$6. 999 

39 

7 

2 

G 

6 

10 

3 

5 

$;.ooo-$7.999 


16 

8 

18 

20 

•11 

8 

16 

$\i*)iv-$9,999. . . 

30 

8 

3 

0 

1 

2 

5 

11 

$ 12.499 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

$i:\.VXh$14,909 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

$l\ouu and over ..... 

! «, 

, 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total . , 

! 12,032 

I* 

2, 690 

5, 254 

2.440 

801 

345 

173 

329 


Taiikk 21 .—Percentage of time staff members derate to extension work with 

reference to salary range 


Percentage of time devoted to extension 


Salary 

num- 
ber of 
cases j 

No data 

No time 

19 per 
cent or 
less 

20 to 
39 per 
cent 

40 to 
60 i>or 
cent 

60 to 
79 per 
cent 

80 to 
100 per 
cent 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

No data 

149 

57 

74 

6 

1 

1 

0 

10 

$1,999 or less 

2,202 

892 

1,141 

68 

19 

*8 

3 

71 

$2.00IK$2,999 . . 

4,:t41 

1,033 

2, 267 

302 

46 

23 

23 

647 

$3,nOO~$3,0W - 

3. 257 

539 

1,624 

444 

79 

41 

30 

500 

$4 ,000- $4 ,999 

1,323 

128 

V72 

257 

54 

19 

13 

80 

$5,ono-$5 f «w 

463 

42 

307 

84 

13 

7 

1 

9 

$ 6 , IK XV- $0,4 99 

117 

8 

92 

13 

3 

0 

0 

1 

$6, 500- $6, 999 . . 

39 

7 

22 

7 

l 

1 

0 

1 

$;.noo-$7,999 . . .. 

96 

16 

71 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

$8,000-10,099 

30 

8 

19 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

$10, IWMd 2,499 . 

10 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

SI2,5m>-$U,<IIM 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$15,000 and ovor 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total * 

12,032 

i 2,732 

1 

6,400 

1,187 

219 

101 

70 

1,323 
— ? 
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Table 22. — Percentage of time staff members devote to creative tcork other than 
research icith reference to salury range 


Salary 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Percentage of time devoted to creativo work 

No 

data 

No 

time 

19 per 
oer\t or 
less 

20 to 
39 per 
cent 

40 to 
59 per 

oent 

GO to 
79 per 
cent 

lO^ppr 

cent 

1 

1 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

No data 

149 

57 

77 

5 

4 

5 

1 

0 

$1,999 or less 

! 2/202 

W2 

1, 154 

no 

41 

19 

5 

31 

$2,000-$2,999 : . t . 

4.341 

1,041 

2, 767 

258 

97 

81 

31 

W 

$3,O0O-$3,»9 

i 3, 257 

M3 

2,097 

304 

145 

112 

32 

71 

$4,000-$4,999 

1 , 323 

132 

802 

200 

80 

30 

7 

12 

$5,000-$5,999 

403 

42 

285 

79 

31 

* 10 

9 

1 

$0.<)00-M,49f> 

117 

8 

85 

13 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Ift.SOO-W.BW. . 

39 

7 

25 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

$7,000-$7,9W1» 

90 

10 

58 

15 

5 

1 

1 

0 



30 

8 

18 

3 

0 

. 1 

0 

0 

»io,«khi2.w \ ... 

10 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

$12,500-*M,tm« 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$15,000 and over . . . 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

i 

j 

i 

2,748 

7,439 

942 

413 

197 

88 

205 


Table 2&.—J)erccntagc of time staff members devote to public contacts with 

reference to salary range 


Salary^ 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Percentage of time devoted to public contacts 

No 

data 

No 

time 

19 per 
oent or 
less 

20 to 
39 per 
cent 

40 to 
59 i>or 
cent 

GOtO 
79 |>er 
cent 

HO to 
100 jH'r 
cent 

*1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

7 

8 

• 

9 

No data.. , 

149 

55 

68 

22 

3 

0 

0 

1 

S1.W9 or less 

2.202 

884 

1, 136 

155 

15 

4 

0 

H 

$2,0(K)-$2.9UU 

4. 341 

1,028 

2.4K2 

766 

41 

14 

3 

» 

$3,QOO-$3,W.i 

3, 257 

535 

l,tl5 

997 

32 

12 

2 


H,000-$4,9W 

1,323 

126 

.563 

5tm 

, 32 

3 

2 

1 

Ifl.OOO-tfi.Wtt . 

453 

41 

163 

243 

13 

0 

\ 

2 

lB,ono-$6,4w 

117 

8 

43 

Ml 

6 

1 

0 

0 



% 39 

7 

10 

18 

4 

O 

0 

n 

$7,000- $7, 999 

96 

iii 

34 

40 

6 

0 

0 

0 

$8,000-$0,999 

30^ 

* 8 

12 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$10,000-$ 12, 499 

10 

i 0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

f 12,500-114,999 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$16,000 and over 

4 

2 

1 

O 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

12, 032 

2,710 

6, 188 

2,911 

157 

35 

8 

23 
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Administrative officers sometimes slute that salaries are adjusted 
somewhat in accordance with the family responsibilities of staff 
members. Tables 24 and 2a give the yearly salaries of staff mem- 
bers according to their sex and marital status and with reference to 
the number of their children. 

Table 24. — Yearly salary of staff member* aecordiuy to their sex and marital 

.status 



Yearly salary 


1 

y 



1 

— - - 

— 

i 

1 

— 

r- 





Set — maribil , stid w* 

i 

' 

* i 

c 8 


~ 7 

£ 

£ 

£ 


c 

3^ 


jo. 1 


ila's* 

s| *-= 

-i M? •/, C 

V> | 30 

H 

To 

/. 

ig 

a 

00 

s ^ 

5 rs 

u~ 

g) 

S* 

8 s - 

si 

a 52 

i! 

* 

PP 

ij 

* 

r 

1.5 

1= 

1 i 

1 

3 

4 

i 

e 

7 

H 

• 

10 

1 

l !l 

! it 

i 

IS 

'l 

14 li 

Single libilr 

1. K7b ' 

i 

7*»7 

715 

*572 

; 

57 

i 

25 

i 

I * 

1 0 

4 

i 

1 

0 * 0 

Mnrried mule 

7, 77) 

102 

1 723 

2. 4 .‘41 

2. 018 

1. 1*12 

412 

I0K 

. 3M 

87 

20 

10 

1 i * 

Widower ^ . 

2ft 

1 

0 

.. 11 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

o ; o 

V>ivnrml mole 

1 III 

*> 

* 4 

•ill 

44 

22 

13 

2 

1 

4 

1 

ft 

o : o 

Single female 

l.HSft 


574 

' OKI 

272 

37 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 ft 

Mnrried female 

230! 

1 3 

1*5 

1 105 

IK 

n 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

0 ft 

W blow. 

20 

1 0 

5 

11 

4 

0 

, 0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

, ft 

i O ft 

Divorced female 

ftH 

! 0 

34 

jr 

20 

•2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

, ft 

! 0 0 

Tot nl . 

1 

12. 032 

w 

14W 

2.202 

j'4.341 

3. 257 

| 1,323 

403 

117 

30 

05 

1 31 

i~ 

pr 


Taiii.b 2.1. — Yearly salary of staff members with reference to yutnher of children 


Yearly salary 


i 

Numlier of children 

| 

Total 
niim- 
l*»r of 
caf>©s 

1 

1 

| 

5 

1 

S 

! 

§ : 
cT | 

v> 

O | 

$ 

1 

9 

3 

i 

i 

O 

I 

3 

O 

S 

s' 1 

9 

mS 

1 

Q 

i 

i 

1 *** 
1 3 

§ 

sf 

2 

£ ! « 
S | si 

cf ; V 

A4 i V> 

c 1 o 
S 1 e 

1 

L. 

c. 

> 

c 

c 

a 



o 

i * 

| 

1 ; 

8 i 

§ 

i 

f 

a 

S' 

i 

L* 

8 

2 ! sf 

1 V- 

1 

•o 

i ! 

t 

1 

3 

4 

5 ' 

1 

4 | 

i 

8 

h 

14 

u 

It 

11 14 

15 

No reply . . ... 

2ft7 

! 5 

OS 

125 

4ft 

13 

3 

2 ; 

; 0 

o 

2 

0 1 0 

0 

No children 

5, 701 

00 

I. rw2i 

2, 4H2 

l.ftftft 

2ft5 

107 

23 

ft 

13 

4 

0 1 0 

0 

One . ... . ... 

2. 008 


221 

705 

1 0.51 

27ft 

Hi 

21 

0 

2) 

5 

0 1 0 

1 

T wo . . 

2. 032 

! 33 

125 

Ml 

; 774 

m 

12K 

:w 

ft 

23 

10 

5 ! 0 


Three . ... 

1. 108 

1H 

.02 

24ft 

| 413 

220 

77 

27 

H 

2ft 

, 5 

3 0 

0 

Four 

4H5 

' 7« 

20 

105 

177 

100 

44 

* 4 

3 

12 

4 

2 1 

0 

Five or more , 

281 

4 

13 

74 

ft4 r 

54 

22 

7 

4 

7 

0 

0 < 0 
t 

2 

Total | 

12,032 

149 

! 2.202 

1 

4.341 

i 3 :” 7 1 

1,323 


117 

39 

ftfl 

i 

30 

10 1 

4 


The economic pressures that arise from marriage and family' re- 
sponsibilities are frequently’ supposed to force college and university 
faculty members to turn their energies to outside employment in 
order to supplement their institutional incomes. Women are usually 
supposed to have fewer opportunities to secure Outside employment 
than men staff members. The facts in regard to annual outside 
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earnings of land-grant college staffs are presented by Tables 26 and 
27 with reference to sex and marital status and with reference to 
number of. children. 

Table 'Jli. — Yearly o u I Hide earnings of stuff member* according to their sex and, 

marital statu* 


Sex— marital status 

Total 
number! 
Of cases 

» 

Outside earninps 

i 

No data 

*299 
and i 
less i 

4 

' *300 
1 to 
1 $599 

$600 $900 

to to 

$899 $1, 199 

*1.200 

to 

*1.799 

$1,800 

to 

$2,399 

$2,400 

to 

$4,999 

1 


3 

& 

I 

« ' 7 

1 

8 

$ 

19 

Finple male - 

Married male 

W blower 

Di^rced male 

l.oi? 
| 6,263 
22 
96 

■y.802 

“220 

17 

91 

71 
499 
1 ! 

4 

35 

5 
0 

1 3 ! 

1 132 

469 

! 0 

6 
20 
3 
2 

I 4 

' 

21 1 17 

159 126 

3 ! 1 

5 j 4 

7 1 5 ; 

°j 0| 

0 1 0 1 

0 0 

[ 

11 

71 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

3 

40 

1 

1 

7 

1 

0 

a 

( 

Sinple female 

Married female 

Widow 

Divorced female 

. Total " 

• 12,032 

10. 128 

018 j 636 

i 

195 1.53 ; • 94 

53 

106 


$5,000 

and 

over 


2 

45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


49 


Table 27. — Yearly outside earnings of staff members \rith reference to number 

of children 




Side earning 


Number of children 

4 

i mm 

number 
of cases 

i 

No dat a 

$299 

and 

less 

$300 

to 

$599 

to ^ 
**899 

1 *900 
to 

| *1.199 

*1.200 

to 

*1.799 

$1,800 

to 

$2,399 

$2,400 

to 

$4 ,*999 

$•>.000 

and 

over 

1 

t 

3 

4 

6 

* 

1 7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

No reply 

297 

274 

11 

5 

2 i 

i 2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

No children i 

| 5.761 

5. 104 

189 

264 

72 

42 

36 

12 

31 

11 

One J 

2.068 

1,695 

106 

142 

47 

25 

13' 

► • 10 

19 

11 

Two. | 

2,032 

1,599 

148 

128 

35 

45 

1ft 

14 

31 

16 

Thre<v 

1,108 

871 

88 

56 

23 

21 

18 

10 

17 

4 

Four . . 1 

485 

370 

48 

27 

10 

13 

8 

2 

3 

4 

Five or more. 1 

1 

281 

227 

15 

15 

6 

5 

2 

4 

5 

2 

Total 1 

I 

12,032 

i 

10.040 

605 

737 

195 

153 

94 

53 

106 

49 


Although recent studies tend to show that there is close corre- 
lation between the salaries of institutional staff jmembers and the 
quality and effectiveness of faculties, many considerations in addi- 
tion to that of earnings attract men to service in educational insti- 
tutions. Scholarly tastes, desire for intellectual freedom, belief in 
the value of education, the wish to be of service, interest in and lik^ 
ing for young people, jind many other personal reasons may induce 
men and women to accept and remain in college and university posi- 
tions that are relatively unattractive from the standpoint of money 
compensation. Especially is this likely to be true of men whose 
interests lead them to acquire the higher academic degrees. 
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Presentation of gtaff qualifications ana interests solely with refer- 
ence to salaries and other earnings may tend, therefore, to distort 
somewhat the emphasis that should be given to evaluation of insti- - 
tutional faculties. It is desirable to consider some of the elements of 
training and experience of staff members in the ltmd-grant institu- 
tions without reference to the salaries that they receive. The follow- 
ing tables, therefore, are concerned solely with the presentation of 
facts concerning the training, experience, affiliations, activities, and 
_ academic advancement of staff members. 

One interesting basis for study of the staffs or land-grant insti- 
tutions is that afforded by the distribution of degrees in the five 
geographic areas and in the United States as a whpl'e. These data 
are presented by Table 28. The western area shows a smaller per- 
centage of staff members with no degree than any other region, 
while the South Central States have the largest proportion, of staff 
members who have never obta'ned even the bachelor's degree. It 
will be noted also that the North Atlantic States have {he smallest 
proportion whose highest degree is the bachelor’s and the South 
Atlantic the largest percentage with this amount of formal education. 
The South Central and South Atlantic States also rank low with 
reference to the proportion of staff members who have doctor's de- 
grees. Although averages and general practices afford very unsatis- 
v factory standards of judgment it would seem that the South Central 
and South Atlantic land-grant institutions might well give consid- 
erable attention to raising t^e level of training for staff membership. 

Table 28.— Deprrcs earned bp sta ff memtnvs,' according to nuijor opraphio 

divisions 

Highest degree earned * 


Major geographic division 


North Atlantic 

North Central. — 

South Atlantic ; 

South Central 

Western 

Entire United States 


number NorfI1 '>" 
of cases 


2,079 

1883 

1,383 

1,806 

1,881 


12,032 


Num- 

ber 


109 

230 

151 

172 

121 


783 


Per 

cent 


5.24 

4.71 

10.92 

9.52 

6 41 


6. 51 


No degree 


Num- 

ber 


64 

151 

64 

100 

56 


Per 

cent 


3.08 

3.09 
4.63 
5.54 
2.98 


435 


3,62 


A. B , B. S I M. A. # M. 9 ., 
or corrBS|K>na- or corresi end- 
ing baccalau- t ing master’s 
reate degree I degree 


Num- 

ber 


706 

1,834 

580 

723 

700 


1543 


Per 

cent 

a 


33.98 
37.58 
41.94 
40.03 
37. 21 


Num- 

ber 


714 

1,777 

408 

597 

586 


37. 70 


4.082 


Ter 

cent 


U 


34.34 

38.39 

20.50 

33.06 

31.15 


33.93 


Ph. D. or Sc. 
1>. ox/>tTe- 
sponding 
doctor’s de- 
gree 


Num-j Per 
her cent 


II 


486 

891 

180 

214 

418 


IS 


23. 

18. 

13. 

11 

22 . 


2.189 


18. 19 


i A few curious and unusual degrees p re Included In this classification. 
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Tin* assertion is son n>li iik'.s made that stalT members have con- 
siderable training lieyond t hut indicated l»v the highest degrees they 
hold. Table 2!> was constructed to show the nunihcr of years train- 
ing above li i*rh school that has l>eell received by the land-grant 
college staffs in the five geographic areas and in the United States & 
a whole. It will be noted that upon this basis the South Atlantic 
and South Central States are high in the proportion of those who 
have not had more than four years of such training and low in the 
percentage that has seven years or more of training beyond the hi"h 
school. 

Tami e — A ntnjtcr <tf jfiwrx / mining abnrr h >yh xrhonl by ))injttr tfco graphic 

tlirixirw 


Nunitier years training shove high school 


Major geo^rnphic 

division 

Total 

i of cases 

| 

No reply 

No training 
Hhove high 
school 

1 to 4 year* 

i 

1 

1 5 to 8 years ' 

! 

7 years or 
more 

* 

! 

i 

i 

\ um- 
lier 

Per 

(Tilt 

‘Num-I Per 
her j tvi it 

Nnm- Per 
!>er cent 

1 

Num* 

1 Per 

1 j 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

- | 

| ? 

1 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 8 ! 

i 

i 

i. 

• i 

.. 

i 1? 

North Atlantic 

2, 079 
. 4. .w3 

1 1 , 3*1 
i , woo 
1.881 

125 

r..oi 

| 1 

0 i 

557 , 26. 79 
1. 190 1 24. 37 
464 33. 55 ! 

616 1 34. 10 
471 ) iV03 

613 
1,783 
456 
575 
| 664 

29.4* 
36.51 ■ 
32.97 1 
31.83 | 
35. 03 j 

1 784 

1,712 
, 392 

469 

643 

o* -j 

North Central. ... 

South Atlantic* ! 

South Central | 

Western 

i 

1*4 I 
68 
143 
102 

; 3.76 
i 4.01 
1 7.01 
, 5.42 

i 14 1 11 28 
3 1 .21 
3 .16 

; 1 . 05 

*fi 1 1 

35 0ft 
28 34 
25.8ft 
34. 18 

Entire Cmte*t States | 

| 12.032 

«aj 

j 5. 16 

,21 i .17 

3. 298 j 27. 4 1 , 

4,091 , 

:m.ou 

4,000 

33.24 


Training of college faculty members in professional education 
subjects is being advocated very widely. In order to 'determine the 
extent of such training that the staffs of land-grant institutions 
have had. Table 30 wu^constructed upon the basis of individual 
questionnaire replies.' It will be noted that .the South Atlantic and 
tlm. South Central States haft the smallest proportion of staff mem- 
liers who have hnd no training in professional education* subjects 
ami that relatively large percentages have received 24 semester hours 
or more of instruction in this field. Apparently a considerable 
degree of dependence is being placed upon training in education by 
the land-grant institutions of these States. The question may be 
raised whether such training is regarded in some sense as a substitute 
for the usual academic degrees. • 

Table 31 shows’ for the entire United States the relationship of 
the number of semester hours of professional education to the highest 
degre c^ield by stuff members. 
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Table 30. — Training in professional education by major geographic divisions 


Number semester hours of professional education subjects 


Major geographic 
division 

Total 

number 

oases 

No reply | 

__ 1 

No profession- 
al training 

1 to li semes- 
- ter hours 

12 to 23 semes-| 
ter hours | 

24 or more 



Num- 

ber 

Ter 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
• cent 

i 

Nura-j Per 
ber k cent 

Num- 

ber 

' * , 

Per i 
cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

I 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

5 j 

8 

• 

14 

11 

12 

North Atlantic 

2,079 

1, 133 

M. 59 

250 

' 12.03 

2Hft i 13. 70 

197 

9. 48 

212 

10.20 

North Central 

4,883 

2, 1K3 

44.70 

592 

| 12. 12 

636 t 

13. 03 

789 

16. 16 

683 

13.99 

South Atlantic 

1,383 

807 

.58. 35 

79 

1 5.71 

149 ! 

10.78 

145 

10.48 

203 

14.68 

Bouth Central 

1, 806 

S7K 

48. 6 2 

139 

7. 70 

222 

12.29 

276 

15.28 

291 

16. 11 

Western 

1.881 

865 

45.99 

20K 

: n.06 

242 

12.86 

277 

14. 73 

2K9 

l7>. 36 

* Entire United 
States 

12,032 

5,868 

, 48. 77 

1,268 

10.54 

I, 534 

i 

12. 75 

1,684 

14.00 

1,678 

13.94 


Tabu: 31. — Highest degree of staff members icith reference to semester hours of 
professional training in education ' 


F 

i 

1 Total 

Highest degree received 

Semester hours ^professional training j 

1 

number 
of cases 

i 

No reply 

No degree 

_ 

i A. D. t 
B. 8. 

. 

M. A., 

M. 8, 

Pb. D„ 

sc. n. 

1 

t 

S 

• 

4 

5 

1 

7 

No reply 

5,868 

692 

308 

2,336 

1,685 

847 

None 

1.268 

16 

36 

395 

395 

426 

1 to 11 

1.535 

22 

27 

551 

582 

353 

12 to Zt 

l. 683 

2.5 

31 

6K1 

691 

2.55 

24 and more I 

i 1,678 

28 

33 

580 

729 

308 

Total .'. 

12.002 

783 

435 

.4,543 

4,082 

i 

2. 189 


Inasmuch as teaching or administrative experience in the public 
schools usually presupposes some instruction in professional educa- 
tion subjects, it is interesting to note the Relationship that such 
experience on the part of land-grant college staffs bears to semester 
hours of professional training. The data are presented in Tables 32 
and 33. . 


Table 32. — Secondary school teaching experience of staff members according to 
number of semester hours of professional training received 


Semester hours of professional training 

Total 
number 
of rajics 

Number of years spent teaching In 
secondary schools 

No reply 

1 None 

L , . 

1 to 2 
years 

3 yekrs or 
more 

1 

1 

» 

I 4 

ft 

1 

No reply 

None 

1 to 11 

1*2 to 21 

24un<lmofv 

Total... 

xm 

I.MR 

1.535 

1.683 

1.078 

1,793 
192 
348 
375 
377 | 

2, 762 
M 
630 

* 411 
224 

AM 

114 

271 

388 

343 

728 
, 98 

2H0 
flOfl 
734 

12. m2 

3. UBS 

1 

4. von 

1,701 

2,346 
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Tahle 33 . — Number of ‘years spent by staff members in a principal ship or super- 
intendency with reference to professional training 


1 

Semester hours of professional training 

^ Total 
number 
of cases 

Number of years spent in principalahip 
or superintendency 

No reply 

None 

1 to 2 
years 

3 years or 
more 

1 

2 

S 

4 

4 

1 

i 

No reply 

! 5, MS 

2,041 

2,767 

215 

245 

None # 1 

i i.2ft* 

348 

868 

30 

22 

1 to 11 

1.58ft 

723 

637 

100 

75 

12 to 23 : i . . 

1.6*3 

m 

417 

168 

129 

24 and more 

1.678 

230 

937 

215 

. 296 

Total 

12.032 

i 

4.911 

5, 62^. 

728 

7fi7 


In connection with the teaching experience of staff members it 
is interesting to note the regions in which teaching of agriculture 
’ in the public schools is most frequently an plement of staff experience. 
Table 34 presents the data available. It will be noted that a larger 
proportion of the staff in the South Atlantic States has such expe- 
rience than is the case in^any other region. * 

Tah^e 34 . — Years spent teaching agriculture in secondary schools by geographic 

location 


Major geographic division 

Total 
number 
o f cases 

Years spent teaching agriculture In secondary schools 

No reply 

None 

1 to 2 years 

3 years or more 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

9 

S 

4 


6 

7 

8 

• 

19 

• 

North Atlantic 

2,079 

1,063 

61.13 

918 

44.16 

62 

2.50 

46 

221 

North Central 

4,883 

2,391 

48.99 

2,063 

42.65 

204 

4. 17 

205 

4.19 

South Atlantic 

1,383 

669 

48.37 

546 

39. 47 

90 

6.53 

78 

6. 63 

South Central 

1,800 

669 

37.04 

969 

53.66 

95 

5.26 

73 

4.04 

Western 

1,881 

1,039 

55.23 

691 

36.76 

88 

4.67 

63 

3.34 

Entire United States.. 

12,032 

5,831 

48.48 

5,207 

43.27 

529 

4.39 

f 465 

186 


Another method of judging the interests and activities of'umversity 
and college personnel is afforded by the records of their publi- 
cations. Table 40 indicates for each geographic region the number 
and per cqjpt of staff members who produced in 1928 research publi- 
cations only, popular publications only, and those who produced both 
research and popular writings. Attention is called to the /lumber 
that failed to furnish information in regard to publications. It 
appears probable that the large proportion of these omissions were 
due to the fact that staff members had no publications to report. In 
this connection it should be noted that the South Atlantic and South 
Central States*show the largest percentage of failures to furnish 
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information and that they, also show a small percentage reporting 
research publications and an even smaller percentage reporting both 
research and popular publications. 

\ 

Table 35 . — Number and per cent of staff members t cho had publications during 
. the year, with reference to geographic location 


Number who had publications during year 


Major geographic divi- 
sion 

Total 
number 
of cases 

No reply 

No publi- 
cations 

Research 

publications 

only 

Popular 

publications 

only 

Both research 
and popular 
publications 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber | 

Per 

cent 

Num- * 
her 

Per 

cent 

1 

2 

a 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

$ 

10 

11 

12 

North Atlantic 

2,079 1 1,032 

49.64 

38 

1.82 

401 

19.29 

270 

12.99 

33S 

16.26 

North Central 

4,883 

| 2,660 

54.60 

32 

.66 

905 

18.53 

589 

12.06 

691 

14. 15 

South Atlantic 

1,383 

904 

65. 36 

7 

.51 

155 

11.21 

173 

12.51 

144 

10.41 

South Central 

1,806 

1,225 

67.83 

15 

.83 

236 

13. 07 

156 

H. 64 

174 

9.63 

Western 

1,881 

l y 025 

54.49 

4 

.21 

342 

IK. 18 

177 

9.41 

333 

17.71 

Entire United States. 

12,032 

6,852 

56. 95 

96 

.80 

2,039 

16. 95 

1,365 

11.34 

1,680 

13.06 


Another distribution of thS publications of staff members in the 
land-grant institutions is shown by Table 36, which indicates the 
number of staff members holding various degrees who have pro- 
duced research publications only, popular publications only, or both 
research and popular publications. 


Table 36 . — Number of staff members i cho had publications during the gear 
\cith reference to highest degree received 


Highest degree received 

Total 
number 
of cases 

Number who had publications during year 

No reply 

No pub- 
lications 

Research 

publi- 

cations 

only 

Popular 

publi- 

cations 

only 

Both 

research 

and 

popular 

publica- 

tions 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

No reply 

781 

680 

8 

27 

41 

25 

No degree 

435 

372 

3 

14 

35 

11 

A. B. or B. S 

4,543 

3, 270 

39 

356 

598 

280 

M. A. or M. 8 

4, 082 

2, 135 

33 

742 

552 

620 

Ph. D. or Sc. 1> . 

2, 189 

393 

ik 

901 

138 

744 

Miscellaneous 

2 

2 

W 

>* 0 

0 

0 

Total 

12,032 

6,852 

96 

2,040 

1,364 

1,680 


Still another measure of staff participation in the intellectual 
activities of their craft is afforded by membership in and attendance 
at the meetings of professional and scientific organizations. Tables 
37 and 38 present information in regard to these matters. It appears 
probable in the case of these data that failure to reply indicates 
for the most part lack of membership and failure to attend meetings. 
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This assumption is supports in part by the fact that the two regions 
showing the lurgest proportions of failure to reply show also the 
smallest percentages of memberships and the smallest proportion, 
of attendance at meetings of professional and scientific organizations. * 

Table ,l~. Membership of staff in professional and sticntijlc organization* hy 

geographic locution 


Major geographic division 

a: 

Total 
number 
of cases 

i 

Membership In organ irations 

No reply 

No member- 
ship in orKau- 
1 tat ions 

1 to 5 organi- 
sations 

G organ! tat ions 
or more 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

l>er 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

* . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

• 

11 

a 

North Atlantic 

North Central 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

Western 

Entire United States.. 

2,079 

4,883 

1,383 

1,800 

1,881 

442 

HdS 

080 

488 

21.26 
24.45 
39 19 
37.65 
25. 96 

7 

10 

4 

9 

1 

0.33 

.20 

.28 

.49 

.05 

1,383 

3,046 

713 

980 

1,124 

fl<V 52 
62. 37 
51.55 
54. 26 
59. 75 

247 

633 

124 

137 

268 

11. 89 
12. 98 
8.9H 
7.60 
14.24 

12,032 

3,346 

27.82 31 

i 

.35 

7,24« 

60.22 

1,409 

11.71 


Table 38. — Attendance of staff at professional and scientific organization, meet- 
ings by geographic lo< ation 


Major geographic division 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Attendance at organization meetings 

No reply 

No attendance 

Meetings of 1 
to 5 organita- 
1 lions attended 

1 

Meetings of 6 or 
more organiia- 
tious attended 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

1 

2 

t 

4 

4 

7 

1 • 

7 / 

• 8 

i 

II 

North Atlantic 

North Central 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

Western 

2.070 

4,883 

1,383 

1,808 

1,881 

917 
1, 899 
768 
986 
721 

44 10 

38.89 

55.52 

54.59 

38.33 

103 

533 

79 

186 

359 

197 
10.91 
5 73 
10.29 
19 08 

1,012 

2,286 

503 

603 

783 

48.67 

46.81 

36.37 

33.38 
41. 02 

47 

105 

33 

31 

18 

2 20 
3.30 
238 
1.74 
.97 

Entire United 8tates. . 

12,032 

6,201 

43.96 

1,260 

10.47 

A 187 

43. 11 

294 

.244 


Twenty or twenty-five years ago it was sometimes the custom for 
institutions to grant with considerable liberality honorary degrees to 
staff members who suffered from the academic handicap of not having 
earned graduate degrees. This practice has fallen into disrepute dur- 
ing the past generation, and honorary degrees may now be regarded 
as indicating the probability that those who receive them have ren- 
dered service of some distinction. It is interesting to note therefore, 
in Tafcle 89, that a larger proportion of the staff members in the 
North Atlantic States hold honorary master’s and doctor’s degrees 
than in any other region. The obvious inference that the staffs of 
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I a ml -gnuit institutions in the North Atlantic States contain a rela- 
tively large number of men of sufficient note to have won this form 
df recognition should not be accepted as conclusive. Private insti- 
tutions continue to dominate the higher educational situation in 
this urea and follow the practice of more liberal distribution of 
honorary degrees than is the case in regions in which public institu- 
tions set the fashion. * * 


Table 39 . — Honorary degrees held "by staff members according to geographic 

location 


1 


Honorary degrees 

Major geographic division 

TotaJ 
number 
of cases 

No reply 

No honorary 
degree 

Honorary mas- 
ters 

Honorary doc- 
tors 



Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cant 

1 

: 

S 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

9 

11 

\nrth Atlantic 

2,079 

306 

14. 72 

1,700 

81,77 

19 

.91 

54 

2.00 

North Central.. . 

4,883 

506 

10.36 

4, 281 

87. 67 

26 

.53 

70 

1.44 

South Atlantic _ 

1.383 

122 

8.82 

1,277 

88.72 

8 

.58 

26 

1.88 

South Central - 

1,806 

182 

10.08 

1,602 

88.70 

9 

.50 

13 

.72 

Western 

1,881 

109 

8.99 

1.070 

89. 10 

4 

.21 

32 

1.70 

Entire United States.* 

12,032 

1,285 

10.68 

10,480 

87. 15 

60 

.55 

195 

1.62 


Of the 12,032 individual members of the staffs of the land-grant 
institutions' who reported 9,808 stated that they were employed by 
the institutions full time; 197 from 75 per cent to 99 per cent of 
their tyne; 572 from 50 per cent to 74 per cent; 166 from 25 per 
cent to 49 per cent; and 85 less than 25 per cent. No statements 
were made concerning the percentage of their time clevoted to insti- 
tutional work by 1,114 staff members. However, examination of 
other evidence contained in these reports indicates that with rela- 
tively few exceptions practically all gave full time to institutional 
duties. The data with reference to per cent of time staff members ’ 
are employed by the institutions are presented by Table 40. 


Tabus 40 . — Per cent of time staff members are employed by institution by 

geographic divimovs 



Total 

number 

cases 


JTlme employed 

Major geographic division 

No 

reply 

Full 

time 

75 to 9ft 
per cent 

a 1 

50 to 74 
per cent- 

«- 

25 to 49 
l>er cent 

l^ess than 
25 per 
cent 

t 

1 

1 

4 

1 

^ 1 

7 

8 

North Atlantic - 

2,079 

90 

1,854 

35 

78 

0 

13 

North Central 

4,883 

363 

3,885 

75 

387 

131 

42 

Booth Atlantic..... 

1.383 

210 

1,085 

30 

29 

11 

12 

8011th Central 

1,806 

294 

1,4\# 

23 

31 

5 

8 

Western 

1,881 

151 

1,628 

84 

47 

10 

10 

Entire United States 

12,032 

1,114 

9,898 

197 

572 

160 

85 
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Use of the time of staff members in the conduct of the various 
activities of the land-grant institutions is shown by Table 41 for 
the entire United States and Tables 42 to 48 give the same data dis- 
tributed by geographic areas for each type of activity. It will be 
noted that the South Central and South Atlantic institutions have 
relatively small percentages of staff members that do no undergradu- 
ate work and relatively high proportions of staff members that con- 
duct no graduate work. More than half of the members of the staffs 
of the South Atlantic and the Western States report that they do no 
research. Probably this is also actually the case in the South Cen-* 1 
tral States since a larger percentage of the staff members in these 
institutions than in any other region failed to furnish information 
on this point. Experience shows that a considerable proportion of 
omissions upon points of this kind may safely be interpreted as 
replies in the negative. Apparently greater relative emphasis is 
placed upon extension work in the South Atlantic and South Central 
institutions than in other regions since a smaller percentage of their 
staffs do no extension work than is the case in the other areas. This 
conclusion is corroborated by expenditures given by Part III of this 
survey dealing with business management and finance. 


Table 41. — Distribution of staff members' lime 


Devoted 


Percentage of time 

, Under- 
grad u- 

flUiS 

Gradu- 

ates 

Research 

Creative 

Work 

Adminis- 

trative 

work 

Exten- 

sion 

Public 

oontucls 

1 

l 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

No reply 

No time . 

1 to 9 per cent 

10 to 19 per cent 

20 to 29 per cent 

80 to 39 per cent : _ 

40 to 49 per cent 

60 to 59 per cent 

60 to 69 per cent •... . 

70 to 79 per cent 

80 to 89 per cent 

90 to 100 per cent 

Total i 

2,428 
2, 5.54 
138 
309 
571 
513 
485 
875 
681 
752 
682 
1,984 

2,717 

6,725 

692 

803 

540 

218 

129 

88 

24 

14 

9 

y 13 

2,640 
5, m 
578 
846 
628 
310 
204 
310 
123 
84 
or, 
321 

2,748 

7,440 

477 

465 

283 

130 

95 

102 

45 

42 

36 

169 

2,690 
5, 255 
1,535 
904 
519 
282 
167 
178 
76 
98 
57 
272 

2,7*2 

0,401 

803 

383 

152 

67 

30 
71 

31 
39 
42 

1,281 

2,710 
6, 190 
% 316 
592 
125 
32 
14 
21 
5 
3 
2 

22 

12,032 

12,032 

ft 032 

12,032 

12.032, 

12,032 

12,032 


- may uc iruiu aixjve ioiais t me entire mi m her 0 ! 
each of the Kinds of work to which staff members devote time, 
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Table 42 — Percentage of staff nu mbers' time devoted to undergraduates , accord - 

ing to geographic location 


Major grnpraphic divi- 
SioD 

Total 

Ko re- 
ply 

No 

time 




Per cent of time 




number 
of cases 

1 to 
9 

10 to 
19 

20 to 
29 

30 to 
39 

40 to 
49 

50 to 

1 

60 to 
09 

70 to 
79 

80 to 
89 

90 to 
100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

North Atlantic 

2, 079 

282 

475 

26 

71 

100 

88 

f 

70 

> 

ir>7 

157 

116 

129 

386 

North Central 

4,883 

891 

979 

54 

175 

263 

239 

239 

401 

292 

344* 

283 

713 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

1,38.3 

333 

455 

13 

32 

44 

45 

34 

54 

68 

75 


181 

1,806 

570 

295 

15 

32 

53 

« 47 

48 

100 

on 

106 

W5 

372 

Western. 

1 .HS 1 


349 

20 

60 

, 105 

92 

88 

142 

97 

114 

116 

348 

E n t ire United 
Stales - 

12,032 

1 

2,427 

1 

2, 553 

110 

v \ 

t 

i — 

j 571 

1 511 

485 

870 

080 

755 

671 

2,000 


Taui.e 43.— Percentage of *1 a ff members' time devoted to graduates, according to 

gcograph ic location 


Major peopraphic divi- 
sion 

r* 

Total 
number 
of cases 

No re- 
ply 

No 

time 

Per cent of time 

1 to 
9 

10 to 
19 

20 to 
29 

30 to 
39 

40 to 
49 

50 to 
59 

00 to 
09 

70 to 
79 

80 to 
89 

90 to 
100 

1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

& 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1# 

11 

1 

It 

13 

14 

North Atlantic 

2.079 

1 

312 

1.235 

133 

173 

120 

48 

22 

25 

1 4 

2 

2 

3 

North Central 

4,883 

1.006 

2.656 

288 

362 

249 

108 

82 

38 

i is 

7 

6 

6 

South Atlantic. 

1,383 

348 

8.37 

M) 

81 

30 

9 

5 

3 

1 0 

3 

1 

1 

South Central 

1,806 

594 

932 

68 

101 

66 

23 

8 

10 

' 1 

0 

0 

3 

Western 

1.881 

397 

1 ,*005 

144 

146 

60 

30 

12 

12 

j 4 

2 

0 

0 

En t ire U nited 






1 








Status 

M2, 032 

2,717 

6,725 

692 

863 

M0 

218 

129 

88 

24 

14 

0 

13 


Table 44. — Percentage of staff members' time devoted to research, according to 


geographic location 

JL ■ 


XL- 

! 

Total | 

No re- 
ply 

No 

time 




Per cent of time 




Major Rcopraphicdlv Won 

i 

number 
of cases 

1 to 
9 

10 to 
19 

20 to 
29 

30 to 
39 

40 to 

49 

50 to 
59 

60 to 
69 

70 to 
79 

80 to 
89 

90 to 
100 

gS ' 

t 

S 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

13 

13 

14 

North Atlantic 

2,079 

299 

1,078 

106 

166 

120 

51 

40 

54 

24 

21 

19 

101 

North Central 

4,883 

1,004 

2, 227 
771 

270 

411 

323 

153 

107 

158 

58 

35 

25 

106 

South Atlantic 

1,383 

346 1 

55 

64 

45 

16 

17 

17 

6 

5 

5 

36 

South Central 

1,806 

594 

890 

64 

86 

55 

24 

10 

27 

0 

7 

8 

32 

Western 

1,881 

397 

956 

77 

119 

1 i — 

85 

66 

30 

54 

26 

16 

9 

46 

Entire United 
States 

12,002 

2,040 

6,922 

578 

i 

1 840 

628 

310 

204 

310 

123 

84 

66 

321 
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Table 4u. — Percentage of staff members’ time devoted to creative work, accord- 

,n 0 to fj cog rap hie location 



Total 

1 

No rr-> Nr» 

| Per mu of time f 

.'•uji/t ujub^ipivuh iaiuu uumiXT 
of COSCM 

ply 

time 

1 1 to 
1 9 

in to;2i) to 
19 29 

30 to 40 to 
30 ( 4U 

H f 

50 to 

59 

10 

I 

Min 70 to R0 to 
09 i 70 • 1 Wl 

n n i n 

» 

oo to 
100 

14 

* 3! 
» 
28 
20 
31 

i * 

s * 

4 

1 4 

I *j 7 

North Atlantic 

North Central.. 

South Atlantic 

South Central. 

Western 

Entire United 

States. . . 

2, 070 
4.XR3 
1,383 
1,806 
1,881 

^ Si « 

1 

1 

i, m 
3, fttn 
873 

uoo 

1. 127 

1 104 
i 212 
35 
.w ! 
«8 

86 I 61 
202 125 

37 1 22 
50 . 28 
90 j i7 

as 

48 
10 
11 ! 

30 

; «! 

i , 

i • 0 
: o 
21 

h; 

42 

13 

24 

1 i 4 
14 i 1H 

r, 4 

1 *| A 
13 1 11 

t 

1 n 

1. H* 
1 3 

5 

12, 032 

2, 748 

7, 440 

477 

465 : 283 

1.1ft ' 

0.0 

102 

i 

45 l 42 


m 


Tahi.e 46. Percentage of staff members' time devoted to administrative. work 

according to geographic locution * 


* i 

: f 

" ‘ , Total .. „ 

t NO IT*- 

1 

1 

No 

time 

• Pit cent of tlmr 


|iiumnrr . 

Of CftSCSj 

1 to 

9 

lftto 

10 

20 to Unto ! 40to 
29 ! 39 19 

50 to 
59 

1 l | 

OOtn i 70tn Wlto f*0 hi 
1 Oft . 79 j SO |300 

1, 

t | 3 

* 1 

4 

I 

1 

r 

7 8 

0 

1° 

11 

12 • 11 14 

| 1 

North Atlantic 

North Central 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

W astern 

Entire United 
States . 

2,079 %9 

4.883 ! 1,051 
1.383 345 

1.806 ,195 

1.H81 390 

m 
2,080 
093 
7 NO 
708 1 

270 

714 

121 

145 

279 

187 

3711 

7* i 
02 

171 | 

1- 

117 47 

205 I 118 

49 32 

09 38 

79. 47 

4, 

65 

21 1 
38, 

! 33 
72 

1 17 
f 31 

25 

12 

35 

0 

4 

18 

19 1 ifj M 
44 I 3< 102 

tf 1 1 . 2# 

13 1 It 3V 

13 i 12 ; 41 

12,032 ; 2,690 

5,255 

1,535 

i 

901 1 519 , 282 

1 i 

■ 167 | 

178 

75 

I : 

08 | 57 | 272 

1 1 


Table 47. Percentage of staff t lumbers' time devoted to extension, according to 

geographic location 


« 

Major geographic division 

Total 
number 
of cases 

No rr- 

No 




Per cent of time 




ply 

time 

1 to 
0 

10 to 
19 

20 to 
29 

Jaoio 
| 39 

40 to 
40 

50 to 
59 

00 to 
69 

70 to 
79 

80 to 
89 

90 to 
100 

1 

: 

t 

4 

4 

C 

7 

i 8 

> 

• 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

— 

14 

North Atlantic 

2,079 

4.883 

1.383 

i.Hfri 
1.H81 | 

314 

1,072 

346 

.598 

4()2 

1.280 
2,076 
559 
861 
i o*><; 

140 

THi 

80 
f Qo 

34 

68 

14 

14 

22 

10 

30 

13 

11 

14 





North Control 

7 

8 

A 

164 

South Atlantic 

tViH 

,v> 

IlHl 

40 

52 

79 

14 

27 

11 

15 

22 

477 

South Control...; 

3 

14 

0 

IS 

9 

311 

Wi^tern 

lUii 

2 

1 

2 

4 

0 

3 

163 

Entire United States.. 

1 , 

IpTi 

0 

14 

3 

3 

3 

166 

12,032 j 

2, r.i2 

0,401 

803 

383 

152 

67 

30 

71 

31 

39 

42 

1,281 
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Taklb4?S * — Percentage of *taff member*' lime devoted to public contact accord- 
ing to geographic Joe of ion 



Total 

v 

No rv- 

1)1 V 

1 V 
No 

time 

Per cent of time 

Major gro*rrapliir division numl*r 

i 

, 1 

i 

!mo 


i 

i 





of CHW‘S 


1 to ! 

! 10 tO 

20 to 


40 to 50 to 00 to 

70 to 

80 t o 

90 to 





9 

19 

20 

39 

i 

49 

| 69 ' 

1 09 

79 

89 

100 

1 


3 

4 



7 

8 

ft 

11 

i 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Norlh A Mam if 

2. 079 

in 

i. ir.i 

4fir> 

111 

23 

4 

3 

|— < 

2 

1 

0 

3 

North i 'em nil 

4, HH3 

i, o;>u 

2,510 

991 | 

1 23ft 

41 

If) 

fi 

■ 8 

2 

0 

2 

7 

South Atlantic 


344 

733 

208 

74 

17 

0 

1 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Ninth t ern ml 

1.H0G 

m 

K41 


m 

Jfi 

4 

3 

1 4 

0 


0 

7 

Western 

; i. km 

3117 

WO 

380 

1 100 

28 

8 

1 

1 3 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

Kut ire I'niUMj Stales. 

12 , 0:12 

u. no 

| fi, 191 

2,318 

I 

j 

126 

32 

14 21 

5 

3 

2 

21 


O 

ERIC 


An elementary act of judgment makes it perfectly evident that a 
siatF member who holds the. Ph. D. is not invariably a better teacher 
or investigator than n staff member who holds only the master’s or 
bachelors degree, -but when a large group rather than an individual 
case, is considered jjt seems to be a reasonably safe assumption that 
the group holding the higher degrees will perform academic func- 
tions more effectively than the groups with lesser amounts of train- 
ing. The relationship of degrees held to the time devoted to various 
types of institutional duties mukes an interesting study. Data in 
regard to these matters are presented for examination by Tables 49 
to 55. It will be noted that a larger per cent of the staff nleml>ers 
holding doctor’s degrees than of any other degree group gives some 
time to undergraduate instruction. However, a smaller per eent of 
the doctors than of any other group gives from 80 to 100 per 
cent of their time to undergraduate instruction. Further, since 
only 18 per cent of the entire staff-holds the doctor’s degree it is 
apparent that undergraduate instruction is carried on in large part 
by other stuff members. . 

Even more interesting and significant are the figures with refer- 
ence to the degrees held by those who conduct graduate work. 
Attention is called to the fact that only 236 of 435 staff members who 
hold no degree report that they conduct no graduate work. If it is 
assumed that the 184 who made no reply to this question in fact 
conduct no. graduate work, a total is obtained of 420 nondegree 
holders who conduct no graduate -work. This leaves 15 who have 
not themselves obtained any degree, conducting the work of students 
for advanced degrees. By making similai; combinations and subtrac- 
tions of figures it seems that in the land-grant institutions there are 
383 staff members who hold the bachelor's degree ns their highest 
earned degree who are giving graduate work to students. Further, 
if it is assumed (Tint the graduate, students instructed by those them- 
selves hold the master's ns their highest degree, are all students 
11 MW— 30— vol 1 10 
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seeking degrees no higher than the master’s, the situation is such as 
to cause even more concern about the character of graduate instruc- 
tion in the land-grant institutions as a group. Eight hundred and 
seventy-six staff members hold degrees no higher than those for 
which their instruction is intended to prepare students. Thus 1.274 
staff members or slightly more than 10 per cent of the total are giving 
instruction to students who seek degrees as high or higher than those 
held by their instructors. 

Table 40 . — Percentage of time devoted to undergraduates by staff members 
according to highest dr yin s received 


Highest tiegToe received 

Tolnl 

Percentage of lime devoted to undergraduates 

ntiml>er 

of 

No 

reply 

No 

time 

' 

19 nr 
less 

20to 
39 | 

40 to 
59 

6U to 

3. j 

80 to 
100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

* ! • 

No reply 

No degree •. 

A. It. or II. 

M. A. or M. 8 

Pb. D; or Sc, D 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

781 
436 
4. M3 
4,082 
2, 189 
2 

366 
177 
1, 171 
M4 
109 
0 

200 

123 

1,294 

620 

311) 

0 

12 

8 

123 

2181 

160 

0 

12 

10 

246 1 
379 
429 
0 

i 35 

21 
3X4 
506 
408 

30 

26 

3*2 

598 

399 

0 

1 

31? 

1 

12,032 

2,427 

2,653 

500 

1,082 

1,355 

1,435 

2,671 

Table 50— Percentage of time devoted to graduates by staff members according 

to highest degrees received 

o 

Tliglin^degroe received 

I 

Total 

Percentage of time devoted to graduates , 

number 
of cases 

2 

No 

reply 

No 

time 

19 or 
less 

20 to 39 

40 to 50 

60 to 79 

80 to 
100 

1 

3 

4 

6 



6 

7 

• 8 

1 i 

» 

No reply a 

No degree 

A. B. or D. S 

M. A. v M. 8 

Pb. D. or Sc. D. 

Miscejlaneous 1 

781 
435 ; 
4, M3 
4,082 ; 
2, 189 
2 : 

380 

1K4 

1,298 

671 

184 

0 

373 
236 
2,862 
2, .535 
717 
2 

19 

10 

275 

628 

623 

0 

i 

8 

3 

71 

193 

483 

O 

0 

1 

1 35 
40 

151 

P 

0 

I, 

24 ' 
0 

1 

1 

4 

y 

7 

i, o 

Total | 

12,032 

2, 717 

6. 725 

1,555 

f w 

217 

38 

' 23' 


Table 51 . — Percentage of time devoted to research by staff members a<cordinil \ 

to highest degives received . 


Highest degree received 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

, 

Percentage of time devoted to research 

No 

reply 

No 

time 

19 or 
less 

20 to 
29 

40 to 
59 

60 to 
79 

80 to 
100 

1 

1 

s 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

! • 

No reply 

781 

376 

358 

19 

8 

6 

4 

10 

No degree 

435 

184 

231 

13 

1 

3 

1 

7 

A. II. or 11. 8.. 

4, 543 

1,203 

2,543 

306 

175 

109 

40 

107 

M. A.orM.B 

4.082 

638 

2. 129 

532 

354 

194 

74 

161 

I'h. I). or 8c. D 

2, I8» 

179 

659 


400 

202 

•88 

107 

Miscellaneous 

2 

0 

* 2 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

12,032 

2,040 

fi, 022 

1,424 

938 

5T4 

207 

387 
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Tahi.e r»2 .—Percentage of time devoted to other creative work by at off numbers 
according to highest degrees received 


Highest degree received 

TotnF 
number 
of cases 

Percentage of time devoted to other creative work 

No 

reply 

3 

No 

time 

19 nr 
less 

20 to 39 j 

40 to 59 

GO to 79 

80 to 100 

1 

* 

4 

4 

i 

» 1 

’ 

8 

1 

No reply ; 

No degree ... 

A ll. nr It. S 

M. A. or MS.... 1 

Fh. 1) or Se. I> . . . 

Miscellaneous 

* Total | 

7M1 ( 
435 1 
4, M3 
4.0*2 
2, 189 
2 

i 379 
1 484 

1.309 
081 
195 
0 

349 
218 
2,711 
2, 697 
1,403 
2 

20 

17 

247 

309 

289 

0 

13 

8 

118 
153 
121 j 
V 

11 

2 

58 

08 

| 58 

0 

2 

2 

20 

33 

24 

O 

A 

81 

39 

0 

12,032 

2.748 | 7,440 

042 | 413 107 

i 

87 

205 


Tahi.e 5.1— Percentage of time devoted to administrative work by stuff members 
according to highest degrees received 


Peroentane of time devoted to administrative work 


1 

Highest degree received 

• i 

k 

r 

nnmlmr — • 


i of 
cases 

No. 

r^iy 

No 

time 

19 or 
les$ 

20 to 
39 

1 

40 to 

i 

60 to 
79 

80 to 
100 

i 

1 

- _% 

1 ? 

L 

3 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

1 

Xn reply 

Xo degree 

A. II. or II. S 

M. A or M, S 

Fh. \#or Sc, [) 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

r 

' 781 
435 
4, M3 
4,082 
2, 189 
2 

370 

183 

1,287 

058 

180 

0 

277 
175 
2, 095 
1,917 
790 
1 

54 

26 

607 

909 

843 

0 

21 

16 

230 

302 

232 

0 

14 

7 

120 

131 

72 

1 

7 

2 

63 

68 

32 
26 

141 

07 

33 
0 

12, 032 

2, 090 

5, 255 

2,439 

801 

345 

173 

329 


Taiilk rA .— Percentage of time devoted to extension bg staff members affording 

to highest degrees feceived 


Highest degree received 

Total 
number 
of eases 

Percentage of time devoted to extension 

No 

reply 

tlml 

19 or 
less 

20 to 
39 

40 to 
59 

GOto 

79 

80 to 
100 

I 

3 

3 

4 . 

4 

I 

7 

8 

• 

Xo reply 

781 

379 

226 

28 

7 

2 

7 

132 

Xo degree . 

435 

183 

149 

11 

4 

3 

4 

81 

A. 11. or li S 

4. M3 

1,294 

1,936 

284 

92 

50 

30 

857 

A. or M. S_ 

4.082 

682 

2, 503 

519 

80 

35 

24 

239 

Ph, D. or Sc. F) 

2, 189 

PH 

1,585 

344 

36 

11 

A 

14 

Miscellaneous 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tot nl' .**. . 

12,032 

2,732 

0,401 

1, 186 

219 

101 

70 

1,323 


O 

ERLC 
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Table 50. — Percentage of time drilled to public contacts bp staff members irilh 
reference to highest degrees received 

I 


TTlghest degree waived 

Total 

Percentage of time tlevoted to public contacts 

number 
of cases 

No 

reply j 

No time 

> 19 or ' 

Ions 

•JO lo 30 

40 to 59 

1 

1 no to 70 

sOtolOO 

1 

* 

* 

4 

5 

€ 

7 

n 

s 

No reply 

7SI 
435 
4. M3 
4.0S2 
2, 189 
2 

375 

184 

1,294 

665 

192 

0 

319 

190 

2,386 

2.210 

1.083 

2 

65 

41 
778 
1, 144 
880 
0 

i r \ 

2 

1 

22 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

9 

4 

2 

0 

No decree . . 

A.B. orB. 8 

M. A. or M. S 

Ph. D. or 6c. D 

Miscellaneous 

1 o 
15 

50 

51 
26 

0 

Total 

12. 032 

2,710 

6, 190 

1 2.wft 

157 

36 

8 

23 
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The relationship of age to attainment of the various academic 
ranks is shown for the United States and for each of the geographic 
areas by Tables 5G to 59. For the United States "as a whole the 
great majority of staff members became instructors between the 
ages of 20 and 29, assistant professors between the ages of 25 and 34, 
and associate professors when from 30 to 39 years old. However, 
attainment of professorships shows much less decided concentration 
of age groups. Of those who replied 17.6 per cent became profes- 
sors between the ages of 25 and 29; 28.2 per cent between 30 and 34; 
26 per cent between 35 and 39-; and 14.6 per cent between 40 and 44. 

Table 50.— Ape at tchich staff numbers become instructors, according to gar 

graphic location 


r 

i 

Major geographic division 

u, 

Total 
num- 
l*r of 
cases 

No 

reply 

Arc 

19 or 
less 

20 to 

24 

25 4o 
29 

30 to 

34 

« 

35 to 
39 

40 to 

44 

45 to 
49 

50 or 
I over 


t 

s 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

North Atlantic . 

2,079 

690 

11 

831 

563 

175 

64 

25 

f, 

14 

North Centrul 

4,883 

2,084 

20 

932 

1,158 

457 

143 

55 

24 

10 

South Atlantic 

1,383 

830 

14 

211 

225 

71 

18 

9 

4 

l 

South rentral 

1,806 

1.006 

12 

328 

292 

97 

38 

24 

ft 

3 

Western 

1,881 

798 

4 

305 

461 

201 

68 

33 

8 

3 

' Entire United States. 

12,032 

A 408 

61 

2,307 

2,699 

1,001 

331 

146 

48 

31 
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Tahle f>7. — Age at i \rhicH staff member* became assistant t/rofessors, according to 

geographic, local ton 


Major geographic division 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

No 

reply 

Ape 

19 or ^ 
less | 

4 ■ 

20 to 

24 

25 to 
29 

• 

30 to 
M 

35 to 
30 

40 to 
44 

45 to 
49 ; 

i 

50 or 
over 

j 

i * 

I 

* 

7 

8 

9 

w 

11 

North Atlantic 

2,079 

1, 169 

0, 

26 

349 

328 

133 

42 

19 

13 

North Central 

4,883 

a. 060 

1 

',71 

606 

687 

310 

100 

48 

10 

South Allan tic 

1,383 

084 

0 

48 

164 

120 

43 

17 

3 

4 

8oulh Central 

1,806 

1, 260 

0 

46 

246 

154 

59 

24 

14 

3 

Western 

1,881 

1,098 

0 

43 

257 

281 

116 

51 

18 

17 

Kmire I nited States.. 

i 12,032 

1 

7, 561 

1 

1 

234 

1,622 

1,570 

j 661 

234 

i IM 

! 47 

1 


Table 58. — Age atmcfi irh staff members became associate professors, according to 

geographic location 


• 

Major geographic division 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

No 

reply 




Age 




19 or 
less 

4 

20 to 

24 

25 to 
29 

30 to 

34 

35 to 1 
3V j 

40 to 
" 1 

45 to 

4» 

50 or 
over 

1 

2 

3 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

It 

11 

North Atlantic * 

1 2.079 

1,687 

0 

5 

58 

141 

109 

50 

18 

!' u 

North Central 

4,883 

3,846 

0 

10 

167 

335 

295 

146 

57 

1 27 

South Atlantic 

1,383 

1, 108 

0 

11 

77 

98 

51 

26 

8 

1 4 

South Central 

1 1,806 

1,472 

0 

9 

104 

110 

71 

20 

12 

' 8 

Western 

! 1.881 

17400 

0 

8 

71 

144 

142 

78 

25 j 13 

Entire Cnitod State* 

j 12,032 

9,513 

I 0 

j 

43 

477 

828 

668 

| 330 

120 

63 


Table 59. — Age at which staff numbers became professors, according to 

geographic location 


Major geogrlphlc division 

. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 

cases 

No 

reply 

Age 

19 or 
less 

20 to 

24 

25 to 
29 

30 to 
34 

35 to 
39 

40 to 

44 

45 to 
40 

50 or 

over 

i 

1 

3 

4 

» 

1 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

North Atlantic 

North Central 

South Atlantic 

South Central - 

Western j. 

Entire l* nited States 

2,079 

4,883 

1,383 

1,906 

1,881 

1,485 

3,856 

1,079 

1,400 

1,357 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

33 

7 

13 

14 

79 

172 

72 

83 

97 

i 

160 

286 

80 

140 

131 

165 

291 

74 

88 

124 

100 

150 

42 

46 

79 

49 

64 

19 

25 

41 

Hr 

10 

n 

17 

12,032 

#,177 

2 

SI 1 503 

1 

817 

742 

417 

196 

95 


All institutions reporting in this study have staff meetings of 
one kind or another. Two report biweekly meetings, and 16 monthly, 
and in 26 institutions meetings are called at irregular intervals as 
occasion demands. Nine report that the staff meetings are used for 
the systematic discussion of teaching problems and 82 that they are 
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not so used. Thirty-eight report that such meetings are given over 
largely to special cases of routine business, while three report that 
they are not. The example of the 9 that use staff meetings for a 
systematic discussion of teaching problems is worthy of emulation by 
the others. 

Fifteen institutions report group discussions of teaching problems 
by the entire institutional staff, 27 by the agricultural staff, 35 by 
departmental staffs in the division of agriculture. Thirteen have 
had instruction in teaching problems in organized courses and 30 bv 
occasional lectures from educational experts either from within the 
institution or from other institutions. 

Two institutions report that all these methods are used, 7 use four 
of the five, 12 use three of the five, and the others two or one. This 
indicates that considerable effort and attention are directed to the 
general subject of professional improvement. 

Opportunity for staff members to take courses in their own institu- 
tions either in the division in which they serve or in other divisions 
is another method of professional improvement practiced widely. 
This privilege is a universal practice in the 45 institutions reporting 
on this matter. In not all cases, however, is graduate credit given. 

In 21 of the 45, study mny be done by informal enrollment without 
registration and without expense, while 24 apparently require a more 
formal procedure. This practice seems to be desirable, especially 
when applied to those in the grades of assistants, instructors, associ- 
ates, and possibly assistant professors, and when there is a well- 
considered specified limit for credit for any one individual at any 
one time. 

Of the institutions reporting with reference to the practice of 
enrollments for members of the staff. 45 permit registration for credit 
by instructors and assistants. In 34 of these 45 institutions, instruc- 
tors, and in 30, assistants, may register for credit and take advanced 
degrees on the basis oj such work in other divisions than those in 
which they serve as staff members, and in 31 and 28 institutions, 1 
I respectively, in the division^ in which they are members. 

In the higher ranks there are limitations for registration by 
v staff members in, many institutions. Of the 45 institutions reporting, 

I . 36 indicate that assistant professors mny enroll for graduate work. 

In 17 institutions they mny receive advanced degrees from the 
faculty m which they are included and in 20 from faculties in which 
they are not included. Permission to associate professors to register 1 
for graduate work and receive credit for advanced degrees is reported 
from 27 institutions, but only in 11 of these may they receive degrees 

from the divisional faculty in which they serve, the others per- 
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initting registration with other faculties only. In nine instances 
no restriction of this kind is imposed. 

In 27 institutions professors may enroll for class work, but only 
11 report that they may receive advance degrees in the divisional 
faculties of which they are a part and 12 in faculties in other divi- 
sions. 8 of these instances being without restrictions as to faculty. 

While undoubtedly it is a desirable practice for all institutions to 
permit informal enrollment on the part of fnembers of all ranks in 
certain courses in the institution in which they are interested, it 
would seem to be doubtful practice, at least in those institutions 
where library facilities are limited and the staffs are small, to permit 
members of the rank of professor, associate professor, and assistant 
professor to enroll in courses for credit with a view to securing 
advanced degrees from the institution in which they serve. Embar- 
rassment may well arise when a man’s colleagues are called upon 
to pass scholastic judgment upon their friend and academic asso- 
ciate. It would be far better, if at all possible, to provide for sab- 
batical leave to such members so that they may spend time in study 
in some other institution where there are better library facilities, 
larger and more experienced staffs, and where breadth of vision may 
1 be gained by new experience. This is recognized more and more 
by the land-giant, institutions, many of which already provide regu- 
lar sabbatical leave, others of which are working to secure it, while 
still others are in the hopeful attitude. * 

Local limitations of finance, legislative or executive indifference 
or opposition, may make it impossible or at least very difficult to 
secure sabbatical leave for the staffs of some of the State-supported 
higher educational institutions. Every effort needs to be made by 
administrative officers to over&ne these difficulties. Well-considered 
plans designed conservatively to build up the character of the teach- 
ing body may in many instances provide an economical means of 
educational development. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 19 of the land- 
grant colleges and universities report that sabbatical leave is pro- 
vided for in part irt their institutions, 2 4 that it is not provided, 
while 1 indicates that although there is no regular provision for 
sabbatical leave, a member of a department may be granted 6 
months’ or a year’s leave of absence with full or partial pay, pro- 
vided the department is able to carry his load during his absence. 
In this instance each case is decided upon its merits as it arises. 
Table 60 shows the practice of the various institutions with reference 
to sabbatical leave. 
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Nineteen institutions regard sabbatical leave as related to future 
service, that is, as a preparation for Improved service in the insti- 
tution, while nine regard it as earned by past service. This is 
reflected in the conditions under which it is granted. Eleven 
institutions require that in -the event the, person on leave does not 
t return, the salary which he received on leave shall be refunded to 
the institution. The other eight make no such requirement. In nine 
instances this provision is covered by contract. 

That sabbatical leave also is regarded in the light of future service 
by many institutions is evident by the fact that 22 institutions require 
that plans for leave be submitted for approval before leave is taken. 
In only one instance is this not^equired. 

Teaching elsewhere is regarded as proper use of leave by 5 insti- 
tutions but is not so regarded by 19 institutions. Other paid work 
is regarded as proper leave by G institutions and is not so regarded 
by 12. In this connection certain desirable policies are laid down by 
several institutions. In one a person on leave may enter another paid 
position if it provides for professional advancement of the individual 
or gives opportunity for growth through productive research. Simi- 
lar provisions are found in several others. It would seem, however, 
that accepting pay in another institution for teaching the subject 
taught in his own institution or doing work that takes physical and 
mental energy but which does not contribute to professional im- 
provement are not regarded as proper use of leave. Even those 
who regard leave of absence as a traditional prerogative of the 
leaching staffs 'of higher educational institutions, and there is much 
in favor of this point of view, perhaps will be the last to look upon 
such occupations as proper use for sabbatical leave. - 


Faculty Welfare 

Several land-grant institutions make special efforts to serve the 
faculty by providing faculty unions (5 institutions), faculty club 
rooms (14), faculty lunch rooms (9), or faculty reading rooms (7). 
A few institutions provide separate faculty equipment and facilities 
for physical exercise.' One provides a faculty bowling alley; and 8 
report faculty handball courts. Faculty tennis courts and locker 
rooms are maintained in 14 institutions. Three provide golf courses; 
38 institutions allow the faculty access to gymnasium equipment und.^ 
student facilities during certain hours. Ten land-grant institutions 
report provision for faculty housing. The record is of interest. 

Atabania, — Kljdity-flve per cent, of the faculty are housed In homes worth 
nlwut $6,000 each. The rental charge la approximately $45 per month. Heat, 
light, and water are not furnished. 

Connecticut . — About 30 houses provided for faculty members house 80 per cent 
of the faculty. The value of individual house* Is about $12,000 with rentals of 
from $60 to $60 per month, and water furnished free. 
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Delaware. — Thirteen houses house ubout 10 i*er cent "of the faculty. Houses 
are valued at $6,000 each. Rental is $35 per month. Tenants pay for light, 
heat, and water. 

Iowa.— Six faculty houses are provided, valued at $0,000 each. Rental Is 
Included as a part of salary and water is furnished free of charge, but tenants 
pay for light and heat. 

Maine. — Six faculty houses accommodate 3 per cent of the faculty. Houses 
ore valued at $6,00tj fc cuch and rentals amount to $300 i>er year with water 
furnished free. 

Minnesota. — A project is under way whereby a plot of land owned by the 
university will be lensed to faculty members and assistance given in building 
residences. 

Mississippi. — Forty-six faculty houses provide for 95 faculty members. These 
homes are valued at $1,000 each and rent for $8 per month. Light, heat, and 
water are furnished. 

Sew Jcrm’y. — One-third of the faculty women are provided for in two houses 
for unmarried women, and one for married. 

South Carolina . — Ninety per cent of the faculty are provided with homes, 
hut valuation and rentals are not stated. 

Texan . — Fifty-five houses valued at $2,700 each are provided for 25 per cent 
of the faculty. Rental is $270 per year. Tenants pay for their own heat, light, 
and water. 

Virginia . — Thirty-one per cent of the faculty live lu 32 faculty houses and 4 
faculty apartments. Individual houses are valued at $8,000 each und rent 
for $50 per month. Heat hud light are furnished by the tenants and water by 
the institution. 

No special provisions are reported for faculty health service, medical 
consultation, or treatment, except in the land-grant institutions 
located in the following States: * 4 

California. — Reduced rates in the University Hospital In San Francisco. 

Connecticut. — Faculty may consult doctor at the college infirmary at the cost 
of $1 or $2. The doctor makes visits on the days he visits the college. 

Delaware . — Arrangements are made with a local hospital to care for short 
illnesses, and special provision is made in eases of epidemics or contagious 
diseases. 

Illinois. — University health service station is available for the faculty as well 
ns for the students. The Mutual Benefit Hospital Association permits faculty 
membership. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — Faculty has full use of the depart- 
ment of hygiene and of the inflrmnry. 

Minnesota. — Beginning in 15(29, the same provisions beenme available to faculty 
members as nrc given students t (trough the health service. 

Mississippi. — Hospital with services of the college physician and surgeon and 
of a trained nurse, are available. 

Sew Jersey . — Resident faculty women enred for by Infirmary staff including 
nurses and physicians. Faculty men are not provided for. 

Ohio. — Same as for students. 

’ JVmimre. — Faculty members may go to the student Infirmary. 

Texas . — College physician and his staff are available at reasonable charges. 

Virginia. — Infirmary und college physician wlflt regular office hours are avail- 
able nt nil times. 

Wisconsin. — Fuculty members may utilize the student health service, but must 
pay for it. 


PART VIII— THE LIBRARY 


Chapter I. — Introduction 


History 

(1) Before 1D()0 . — The libraries of land-grant institutions arc to 
a large extent a development of the twentieth century. In size of 
collections, in use, and in relationship to insfructional work, there 
is little resemblance in most institutions between the college libraries 
of 1890 and their successors of 1930. The older eastern colleges and 
universities, which were founded much earlier than the land-grant 
institutions, had assembled by 1890 collections of books fairly ade- 
quate for that period. Columbia University and the University of 
Michigan each had more than 7. r >,000 volumes at that time, wdiile 
many smaller colleges, such as Amherst, had more than 50,000. On 
the other hand, land-grunt institutions had not the same opportunity 
to obtain similar foundations fq^ their libraries, which in several 
cases, even in 1900, consists 1 of only 3,000 or 4,000 volumes. 

The catalogue of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering in 1890 states: “The library, like the college itself, 
is in its infancy, containing about 1,500 volumes. It will be steadily 
increased by the purchase of standard works.” In 1895, exactly the 
v same statement is repeated. Apparently the “purchase of standard 
works ” was postponed during these years. In 189G, however, the 
library did show a slight growth, although still in the embryonic 
stage. The catalogue tells us that “The library, like the college 
itself, is in its infancy, containing about 1,900 volumes.” 

The catalogue of the Mississip^ft Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for 1880 informs us thaffVThe library, with the additions made 
during the present year, centams 2,342 volumes, and affords facili- 
ties for scientific research/ Ten years later (189G) the library had 
grown to 3,500 volumes, An addition of about 100 volumes a year. 
A more modest sttueincift, however, is made in the catalogue for the 
corresponding year of “flume facilities for scientific research.” The 
conception of bibliogrnphu^nccds for research has changed greatly 
since this catalogue was punched. In 1893, the president’s report 
of this college, “published for ^hc information of the legislature,” 
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states frankly that the “library consists mainly of United States 
Government books. It is deficient in technical and literary books. 
There are but few books of reference even.” 1 The expenditures for 
reading material for this library could not have exceeded a few 
hundred dollars a year at the most. 

The character and use, as well as the size of these small libraries, 
are reflected* or perhaps in part explained, by the position of the 
librarian. Usually, the office was intrusted to some professor who 
gave to the library such attention as he could spare from his regular 
duties. In 1884, the librarian of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege stated, “During one hour of the forenoon and-a few minutes at 
the close of the session, I have been in the library myself.’’* In 
one institution, at least, a clerk was hired to run the library. In 
187G, a librarian was employed in Iowa State College at a fixed 
salary of $200 per year. “The year before the compensations of 
librarian and assistant librarians were increased from 7 to 9 cents 
per hour.” 8 Many of the early catalogues of land-grant institutions 
do not indicate that anyone had charge of the library. W. J. Beal’s 
History of Michigan Agricultural College states that “there are 
no records available, giving the names of persons who had served 
as librarians previous to 1872.” 4 The early catalogues of many in- 
stitutions do not even mention the library. 

Early, however, the need was felt for greater library development. 
In 1873 the professor at Kansas State Agricultural College who was 
acting as librarian reported, “ It will be noticed that, under the 
present arrangement, any time that I spend on library work is just 
so much added to the full work in the teaching. It seems as though 
the growth of the library must very soon bring the time when it will 
be desirable to secure some one whose work it shall be. to make the 
library more useful to the students.” 8 In 1894 the librarian at the 
University of Illinois reported, “* * * other considerations of 
importance, in my judgment, make it imperative that a trained libra- 
rian should be employed, and that cataloguers should be placed at 
his direction * * *. The board gave me the librarian’s duty to 

Jfferform, without my knowledge, until I was actually appointed. J 
have cared for it as faithfully as I could, but I do not feel that I 
can continue the work (gr another year, and accordingly ask to be 
relieved therefrom.”® 


' 1 Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, biennial report, 18112-03, p. 10. 

■Kansas State Agricultural College, fourth biennial report Report of the librarian, 
1883-84, p. 83. 

■Quoted In an unpublished thesis by Evangeline Tburber, The library of the land-grant 
college, 1862-1000, Columbia University, 1028. 

■Real, W. 3., Hlatory of Michigan Agricultural College. 1016, p. 472. 

■Kansas State Agricultural College, fourth biennial report, 1883-84, p. 63. 

•University of lUlnola, board of trustees,' seventeenth report. 1804, pp. 200-251. 
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Before 1900 the need for a full-time professional librarian and 
increased purchases of books were being strongly urged in many 
institutions. These rumblings presaged the development which took 
effect in most, but not all, of the libraries of land-grant institutions 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

Growth since 1000 . — The libraries of land-grant institutions in 
their development since 1900 full into three groups. Institutions of 
the' first group have apparently only started on. the development of 
their libraries. In some cases the duties of librarian are even now 
assigned as an additional duty to a member of the instructing staff. 

In other cases clerks arc employed. The expenditures for books 
and periodicals in these institutions show little or no increase since * 
1914, although the cost of books, binding, and periodicals has nearly 
doubled. The libraries of this group naturally show little use as 
compared with the growing collections of other institutions. They 
ere still in the status that existed generally in 1890. 

Institutions of the second group have started the development of 
their libraries since 1920. Professional library staffs have been em- 
ployed. new buildings erected, and library expenditures increased. 
Louisiana Stnte University was spending less than $G,000 on its 
library in 1915, but is now allotting $40,500. Iowa State College 
was spending $20,000 in 1915 and now has a budget of $110,000. 
Oregon Agricultural College, from $8,500 in 1915, has risen to $40,000 
in 1927, The libraries of these institutions have shown encouraging 
growth, However, since they started their development so recently, 

(heir collections have not reached the adequacy of those libraries 
which had the advantage of many years of more liberal support. 

Libraries of the third group, which had had. these advantages, 
started on their modern development early in this century, or even 
before. Dilring the first 10 years of the century rapid progress was 
made. In 1910 the University of California was spending more 
than .$46,000 on its library, the University of Illinois more than 
$G2,000, and the University of Nebraska more than $26,000. -Since 
1910 the development has been greatly accelerated. In 1927 tbie Uni- 
versities of California, Minnesota, and Illinois spent considerably 
more than $200, 000 each for library service. 

Growth of libraries in these second and third groups is well illus- 
trated by the number of new library buildings. More thati three- 
fourths of the institutions have either erected new buildings or addi- 
tions within the past 10 years or are planning such buildings. 

Increase in use. — The most noteworthy fact in the history of most 
libraries of land-grant Institutions, however, is not the growth in 
collections qf volumes, the increase in expenditures, or in number 
and size of library buildings, but the increase in use of books. The ^ 
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no«d of reading tjii'l research material for students and family i, 
the underlying cause for the larger collections, the larger buildings 
and the larger expenditures. 

The increase in use is indicated by the attention given to the library 
m the catalogue of the institutions. Before HUM), the library was! 
listed incidentally after farms, shops, and museum collections, if. 
indeed, it was mentioned at all. Now the library is given promi- 
nence as one of the important factor* in the educational resources of a 
college. 

I he number of books loaned for home reading emphasizes more 
strongly the increasing library requirements of modern education. 
George A. Works, in his study made of university and college li- 
braries, reported that only 2 out of 18 libraries could give statistics 
of the number of books loaned in 1900 for home reading/ The 
practice of many libraries may have been similar to that of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which loaned no books for home reading by 
students before 1906. At present the average student in many land- 
grant institutions is borrowing from the library from two to four 
books a month for home rending, in addition to his „se of books 
within the library building. 

College libraries have also been obliged to increase the hours dur- 
ing which they are open. The college catalogue of the past century 
made almost no statement as to the hours during which their li- 
braries were available for the use of students. Occasionally a note 
was made that the library is open two or three hours a day. One 
college annual in 1894 referred humorously to the fact that a mouse 
more daring than the college students, ventured into the library and 
was suffocated. The libraries "of the. past century were practically 
never open in the evening. To-, lay a majority are open 14 hour, 
n (lay, from (.60 or 8 in the morning until 10 or 10.30 in the evening 
At present the library in many institutions is the one buildup mart 
used for educational purposes— one to which students go daily. 

The increased use in most libraries has been causetf bv modifica- 
tions in methods of instruction which demand more and bettor li- 
brary service. Instructors are directing their students to the au- 
thorutive sources of knowledge, rather than restricting them to one 
textbook. 'They are encouraged to search for material and methods 
personally rather than to memorize formula? or the pages of a single 
text. These modifications in methods of instruction require libraries 
whose functions emphasize service to the individual rather than the 
collection of books for safe preservation of the erection of buildings 

chiefly ns architectural memorials. The question of use has become 
paramount. 


’Work* Oortrup A.. CoIIori- nml university library prolilnmx, 1027. |i. 12U. 
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This increase in use- is not uniform in all institutions. In the first 
{Troup, those institutions which have not started on the develop- 
ment of their libraries, students apparently do comparatively little 
reading from library books, ^borrowing an average of two or three 
hooks a year instead of two or three a month. These libraries are 
dosed in the evening and possess meager book collections. 

Functions of Libraries 

A -library of a land-grant institution has five functions, more or 
less overlapping. These functions are: (1) To aid directly in the 
instruction of students, both graduate and undergraduate, by sup- 
plying reading material, with suitable facilities for its use; (2) to 
provide for and to aid research by making available the necessarv 
source material; (3) to aid faculty members to familiarize theni- 
M'he.s with current developments in their respective fields'^ (4) to 
make possible and to encourage general reading by faculty and 
students; niifl (5) to aid in the extension service of the institution 
by supplying printed material* and information to persons beyond 
(lie campus. • * 

The lihrnrg in relation to effective teaching. — During the past 25 
, years the "seminal ” method of instruction, formerly used only in 
graduate colleges, has been extended to undergraduates i reading 
Jius replaced much of the instruction formerly given by lectures 
- or study of textbooks. Doctor Meikeljohn, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has strongly emphasized the importance now given to 
reading as a means of instruction. 

(.’allege men after four years of lecturing are not la the true sense cducntetl 
men. The must obvious, striking, mill universal characteristic of the unedu- 
cated graduate of the American college Is that he does not rend hooks. We 
Imve got to stop the lecture procedure* * k * and begin our instruction, 
by reading. In my opinion that is the only fundamental method of instruction.* 

Extensive reading by college students is largely dependent upon 
adequate library facilities. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that educators to-day agree that an efficient library is necessarv to 
effective teaching in colleges and universities. The case is well stated 
by Dr. G. AV. Rosenlof as an introduction to his “ Library facilities 
of teacher-training institutions.” ^ 

Certainly (o-dny, we look upon the library ns one agency that most truly 
supplements the work of the teacher In the classroom * • *, Literature, 
history, science, art, and all the subjects of our curricula, including professional 
courses In teacher training, to’* be effectively taught, depend more and more 
upon unlimited library resources. The textbook will no longer sufllee. The 
college librury Is now generally admitted the Bine qua lion of scholarship, both 
acndemlc and professional. If teaching is to be interesting, virile, und com- « 

*A. I,. A. Proceed I ngii, 1028, p. 3.14. 

1 11400° — .'10 — voi, 1 41 
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mantling, there will have to be a very complete supplementing of Its activities 
by u live and growing library, properly selected, classified, and administered. 
If the final test of education is to be measured in terms of general intelligence, 
efficiency, and high ideals of citizenship, then there is a real place and function 
for the library in every school, no matter what may be that school’s purpose 
or the type of student It seeks to train.* , 

The library in- relation to research. — Progress in a' research field 
depends largely upon a knowledge of what has boon accomplished 
previously in that field. Such knowledge is obtainable from a search 
of the literature in the field to be covered. An editorial in the 
Experiment ■Station Record states: 

The infestigntor should be familiar with what has been done la his State 
or elsewhere on the problem he proposes to study. * * * Fnllure to build 
upon the past frequently means aimless wandering about In fields previously 
explored In the same desultory fashion.” In 1912, Dr. A. C. True, then director 
of the Office of Experiment Stations, stated, “A necessary preliminary to all 
successful research worfr is the examination of the records of similar or 
allied work. These records are contained in books and periodicals.” 11 

The function o.f the library in its aid to research is to make avail- 
able these recohls of the past. The book collections are fully us 
important as the laboratories. The work of a library is not confined 
merely to the collection of suitable material. Such material must 
be indexed, adequate arrangements must be made for its use, and 
material not locally available must be located elsewhere and bor- 
rowed. These processes are essential to a successful research 
program. 

The library in. relation to intellectual development of the .individual 
instructor . — For the continued effectiveness of a teacher, intellectual 
growth is essential. An instructor can not teach adequately the sub- 
ject matter in his field unless he knows the recent developments in 
that field and the changes which are taking place, whether such 
developments are published in English or in foreign journals. To 
acquaint himself with progress in his field he requires not only the 
latent books but,' even more, the periodical publications. Unless he 
uses such material he will be teaching the subject matter of his own 
school days rather than that of to-day. This statement holds espe- 
cially in the fields of the pure and applied sciences. 

An illustration of the need for periodical literature is the attempt 
of Profs. P, L. K. and E. M. Gross to ascertain for the field of chem- 
istry what files of scientific periodicals are needed “ in a college 
library successfully to prepare the student for advanced work, taking 
into CNifsi deration also those materials necessary for the stimulation 
and Intellectual development of the faculty.” 1J As a result of their 

, — t— ; 

•Roeenlof, G. W., Library facilities of teacher-training Inatllotlon*. 1020, p. 7. 


^ 10 Experiment Station Record. BB : 303, September, 1020. 

u A. L A. Proceedings. 1012, p. 334. 
a Science, GO : 380-387, 1027. 
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study they listed 28 scientific periodicals which they believe necessary 
to the chemist not only i,n a university with a graduate school but 
also in a small undergraduate college. The subscriptions to some of 
these journals vary from $50 to $100 per year.and are beyond the 
financial resources of the avenge' instructor. Unless the library 
supplies this type of material as ■well as books many in the teaching 
staff w ill be depriied of -sources of knowledge that are essential to 
their progress. 

Dr. F . A. Ogg, in speaking of college libraries, states : 

A more generous outlay of money Is required to make them very much better 
than they are; and it is a matter of simple fairness to the scholars who are 
In the service of the institutions conecrtiefl, as well ns a necessary guarantee of 
higher quality of that service, to do all that can possibly be done to enrich then- 
opportunities for a fruitful Intellectual life.” 

The library in relation to general reading of students.— The impor- 
tance of general reading has received considerable emphasis during 
the past few years. Wide reading -by college students has been urged 
not only as a necessary means of gaining adequate knowledge of Tny 
subject, but also as the most important means of broadening interests 
and establishing lasting reading habits — the most important contri- 
butions a college can make to the liberal education of the individual 
President Glenn Frank stated in 1927, “ Even though a man have Q s 
many degrees as a thermometer, even though he be graduated with the 
highest of honors, he is grossly uneducated if he halfs his readin- 
and learning with his graduation. * * * The best thin- the 

university can do for the ‘ rah rah college man ’ is to waken in him 
a zest for thinking and the habit of reading.” 14 Manv an individual 

owes the inspiration which directed his career to ‘the incidental 
reading of a hook. s 

It is an important function of a library to purchase and supply 
books for general reading. But its duty does not end there. It 
should use every means possible to encourage the reading of such 
o° s, Thej should be so placed that students can see them and 
handle them. They should be made ‘‘easy to use.” Special shelves 
or special rooms should be reserved for books of general interest. 
All new books of this kind that are added to the library should be 
displayed for a week or two where all can exa/nine them. 

The library in relation to the State at. large.— The land-grant insti- 
tutions are publicly supported. The citizens of a State regard it as 
their institution and as a source of aid on many and various prob- 
lems. Extension services were established in recognition of this fact. 
In extension courses, which require reading, study,' and research, the 
ibrary has an opportunity to render valuable assistance by extend- 

^Ogg, F. A., Research in the humanistic and social sciences, 1928. n $05 
4 A. L. A. Proceedings, 1928, p. 334. \ 
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ing its service beyond the campus. In most cases its. aid .will take 
the form of cooperating with the extension. and home-study depart- 
ments, having material that is readily available as it is needed. 
. ' However, it would not be fulfilling its complete function if it simply 

cooperated with these departments. Individuals who are not under- 
taking systematic training may haye need of library facilities. This 
assistance consists of the loan by mail of books and pamphlets 
directly 7 to groups, such as debuting teams and women’s clubs, study 
groups of any sort, or to industrial concerns that are conducting 
research investigations. 

The service of this type tliut the library of a land-grant institution 
can render will depend greatly on the local library conditions in 
the State. In any State, however, the State college library has or 
should possess material, especially in the fields of agriculture and 
engineering, that would, if made available, afford most excellent 
facilities for educational advancement to many citizens and organi- 
zations of the State. The information desired may be supplied 
directly to individuals or by loans through local liberies or through 
county agents. The extension services have to a cdmidernble degree 
successfully taken the college to the people. The library has a 
similar function independently and in cooperation with the extension 
services. 

Summary; — Importance of library . — The necessity of an efficient 
» library for effective instruction, for research and investigation, for 
the intellectual growth of the faculty, and for general rending is 
generally recognized bv those of high standing in the educational 
field and is accepted as fundamental in this survey. There is gen- 
eral agreement as to the jjosition of the library as the heart of the 
college. The object of this study, therefore, is not to justify this 
conception of the library but rather to ascertain the present status 
of libraries in land-grant- institutions nnd the means and methods 
necessary to obtain and maintain efficient library service in these 
institutions. 


Requirements for Good Library Service 

A library, to function effectively, requires an understanding by 
college administrators of the following necessary conditions: (1) 
Adequate book collections, (2) suitable buildings and equipment, 
(3) satisfactory relationships of library to institutional administra- 
tion nnd to faculty, (4) competent and sufficient library personnel, 
and (5) adequate financial support. * ~ ■-< 

These requirements are not new. All were emphasized, for 
example;, in the reports of the librarian of the University of Illinois 
in 181)4 nnd, in part, in reports of Kansas State Agricultural College 
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and Louisiana State* University some years earlier. They were 
again emphasized by Dr. A. C. True in 1912. Where they prevail, 
the library is the actual center of the intellectual life of the 
institution. 

The data collected in the survey were used to ascertain in so far 

%> 

as possible (1) the extent to which the libraries of the land-grant 
colleges are meeting the requirements mentioned, and (2) recom- 
mended methods by which the requirements may be met. In the 
following section of this report the actual use made of libraries at 
the present time is given first consideration as a necessary introduc- 
tion to successive studies of books, buildings, administrative control, 
personnel, and financial support. The term instructor is used in 
this report to signify any member of the instructing staff. 


* 


* 
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Chapter II. — Usability of Libraries 
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Use of Books the Sole Purpose of Libraries 

The efficiency of a library is measured by ,the service which it 
renders to faculty and students. Librarians understand — what was 
not understood 50 years ago — that large book collections, well- 
arranged buildings, scholarly and willing personnel are essential 
solely in order that books may be used. Measurements of the actual 
use of the libraries included in this survey are statistically^ossible. 
Such measurements as were reported or otherwise ascertained pro- 
vide the basis for the conclusions reached and the recommendations 
made for improvement of service. The measurements are con- 
sidered in succeeding paragraphs in terms of (1) proportion of 
students using the library daily, (2) loans for home reading, (3) 
books for assigned reading, (4) number of interlibrary loans, and 

(5) seating capacity and utilization of seats. 

* 

Measurements of Use 

Proportion of student* mine/ the library . — The number of indi- 
viduals who use the library is un indication of the quantity and per- 
haps also of the quality of service. On account of the work in- 
volved actual count was not requested in the survey. A few' libraries, 
however, reported statistics. Excluding students who come for 
classes or for “dating” parties, one librarian reported that fife 
average student used the library four times a week. Another insti- 
tution reported an average of six times per week. These figures can 
be used by any institution as a basis for comparison with the attend- 
ance in its own library. The two reporting libraries represent a high 
tandard of use, judged by the figures reported of books loaned for 
Home reading and use of seating Capacity, both of which are far 
a bt |ve average. The figures, therefore, muy be taken as a tentative 
standard. It should be noted in addition that these two libraries 
are open 13 and 14 hours a day, respectively. A personal examina- 
tion of some other libraries justifies the statement that the attendance 
of students at these libraries is generally far less than that of tbe 
two reporting libraries. This conclusion is further strengthened 
by the fact that these other libraries are open 7 hours per day, in- 
stead of 14, and are closed during most or all of the evening hours 
when students are most free to use books. 
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Number of books borrowed for home reading , not overnight use . — 
Data were requested as to the number of books loaned for reading 
outside of the library building, excluding books borrowed solely for 
overnight use. In order to obtain figures which would be somewhat 
comparable for the various institutions, the number of books loaned 
at each reporting institution was divided by the number of full-time 
students at the institution. The results are given in Table 1. *The 
figures obtained are, it is true, a general rather than an exa^rcri- 
terion of the use of the libraries and of the reading by students. Not 
all books loaned by a librury are loaned to students. Nevertheless, 
as the basis is the same for all institutions, the results have certain- 
significance, especially in the extreme cases of loans less than an 
average of 7 a year by each student or greater than 15, figured on 
the basis of the total number of books loaned divided by the total 
number of full-time students. The average number of books loaned 
each student by the various- institutions varied from 3 to 33 a year. 
The average was 12. 

Table 1. — Total number of books loaned per pear, excluding overnight loans, 
divided by number of students enrolled 1 as of October SI, 1921 


Institution 


4- 


Alabama 1‘oJy technic Institute... 

I'niversity of Arizona 

University of California j. . 

Colorado Agricultural College.; - . 
I’niversity of Delaware 


University of Florida. 
University of Hawaii. 
University of Idaho... 
University of Illinois.. 
Purdue University... 


A 


Iowa State College 

University of Kentucky '. 

Ixuiisiann State University 

University of Maine.-. _ r 

Massachusetts AgTit inturnl Col logo 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Michigan State College 

University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Montana State College 


University of New Hampshire 

Cornell University 

North Carolina State College.. 

North Pukota Agricultural College. 
Ohio Stale University. 


Pennsylvania State College 

Rhode Island State College 

Clenison Agricultural Coyege 

University of Tennesseo 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

West Virginia University 

University of Wyoming. 


Number 
of stu- 
dents 

Number 
of books 
loaned 

Number 
loaned tier 
student 

1,610 

10,900 

7 

1,740 

16, 275 

9 

17,005 

204,049 

12 

1. IflO 

15,296 

13 

707 

19, 310 

27 

1.904 

20, 025 

11 

666 

18, 701 

28 

1,012 

25,422 

14 

12, 033 

165,131 

14 

3.023 

36,558 

10 

4,033 

80,978 

20 

2,303 

23,421 

10 

1,970 

10,805 

5 

1,346 

16,922 

lr-** 

693 

9,659 

16 

2,712 

35,929 

13 

2,741 

19, 945 

7 * 

11.050 

60,090 

5 

1,307 

11,856 

8 

905 

4,495 

5 

1,658 

36,338 

22 

6.671 

45,509 

8 

1.432 

11,206 

8 

1,059 

12,283 

11 

10, 183 

63,361 

6 

3.854 

43,675 

11 

626 

1,500 

3 

1,212 

9,000 

8 

2.725 

34,258 

13 

1,251 

19,841 

10 

2,459 

27,791 

U 

1,044 

34,418 

33 


o 

ERIC 


1 The number of students was taken from U. 8, Bureau of Education Bullotln, 1929, No, 13, p. 30, 
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A comparison of financial expenditures for libraries with the num- 
ber of books loaned for homo, reading was made in order to determine 
if any relationship existed. The expenditures were reduced to an 
average for each student in order to form a basis for comparison. 
Nine of the 14 institutions that expended annually less than $12 per 
student for library purposes showed an average loan of 8 Vft volumes 
per student per year. The remaining could not report the number 
of such loans. The average number of loans to the average student 
by G institutionsr— Massachusetts Agricultural College. University 
of Hawaii, Iowa Stute College, I nivorsities of Tennessee. Wyoming 
and Illinois — which reported annual library expenditures of more 
than $20 per student was 20 volumes per annum. In certain of these 
institutions the average student withdrew from five to ten times as 
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many books a year as is the case of the group with the lowest expendi- 
tures. Two of the three institutions with the lowest nverage number 
of loans for eaeh student were also the lowest in financial support, 
although other factors than expenditures influence the use of the 
library by students, it is apparent that the amount of expenditure 
bears some relationship to use. 

Too definite conclusions can not he drawn solely from the number 
of books loaned. Several factor- may affect such loans. A huge 
number of departmental libraries may lessen the withdrawal of books 
for home use. Also, it may he assumed that inadequate librury build- 
ings with limited seating eapneity would increase the number of 
books borrowed, while on the other hand adequate seating facilities 
would lessen the necessity of withdrawal of books for use outside the 
building.. Th is supposition does not seem to hold true. Five libra- 
ries with known inadequate facilities us to library buildings and also 
with limited financial support showed an average loan of fewer than 
7 volumes per student as compared with an average of more than 
12 for the whole group of land-grant colleges. It is apparent that 
inadequate buildings, as well as lack of financial support, arc asso- 
ciated with relatively slight use of books. On the other hand, four 
of the six institutions mentioned above, with loans per student much 
above the average, have recently erected new buildings. 

Amrrumt of ax&igued reading . — The number of books withheld from 
circulation for assigned reading in the library may provide a rough 
indication of the use of books in a library. It might be supposed 
that a large number would cause a decrease in the loan of books* for 
home use. The opposite is true. In the six institutions previously 
mentioned with annual expenditures of more than $20 per student ! 
and with average loans per student of 20 volumes per annum, an 
average of 90 books was on reserve for each 100 students, lit the- 
eight institutions with annual expenditures less tlinn $11 pei%wdent 
and with average loans of T'/h volumes per student, 60 books were on 
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reserve for each 1(X) students. Indeed, if Kansas State Agricultural 
College, which seems to have developed extensive use of its library 
with limited financial resources is excepted, the books in the assigned 
reading room for the second group is fewer than 50 per 100 students — 
not much more than one-half as many as in the case of the libraries 
in the first group. Libraries, in general, with loans of books above 
average have also a greater number of books available for assigned 
reading jK*r student (ban do the libraries with loans below average. 

Ear shown by hooka borrowed from other librariea. — The number 
of books borrowed front other institutions also gives some indication 
of the use of library material in a given institution. A library with 
inadequate collections would ordinarily, it would be supposed, need 
to borrow much more material from other libraries than would insti- 
tutions with strong collections. This supposition also proves to be 
contrary to the facts. Institutions borrowing more than 200 volumes 
each in 1927-28 from other libraries were University of Illinois, IoWa 
* nml Kansas State Colleges, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Universit ies of Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Ohio 8tate. 
Ihese nre chiefly institutions, in so fur as the libraries reported fig- 
ures, with the stronger collections and with use of their own collec- 
tions generally much above average. On the other hand, the seven 
colleges which reported loans much below ayerage and also with book 
resources known to be' most limited borrowed an average of eight 
books per year from other institutions. Again it is uppurent Jhat 
faculties in this lutter group ure not using published material as are 
the faculties in the first group, even after allowances ure made for 
the size of the institutions. 

The inference seems logical that a number of libraries are not 
supplying material which is demanded of libraries in other land-grant 
institutions. Possibly the faculties in the institutions of the second 
group have become discouraged in their attempts to obtain material, 
or possibly they are content with poor library service and lack ol 
material. If (lie latter is the case, the quality of the instruction may 
he open to question. 

Ratio between, sent in </ capacity of library ami number of students — 
Exhaustion, of mutiny capacity. — Some indication of the use of li- 
braries may be obtained from the number of available seats in pro- 
portion to the number of students, com pu red with reports as to 
whether seating capacity is sufficient. The University of Florida, 
with one seat for every live students, reports crowding ascertain 
periods, especially in the evening. Iowa State College, with a ratio 
of one seat for every eight students enrolled (5G0 seuts for 4,200 
students), reports all seats filled at times. Oregon Agricultural 
College, with the same percentage (4.80 scats for il.780 students), also 
reports seating capacity not sufficient at peak times; University of 
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Hawaii has 152 seats for 840 students (one seut for 6 enrolled 
students). These institutions are above average in loans. 

On the other hand institutions reporting loans far below average 
show in cases where reports are made: (a) 1 seat for 21 students; 
(6) 1 seat for 12 students; (c) 1 seat for 10 students; (d) 1 seat 
for 11 students; and (c) 1 seat for 14 students. This group has 
also few or no departmental libraries, while most libraries of the first 
group mentioned supplement their central library by additional seats 
in departmental reading rooms. 

It appears that libraries with limited use as shown by loans have, 
in general, limited seating capacity within the library buildings. 

Summary 

These five tests of the use of libraries, considered independently, 
do not seem to give an adequate basis for definite conclusions. A con- 
sideration, however, of all these criteria taken together reveal certain 
facts which are significant. One group has loans much above aver- 
age (20 per annum). A second is much below the average in books 
loaned to each student for home reading (7 per annum). Institu- 
tions in thjisecond group also have fewer books available for assigned 
reading for each student than have those in the first group. In 
addition, their borrowings from other libraries are small, and the 
seating capacity of their libraries is less than 1 to every 10 students 
enrolled. New library buildings are noteworthy in the first group 
but are lacking in the second. In each of these five tests every library 
in the first group, in so far as figures are reported, ranks higher 
than any library in the second group. Objection may be made to 
the absolute validity of any one of these tests, yet thg fqct that cor- 
. 'tain institutions are much above average and that other institutions 
are much below average in every one of these tests can not be at- 
tributed to chance.^ This fact is emphasized further by the fact that 
the average expenditure per student for library purposes for insti- 
tutions in the first group is more than double the expenditure in the 
second group. 

The inability of many librarians to. give statistics of the use of 
their libraries is noted later in this report. Several did not report 
the number of loans of books to students, the amount of inter- 
library loans, and tho^enting capacity. The following conclusions 
are based on the data submitted: (1) Certain land-grant institutions 
show indications of comparatively little use of the library by the 
. average student; and (2) a definite relationship exists between lack 
of use and financial support. Libraries with small use showed 
average library expenditures of less than $11 per student; libraries 
with use well above average had expenditures of more than $20 per 
student, r 
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Chapter III. — Methods of Facilitating Use 
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While in general the lack of use of most libraries of land-grant 
institutions is due to inadequate financial support, which results 
in inadequate books, buildings, and personnel, the data collected for 
this survey by questionnaires and personal visits indicate some 
practices in various libraries which tend directly to increase or to 
discourage the use of books. These methods deserve consideration, 
independent of the question of hooks, buildings, and personnel. 

The card catalogue and the delivery and reference desks are the 
most important points of contact between the reader and the library. 
Such subjects as instruction in use of books and special aids to 
research workers also demand some attention. 

Use of Card Catalogue 

li Loolc it up in the eatrilogue? — The average Student in the land- 
grant institution does not know how to use a card catalogue. Ray- 
mond L. IValklev in a study made of the knowledge of students in 
regard to use of books and libraries reported : 

Out of 343 freshmen, only 103 claimed any previous acquaintance with either 
card catalogue, f)c\vey classification, or muguziuo Index ; only 40 per cent had 
ever used a library card catalogue, less than 15 per cent knew what the Dewey 
classification meant, and only 20 per cent lind used magazine lndexes.“ ' 

A personal observation at loan desks of several institutions revealed 
the fact that the not uncommon reply to an inquiry for a definite 
book was “ Look up the call number in the catalogue.” Several of 
these students were followed to watch results. Uenerally, they went 
to the catalogue, were unable to find what they desired, and left the 
library without either the desired material or encouragement to make 
future use of the library. The material, nevertheless, was there. In 
several cases the comment was heard, “J[ never can find anything in 
this library.” 

In view of the inability of students to use the card catalogue as an 
effective tool, one of the clear indications of poor library service is 
the conventional phrase, “ Look it up in the catalogue.” If a student 
can be given some assistance at the beginning of his college course, 
ho will be able to help himself later. Otherwise, the probabilities are 
that the library catalogue may be an unknown todl to him throughout 
his life. 

• 

— : 

,s Library Journal, 45:775-777, Sept. 15, 1924. 
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Dr. D. A- Robertson, of the American Council on Uducution, notes 
at the University of Richmond the frank and friendly resort of 
students for suggestions and assistance to a library attendant. 1 " The 
dolin' Crerwr Library has had for 20 years aij assistant whose special 
duty it is to assist readers in the use of the card catalogue. The in- 
formation desk in the New York Public Library is well known. The 
University of Illinois has an information Jesk with an assistant 
whose special duty it is to show readers how to use the catalogue. 
Ioiva State College lias started such a service. In a. large institution 
a special assistant for this work will prove invaluable. In the smaller 
institutions a sufficient staff at the loan desk can perform this service. 


Efficiency of Catalogues 

^Satisfactory use of the catalogue requires that it be an efficient 
tool. loo often it is not. Three books on farm engines of about 
the same scope were entereiin one catalogue under three different 
headings harm engines, j^rriculturul engineering, Gas engines — 
with no references to guide the seeker from one heading to another. 
Any rearitr might have found one of the three hooks ; it is doubtful 
if lie would have found all three. A special assistant at the catalogue 
of the larger libraries, or t lie loan assistant in the smaller, may be as 
valuable in informing the cataloguing staff of the needs of readers 
as in interpreting the catalogue to readers. 

It is due to the Library of Congress that the catalogue is as effi- 
cient as it is. For the past 30 yeurs, printed cards have been avail- 
able, making it possible for libraries to secure at far less cost caTd 
records which are more satisfactory in accuracy and scholarship than 
any which they can produce independently. The large use of these 
cards by land-grant colleges is indicative both of the extftit to which 
they aie attempting to muintuin the effectiveness of their catalogues 
and also of the value of the service rendered. .Only three institu- 
tions report thnt they are not obtaining Library of Congress cards- 
for nt least 50 per cent of their accessions. One institution reports 
.. it obtained cards for 99.8 per cent of its accessions. ^ Three institu- 
tions report 95 per cent, and several others 90 per cent. The larger 
institutions thafrare purchasing considerable material in foreign lan- 
guages report the lowest percentage of printed- cards obtained. The 
University of Illinois receives only 50 per/cent, Ohio State 54 per 
cent, Cornell about the same. An examination in one library of 
titles for which printed cards are not available reveals the fact that 
the greater proportion of such titles are ir^ foreign languages. It is 
apparent that many librarii^e cataloguing independently the same 
• titles in foreign languages.^ To this extent work fs duplicated. 

'•“The college library." KUucntlonal Record, 10: ?2-2!T, January, 1920. 
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If arrangements could be made to enable the Library of Congress 
to print cards more generally for publications not in its own collec- 
tions but available in university libraries, many assistants in land- 
irrant institutions could be released for necessary work in other 
library departments, and’ in addition the accuracy of the catalogue 
would be improved. 

The fact that the income from the sale of cards reverts to tin 1 
Federal Government presents difficulties in the more general print- 
ing of catalogue cards by the Library of Congress. The proceeds 
from the sales of cards go directly to the Treasury Department. In- 
creased sales involve increased expense to the Library of Congress, 
with no compensation from the sales. A change in the Federal 
statutes which would permit receipts from the sales of cards to be 
used for printing would seem desirable. 

Xot only tha question of sales, but also the entire subject of co- 
operative cataloguing needs intensive study. This question lias been 
often discussed in library circles but does not seem to have received 
effective consideration. The increasing need of some study is shown 
by the fact that the annual nmpber of additions to land-gran.t college 
and other libraries of publications in foreign languages is increasing 
rapidly. T. F. Currier, of Harvard College, states tlic problem as 
follows: * - 

The question that the investigation must answer is tills: Can practicable 
methods he introduce^ further to centralize cataloguing? If so, who is to be 
responsible for managing the proposition on a sound tlnanclnl basis, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, a commit lee of librarians, or a commercial Arm in it 
for profit ?” 

In&rudtion in Use of Libraries and Books 

I * 

To freshmen . — The inability of many college freshmen to use card 
catalogues and library indexes has been noted in a previous para- 
graph. In order to familiarize them more quickly with the use of 
books and libra ry tools, some class instruction has been gwen to 
freshmen at many land-grant institutions. The form and extent of 
this instruction vary greatly. The principal argument for it is that 
the use of books cun be taught more economically and satisfactorily 
to students ig groups than to individual students w? they come to the 
desk for help with their problems. 

Only two 'institutions are giving such instruction to all freshmen 
as required courses. One of the two requires one hour for six weeks, 
using primari|y assignments of problems. In the second, instruc- 
tion is given one hour every other week for the first semester. In 
addition, the College of Arts and Sciences in the University of Mary- 

}1 Currier, T. F., Kxtonslon of centrnl!zr*d CMtuTnfcuInp. T.lfomry Jmirnnl, Mny 15. 1020. 
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land requires one hour each week of library instruction for a semes- 
ter. The Women’s College of Rutgers University has a required 
' course. . ' . 

The universities . of New Hampshire, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania State College have elective courses of one or two 
. hours for a semester. It is obvious, however, that elective courses 
do not meet the requirements, because such courses are not elected 
usually by those who need the instruction most. Required instruc- 
tion for a few hours for all freshmen would seem preferable to one 
or two quarter or semester hours as an elective. Seven colleges note | 
thut instruction is given by the English department as part. of the ' 
regular work. Three colleges have recently dropped courses by the 
libi ary. stall and substituted instruction by the English department 
as part of the course in freshman English. 'The reason given in one 
reply to the questionnaire is as follows: 

Fumls were not available for the hiring of au additional stuff member, uud 
the librarian recommended that tlie course be discontinued If such help could 
not he furnished, as >ve were forced to neglect the regular work of the library 
if we continued to carry on a creditable scholarly course. The English depart- 
ment Js now introducing a few lectures bn, the use of some of the more impor- 
tant reference books in the library. \ 

In view o/ the diversity of practice in regard to instruction in the 
use of the library, it is desirable to attempt to state the objectives 
of this instruction and to determine the most effective means of at- 
taining them, W. F. Headley, professor of education at Carleton 
College, states : 

Every freshman should make It his early business to find his wav aninng 
the materials ol' bis college library as much as among the buildings on his 
campus. A few hours given to u study of the library and its use will sine him 
untold time and anxiety, render more efficient Ills w,ork In every course, and 
KtuLDp upon him for life one of the fnurks of u scholar, 1 ® 

The attempts of many colleges to provide some instruction in these 
tools indicate that the need is realized. 

Tests have shown that college students are not. sufficiently familiar 
with library tools to enable them to find bibliographic material 
needed in their courses. Freshmen should acquire early in their 
college course the ability to use periodical indexes, such as Readers’ 
Guide, Engineering or Agricultural indexes, the most common ency- 
clopaedias and reference books, and the card catalogue. They should 
be familiar with such works as Murray’s Oxford Dictionary, Steven- , 
sons Home Book of Verse, Granger’s Index to Poetry, dictionaries 
of quotations, and statistical abstracts. The objectives of such in- 
struction are to enable the student to use with ease the card cata- 
logue and. the more common bibliographic tools. 

“A. Ia A. Education Committee, School Library Yearbook. No. 1, 1927, p. 99. 
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The means generally used to attain these objectives are not entirely 
satisfactory. A lecture or two during freshman week may be valu- 
able as a means of familiarizing the students with the library build- 
ing. At this time instruction in regard to the use of definite books 
does not* seem feasible. Neither are*lectures alone a satisfactory 
method of instruction. A study was made of the results of a lecture 
to JiO students on the use of e library building as compared with re- 
sults obtained by the assignment of a problem requiring the use of the. 
building given to nnother section of 31 students. In an examination 
the following week, 28 of the 30 students using the lecture method 
failed to average 50 per cent. In the examination of the second sec- 
tion following the completion of the problem, 29 of the 31 students, 
averaged more than 50 per cent. 

The purposes of this instruction can be accomplished by the assign- 
ment of certain definite library problems to all freshmen, to be worked 
out as laboratory exercises. The problems will require the examina- 
tion by each student of the catalogue and the most important refer- 
ence books. Typical problems can be found in the School Library 
Yearbook for 1927. The students should meet in small sections for 
preliminary direction and should do their work under supervision. 
No fewer than four nor more than six problems would seem neces- 
sary.- This work might well be incorporated in other courses, such 
as the freshman orientation courses or freshman English, but direc- 
tion and supervision should be given by professional members of the 
library staff. Librarians should be familiar, far more than other 
ipembers of the faculty, with the difficulties of students in the use of 
the library. For satisfactory instruction in most land-grant insti- 
tutions, both a careful scheduling of sections to avoid overcrowding 
of the library and a strengthening of the library staff will be 


i necessary. 


Instruction in Use of Books 


To grwhoate stiuleiits . — The need^for familiarity with biblio- 
graphic tools is not confined entirely to. freshman! A knowledge of 
source material is essential to satisfactory instruction n the graduate 
college. Discussions with many graduate students and a cursory 
examination of some theses indicate clearly that there are many stu- 
dents in land-grant colleges who are not acquainted with the impor- 
tant indexes and abstracts in their own field. Master’s examinations 
at one institution revealed recently (a) a candidate, minoring in 
psychology, who was unaware of the Psychological Index; ( b ) can- 
didates in agriculture who did not know of the compilatioif of 
“.Classified list of projects of the agricultural experiment stations”; 
(c) a candidate in sociology who did not know the defintion of a legal 
code nor the difference between primary arid secondary sources. 
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Ihc lack of knowledge of bibliographic sources is the chief cause 
of many blind citations, which can not be identified. Anyone who 
has attempted^ to verify references in master’s and doctor’s theses of 
many land-grant institutions will realize the difficulties in identifi- 
cation of citations. An attempt to identify six misstated references 
to bibliographic sources revealed the fact that in all the cases the 
individuals in charge of the major work could not identify the refer- 
ents. In three cases the authors could not identify the references 
whyh they themselves had made. Some faculty members also show 
' a lack of knowledge of bibliographic sources. An assistant profes- 
«ir in home economics hunted in vain -for a bulletin -of the “ United 
States Dental Association,” only to learn eventually that she had 
*. misinterpreted the abbreviation “ U. S. I). A.” 

To familiarize graduate students with bibliographic tools, certain 
institutions are giving special courses for graduates and advanced 
students in the use of research material. The, University of Illinois 
requires a course on the use of chemical literature for those majorin" 
in chemistry. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has courses 
in chemicill literature and chemical librnry'technique. Ohio State 
University offers a course in bibliography of social science. Iowa 
State College has given special courses in subject bibliography to 
graduate students which were elected by 80 students in 1028. Manv 
courses in various^epartments at the University of Chicago in the 
use of source material nre listed in its catalogue/ It is probable that 
many other institutions nre giving similar instruction through semi- 
nars. The number of such courses is increasing rapidly in Ameri- 
can universities. They should be definite aids in acquainting grad- 
uate students with the literature of their subjects and witlTbiblio- 
„ graphic methods. In certain universities ‘instruction is given by 
depart ment»fin it few universities, by members of the library staff 
Graduate courts on bihliographic subjects are W>t given, however, 
in many of the graduate colleges of land-grant institutions. Depart- 
ments in mapy land-grantjnstitutions can facilitate and improve the . 
work of %ir graduate students by giving instruction of this kind. 
This instruction can be given in formal courses or in seminars. At 
the University of^ Illinois bibliographic courses in chemistry have- 
been given by the librarian of the chemistry department. The library 
staff in most land-grant institutions is not at present qualified to 
engage actively in this instruction. The addition, to the library staff 
of specialists in certain fields of knowledge would remove this dis- 
qualification. 

♦ Instruction in Use of Libraries , 

... \ : ■ * . , > 

To prospective tench ere > Another jdiaso of instruction in use of the 

library is concerned with the familiarity of prospective teachers with 

- ' * * . 
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book*? nnd libraries. A county superintendent in an unpublished 
address stated the caSe as follows: 

t 


Students go through high school with little knowledge of hooks and how to 
use ilwtn. Tlie colleges, give them no instruction. Graduates nceept teaching 
positions still ignorant of the part hooks and reading should pla.v in the educa- 
tional objectives of the modern school. It is a vicious circle. 


A further need for instruction in the use of books is shown by the 
fact that certain teachers, especially in the more thinly populated 
.States, are and will be required to serve as part-time librarians, until 
more rigid requirements for school librarians are in force. If such 
teachers are to possess any* knowledge of library methods, the infor- 
mation must in many cases be obtained flaring their college course. 
Even one or two elementary courses in librarianship offered for a 
few hours would be of decided assistance. 

The Cai •negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching recom- 
mends for prospective teachers the requirement of a course in the use 
of libraries for one hour a week fyr a term. “There can be little, 
doubt that the work is important enough to merit a separate course 
that may well be a constant in all curricula and given soon after the 
student enters the school." 19 

I on* land-grant institutions are offering such courses, but in no 
institution are the courses required by t lie school or college of educa- 
tion. In several cases instruction is given only in the summer ses- 
.>ion. The failure to give courses in the use of libraries and books 
may be due to the fact that few library staffs at present are fully 
qualified in education or sufficient in numbers to teach these courses. 
The fact, however, that the library staff may not be qualified is no 
reason for the omission of courses deemed desirable or necessary, but 
is ^Justification for a strengthening of the staff. 

As a preparation for teaching, a greater knowledge of the use of 
books as a means of instruction in secondary- schools *is*desirablc. 
Schools of education should recognize the growing importance of 
such knowledge, either bv a required course ns recommended by the 
Carnegie Foundation or by some other effective means. 


Delivery or Supply of Books to Readers 


Tho not uncommon direction to u user of a library to u Look it up 
in the catalogue ” has served to introduce a somewhat extended dis- 
cussion of the card catalogue and instruction in the" Use of the 
re*)urces of a library. A whole series of other standardized replies 
used by many loan-desk assistants deserves some attention in tho 
consideration of the, supply of books to readers. A few minutes 
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spent at the loan desks of many libraries will reveal difficulties expe- 
rienced by readers and students. Much more assistance, much more 
encouragement to use of libraries, and much more service to efficient 
instruction would follow the substitution of informational replies for 
the mechanical ones now frequently given. The attendant (or I) 
will show you how to find it in the catalog ue ” ; “1^ you need this 
special book, we will call it in for you w The magazine went to the 
bindery three weeks ago and should be back next week. If you are 
in urgent need, we will rush it”;^ The book can not be found, but 
we are ordering another copy, which should bo here next week.” ! 
Instructions to loan-desk assistants to give some such replies would 
create a decidedly different attitude on the part of faculty and stu- 
dents toward the library. It is presupposed that the promise will be 
fulfilled. 

Prof. C. B. Joeckel, of the University of Michigan, himself a 
librarian, referring to 44 occasions where we librarians cease to serve 
others and are ourselves patrons,” tactfully states the case as ~ 
follows: 


Some of the most humiliating experiences I have ever had have been at 
times when some precise and efficient young woman Jins answered politely 
every question I had Intelligence enough to ask and has still left me In com- 
plete Ignorance of wlmt I really wanted to know. Such individuals, whether 
they be lonu assistants or eouuter clerks for public utilities or railroad infor- 
mation assistants or what not, have not passed beyond the eye-for-an-eye or 
the tooth-for-n-toqtli stage .* 0 „ 

Some of these difficulties in the use of libraries have been given 
little attention in library publications. No statistics of unsatisfac- 
tory use have been published. Nevertheless, such matters are be- 
lieved to be of major importance to the Hpdividual user for whom 
college libraries are primarily intended — the ordinary everyday stu- 
dent. An interesting case study might be made of the results of 
stereotyped replies made by loan-desk assistants. The lack of 
determination to obtain for a reader the book he requests and the 
lack of personal interest in the individual reader are two of the, 
greatest detriments to good library service to-day. An observation 
of the work at the loan deskk of many librarjues will disclose this fact. 

Proportion, of requests not supplied .— What proportion of books 
called for at the loan desk is not supplied) Twenty-six institutions 
reported that over one-third of the books called for were hot sup- 
plied; of 3,953 calls, 2,501 were supplied and 1,452 weaa not supplied. 
The proportion seems large. Of the 1,452 calls not supplied, 474 
were, however, in the assigned reading rgom and presumably avail- 
ably, which redness ftitf number to 978— about one-fourth of the total 
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called for. The chief reason for the nonsupply of books was the 
fact that books called for were charged out to other readers. 

The reply , *' The book is out ? — One of the most annoying features 
to a user of a library, second in importance only to the reply, “ Look 
it up in the catalogue,” is to be told a book is “ out.” Such a reply 
without additional information is not uncommon. In public libraries 
it is of little advantage to know who has the book; in colleges and 
universities this information may be invaluable, especially in cases 
where absent-minded professors refer students to the library for 
books which the professors themselves have personally withdrawn. 
Only a few libraries report a consistent practice of notifying the 
student of the name of the individual who has the desired book or 
of offering to call in any book charged out for over two weeks. 

Reports have been made of books locked up in professors’ offices 
for months (years in severar cases) and unavailable for students or 
junior ruember^of the faculty. Twelve institutions report collec- 
tions of books charged out to professors for more than a year; in 
some cases, C, 7, and 8 years. Complaints by graduate students of - 
books locked up in offices and unavailable have been noted. Exten- 
sive loans for long periods affect service to many readers and are a 
•serious 1 detriment to use of books. Although nearly all libraries 
reported that books charged out are recalled once a year or more 
often, yet many of these libraries showed the inconsistent practice 
of permitting many books to remain charged out for several years. 

A* book is certainly of more value if being read by a student than 
if it is lying idle on a shelf in some office. . t 

A few libraries report a remedy for these conditions. The Uni- 
versity of California, for example, has the fulo that if a book re- 
quested is “out,” the name of the borrower will be given and an 
offer made to call the volume in, if it has been loaded for any con- 
siderable period. On the other hand, a loan-desk assistant in an- 
other library stated, “We would never think of recalling a book 
fit>m a professor for a student.” 

There is apparently a need of a more strenuous effort on the part 
of libraries to give the student or the instructor thefcook desired. 

“ The book is lost? o Charges for lost books . — Another annoying 
reply to an inquirer for books is the conventional phrase, “ The book 
can not be found,” or “ The book is lost.” The loss of books pre- 
sents more than financial difficulties. It results in the inability of 
~ readers to obtain books when needed. Losses are a serious detri- 
ment to library service. Charges for books lost by students and 
faculty have proved a decided aid in effecting more prompt return 
of books and 4 a reduction in the number lost. After a rigid system 
of charges was put into effect, one professor Returned to a* library 
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more than 100 books which he previously had reported he eouW not 
find. 

It is more than futile to charge for lost books unless these charges 
are collected. One librarian reported that her library charged for 
lost books but never collected. Thirty-three out of 48 institutions 
reported that they charged faculty members for lost books. In most 
eases, however, no satisfactory methods were noted of collecting such 
charges. In 14 cases out of 4S hills were rendered by the treasurer 
or business manager. TJiis method is apparently effective. Wash- 
ing 00 State College reports the following practice. The depart- 
. merits art held responsible for the return of the books. Inventory 
is taken once a year. “ If the faculty member does not promptly 
pay for losses incurred, the matter is referred to the bursar to collect 

out of last month's salary.” 

* T » 

Charges to students were collected in 1<) institutions through the 
treasurer's bills, in 20 through witldfoldinp of grades, and in 12 by 
charges against student deposits previously made. To avoid the 
billing of small accounts, charges in many cases were held in the 
library until the amount of such charges was 50 cents or more. 

jVIany of the difficulties caused by “lost books ' will bo removed if 
charges for such books, whether against faculty or students, be 
forwarded to the treasurer and collected exactly in the same manner 
as other institutional bills. This method of collection is recom- 
mended. 

“ The book is being bound,'' “ The book has been ordered ,” “ The 
booh can not be taken from the library? — Librarians and faculty 
disagree as to the hindrance to service caused by the withdrawal of 
material for binding. Librarians in general reported few calls for *• 
magazines at the bindery and gave in only six vases the requested 
figures for calls during one average day for magazines withdrawn 
for bindery but not vet forwarded. One library reported 17 called 
for in one day and 16 supplied. Most of the others rhported u No 
demand,” “ Rarely called for ” etc. Less than one-half of the insti- 
tutions knew the average length of time books were at the bindery. 
Yet in the reported tests made at one loan desk, 10 per cent of ’the 
material requested and not supplied was duo to the withdrawal of 
publications from the shelves for binding. Furthermore, 170 mem- 
bers of the faculties of the institutions (ul>out one-third of those 
importing) stated M delay at the bindery ” as being an important cause 
of difficulties in their jjpe of library facilities. Obviously many 
librari|i^do not appreciate the difficulties caused library users “fey 
the withdrawal of material for binding. * Binding is essential, but 
the time required can undoubtedly be reduced at. ninny institutions. 

Nine institutions have their binding <0^9 by contract, in four cases 
through a State department- under State law or by State printer. 
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The time at bindery of all reporting ranged from four weeks to three 
months, the average being between five and six weeks. Books bound 
under contract required over eight weeks on the average. The 
awarding of binding by contract through price competition does not 
seem to produce the best service either in regard to speed of binding 
or of quality of the work. If contracts are necessary, fully as much 
attention should be paid to length of time required and the quality 
of work done as is paid to price. Poor binding and long delays are 
expensive in any case. 


Delays in ordering of books are noted by faculty members in a few 
cases, but not as important factors. The University of California 
loans books awaiting cataloguing. Another institution reports that 
any book which is in process of cataloguing and .needed by a reader 
will be made available in 24 hours. A third library, however, replied 
to a reader who urgently needed a certain publication that “the book 
is being catalogued, and we don’t know when it will be available.” 

The use of certain material, such as popular periodicals and ref- 
erence books, etc., is so great ‘that such material is needed in the 
library constantly. The fact that these publications are unavailable 
for home or office use is at times a hindrance to the use of books. 

Some libraries have purchased additional copies of popular maga- 
zines and have duplicated material such as census reports, etc., for 
circulation. ThiS procedure makes available the most used publica- 
tions for- use outside of the librkry building. This duplication is at 
least in some cases not expensive and may prove an effective aid in 
the use of books. 

Tho failures to meet requests because of books withdrawn for 
binding, books not available on account of cataloguing, and books too 
popular to loan, are further instances of the need for more considera- ■* 
lion for the individual reader. . The effectiveness of many libraries 
can be increased by speeding up the binding and ordering of books, 
by loaning books even if in process of cataloguing, and by making 
available for home or office use duplicates of certain inexpensive 


material. 

,, Speed in delivering books to waders . — Of the 26 institutions report- 
ing on the time required to supply books to readers, 14 filled over 
one-half the requests withip two minutes. The institutions with the 
larger collections of books naturally required more time. In all the 
institutions, three-fourths of the material was supplied within three 
minutes. The complaints often heard that service at the loan desk 
'‘is too slow do not seem to be justified by the data submitted. 

Telephone and Messenger Service 

The use of the telephone and the delivery of books to faculty 
members byrjnessenger service show a great variation in land-grant 
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institutions. A few complaints of failure to obtain information 
from the library over the telephone were noted. Three institutions 
indicated telephone calls for library service in excess pf 30 a day. 
Twelve stated that books were customarily delivered by messenger. 
Other institutions reported no telephone or messenger service. 

The time of faculty members and research workers is valuable. 
It is much more valuable than the time required of a student assist- 
ant to answer telephone calls or to deliver books. These services in 
some institutions have been commended by faculty members as being 
distinct aids to the use of libraries. 


1 


♦ Assigned Readings 

Bool's assigned but vot supplied .— The assignment by instructors 
of certain books for required reading is not a recent development, but 
its wide extension to many departments of instruction is an expansion 
of the past 10 years. At present all college libraries are making spe- 
cial provisions for such assignments; in the large institutions by- the 
use of special rooms known as the assigned or required reading 
looms. N 

Upon the basis of the reports of libraries that were able to furnish 
figures, it would seem that the number of books needed for required 
reading has doubled in the past few years. The University of Ten- 
nessee reported an increase from GOO in 1923 to 1,800 in 1928; Rut- 
gers from 1,000 in 1925 to 2.200 in 1928; Montana State College from 
f>0 in 1914 to 500 in 1928. It is probable that such use has not reached 
its maximum in most land-grant institutions and will continue to 
increase as instructing methods change and efficiency of library serv- 
ice increases. 

1 be use of textbooks as a sole means of instruction is becoming ob- 
solete. Of 598 instructors, 573 stated thar they used in their non- 
Jaboratory courses as a method of instruction, assigned topics and 
references to library books. 

The great increase in assigned readings which has already arisen 
lias caused immediate difficulties in the use of books by students. 
The data submitted for this survey indicate clearly that these diffi- 
culties fW caused by three factors: (1) Failure of instructors to 
notify the library of their assignments to classes of books for re- 
quired reading; (2) lack of funds for purchase of necessary books; 
and (3) assignment by instructors of rare and out>6f-print books. 
Of these three factors, the first is by far the most important. 

Dean Chafers, in an address before the faculty of one land-grant 
institution, referred as a matter of good instruction to the necessity 
for 6ach instructor to ascertain that the library material to. which he 
referred his students is actually available for use in the library be- 
fore the list of books is given to the students. Practically all land* 
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grant college- libraries reported that many classes were referred to 
the library for definite books without prior notification being givefi. 
Thirty-eight out of forty-seven libraries repotted that the greatest 
difficulty in the use by students of books for required reading was due 
to this failure by instructors. Seven libraries reported that one-half 
or more instructors did not send such notification. If prior notifica- 
tion is not given tlie books needed are not available, either because 
they have not been purchased or because they have been withdrawn 
for home use bv the first student to reach the library after the assign- 
ment lias been made. 

An analysis by one institution of call slips for' books “charged 
out *’ showed that the inability to supply more than one-half of 
v the calls for books charged out was caused by the fact that instruc- 
tors sent classes to the library for defiftite books without consulting 
the library staff and making arrangements to have the necessary 
material placed on reserve or even to make sure that the material 
is available in sufficient quantity. 

Any librarian can collect for a few days the statistics of the pro- 
portion of books not supplied to students on account of failure 
of instructors to notify' the library. A presentation of actual 
figures might convince instructors of necessity for action. One 
exasperated librarian gave certain figures to a sympathetic president 
who in the presentation of the matter at the next faculty meeting 
added a comment that he had requested the librarian to notify him 
of any instructor failing to send advance notice to the library of 
assigned readings. The difficulties were immedi^pffr removed — 
for the time being. In another case the library' committee was able 
(o convince the faculty of the difficulties in service experienced by 
failure to check assigned reading lists with the library. It is believed 
that as soon as the average instructor fully understands the reasons 
for the failure of his students to obtain desired material the diffi- 
culties will be removed. 

« * 

The second hindrance to the satisfactory use of assigned readings 
is inadequate provision for the purchase of duplicate copies. Thirty- 
seven libraries report a lack of funds for this purpose. The proper 
use of funds available is intimately related to the question of the 
number of duplicates to be bought. Several institutions report that 
all duplicates must be bought from the funds of individual depart- 
ments, This solution is not^ satisfactory, if'the books are needed, 
they- should 1x5 bought J>y the library, since the library has accurate 
information, not available to departments, of the demands and 
actual^use of library books by students. The books necessary for 
required reading .for all courses offered by a 
available by the college as a regular part of 


college should be made 
he library service, as is 
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now done at many institutions. The amount of duplication should 
bo decided in each case from the actual use. Some libraries have a 
rule of a maximum duplication on the basis of one copy to every 
10 students. A report of the number of requests for books for 
assigned readme which are not supplied will justify the allot- 
li it'iit to the library of suflieient funds for purchase of the necessary 
material. 

I.Jio third problem nflocting the use <d assigned readings, at least 
in the larger instil lit ions, is due to references by instructors to rare 
books and periodicals. I he results can he imagined if a class of 
doit is given individual access to the account of the Battle of (iettys- 
Imii-c in the New York Tribune for lNt.d, as was requested in one 
case. Xo class reference to the Uutenlairg liible has vet. been noted, 
but other fifteenth-century hooks have been requested for reading by 
large classes. Kven recently published periodicals and society pub- 
lications are ton large extent irreplaceable if worn out. Milch valu- 
able material published in <Tul-of-print periodicals and society pub- 
lications will become very quickly worn out, if used .intensively by 
a considerable number of students. The assignments of volumes of 
these sets to classes have resulted in the permanent loss of this mate- 
rial. causing many gaps in valuable sets. Yet it is not expensive to 
photostat or mimeograph the pages needed. The possibilities of 
mimeographing or photostating irreplaceable material do not seem 
to he appieciated. Only five Libraries report, that they are taking 
advantage of these methods. 

1 he reported data on the various phases of assigned reading indi- 
cate clearly a need for closer relationships and a thorough mutual 
understanding between the faculty and the lil«urv. An 'active ami 
efficient library committee can improve the instructional work of an 
institution by emphasizing repeatedly to the faculty the require- 
ments just mentioned. 1 lie data also indicate the need in munv in- 
itutious for a greater duplication of books. 


The increased number of hours \\;l^eh college libraries are open 
js a noteworthy commentary upon their use as well as upon llieir 
changed functions. In the early history of agricultural colleges, 
“it was not unusual for the 'new libraries to be open only an Jmitr 
or two in the morning and the. same length of time in the after- 
noon.” 21 At the beginning of the century, many libraries were open 
10 to 12 hours a day. During the past few years, there has been a 
still further increase. The American Library Association 8urvw\* 
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(1920) reports no college, library open after 10.30 p. in., nor more 
than >even hours on Sunday. Rutgers is now open from 8 a. m. to 
It p. m. on week flays. The University of California i" open from 
ha. ni. to lo p. in. on Sunday, 'rwenty-one of forty-eight reporting 
libraries close before 1(1 in the evening. Three are not open at all in 
the evening. One closer! at 8 p. m. Twenty-three art* closed all day 
Sunday. j * 

A comparison of the hours Jibraries are open indicates tlqit some 

Jihraries in the land-grant group are not heing used sufficiently to 

justify in the eyes of the anmi nisi rn tors the longer hours which 

libraries of other institutions,! -with less enrollment, find necessary. 

Some land-grant college libraries do not meet the standards in this 

respect which existed in other libraries in 1900. Those which for 

the most part show the smnllestdoun service are open the leusf number 

of hours. If the use of the library is not sufficient to justify keeping 

the library open 12 or 14 hours a day and at least 4 hours on Sunday, 

die eilieienev of the lilirarv and the methods of instruction at the 
* • 

college are open to question. «. 

Access to Books 

« 

The opportunity afforded students nctunlly*t‘o handle books bn" 
long been recognized by modern libraries as an important factor in 
the use of books. However, as collections increase in size beyond 
•MM MM) volumes, difficulties arise if stacks are opened to all under- 
graduates. To meet the. need for examination of books and to give 
opportunity to students to “ browse " among them, shelves have been 
placed in various public rooms of the library. In the larger libraries 
these shelves contain 11101*0 volumes than were found in many 
libraries 2."> venrsago. The Viiiversitv of Illinois has 19.000 volumes 
in reading rooms open to all students; .University of Minnesota, 
13.000: Iowa State College, 18.000; University of California, 20.000. 
not including departmental or reserve reading rooms. The returns 
of this survey show that no complaint was made of closed stacks 
, where 10,000 or more volumes were available in public reading rooms. 

The five institutions which noted student complaints of closed 
stacks were institutions whose total book collections numbered from 
lG.OOO to 109,000, anti whose collections available in public reading 
rooms numbered, respectively, 4,998. 6.200, 1.100, 1.500, 1,420. All, 
. these institutions, in so far as reported, also show loans per student 
that are Mow average. ‘Twelve institutions do not have 10,000 
volumes on open 'shelves available to students. Several have fewer 
than 2.000 volumes so available. 

Boojc collect ions in libraries of fewer than 30.000 volumes will b* 
used more if tHft* stacks ijrv open. to nil students. Thfc difficulties 
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which arise in open uccess in large libraries can lx> removed in 
smaller collections by adequate supervision. In large libraries not 
fewer tlunv 10,000 volumes should be placed on .shelves opPn to 
all undergraduates. 

General Reading of Students 

The easy access to a considerable collection of books is obviously 
a decided encouragement to students to read, to browse among, anil 
to examine books, not only for special courses of study but also for 
general ami cultural information. The importance of such general 
reading by students has been emphasized during the past few years. 
Departments of instruction are urging, to an increasing degree, 
extensive reading, not only of technical books but also^of those 
hooks of a general nature which will widen the viewpoint amt 
enlarge ttR^pcrspcctive and increase initiative of individual students. 

I he library has certainly a much greater opportunity in this 
field than simply to fill requests. It must not only meet the more 
exacting demands for required reading and special scholarly serv- 
ice; it should also encourage in the individual a love of books and 
reading; it should stimulate the desire to read ; it should make books 
'tempting to read and easy to obtain, JHmv far are the libraries 
encouraging such general reading t , 

It is obvious that libraries which are adding only a few hundred 
books n year can not meet even the demand forYochnical instrtie- 
tionul work, much loss the requests for general reading. These 
libraries are in the elementary singe of library development. 

A* list of books generally much in demand 'was checked bv land- 
grant institutions for this survey. Eight libraries did not have 
Tins Relieving World, 4 did not havtf Microbe Hunters, 4 did not 
have Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 12 did not find Tradtr 
Horn necessary, ft did not purchase Fruit of the Family Tree, 
although this volume is considered by some faculty members ns 
especially valuable for general reading and was placed on the 
required list for students at Purdue. On the other hand, the AgYi- 
culturul and Mechanical College of Texas has placed exceptional 
emphasis upon such books. It reports 9 copies' of This believing 
m World, 4jppies of Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 2 copies of 
Fruit of the Family Tree, etc. Of a list of 14 books of nopglar 
interest this institution, had all. Certain other land-grant, institu- 
- tions had not one on the list; others had two or three. 

There is noted a great variation in the use of books for general 
reading. The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas reports' 
.that, in spite of its rather extensive duplication, it had 154 names on 
the waiting list for 8 of the books of popular interest listed in the 
questionnaire, More than three* fourths of the land-grant ■ institu* 
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tions, although they duplicated much less freely, reported practically 
no names on the waiting list for the same books. The importance of 
t lie subject justifies a consideration of the methods used by libraries 
to encourage. students to read. 

Many public libraries have recognized the lure of books by placing 
collections in various parts of the library where they will be readily 
accessible and “easy” to look over. Especially is this true of the 
more recent publications. Shelves of such books seldom fail to at- 
tract attention. The interest in new publications nu^y well be 
utilized as a means to interest students in reading and the use of 
books. College libraries have not taken advantage to the same extent 
nf thi.s .natural interest in recent additions. Only 13 of 48 reporting 
institutions placed all new' books of general interest on a display case 
tor a week or so. True, many of them had a display ease, but the new 
publications went, not to it, but to faculty members when requested by 
them. This very fact robs the display case of its most interesting 
material. One student, on looking over a shelf of recent additions, 
remarked, “ It looks like a survival of the unlit.” If all publications 
of general interest are displayed for a week, those interested can sign 
up for them and withdraw them in turn. These signatures may be 
an indication of the need of duplication, and will insure not only 
that the books can he examined but that all who desire to read them 
V i 1 1 have the opportunity. 

Most libraries keep u waiting list for books of general interest. 
Four libraries of land-grant institutions reported that they kept no 
such list. In other words, if an individual desired a certain book for 
general reading and if the book was “charged out,” he would not be 
.notified when the book was returned. His only chance of obtaining 
the book would he to happen in the library when the book came back. 
- Lists of new additions inserted in college newspapers or mailed to 
members of tlx? faculty assist in stimulating the use of books. Lists 
should l)e used as an. additional incentive and not as a substitute for 
the opportunity actually to handle the volumes. + 

“ Browsing ” rooms or sections of shelves for “ browsing ” purposes 
have been mentioned as a decided stimulus to general reading. But 
in some eases the incentive lias been materially lessened by refusal 
to allow books so shelved to be loaned outside, the Building. If it 
'seems desirable to retain in the library books for general reading, 
duplicate copies of these kooks should be provided and made easily 
. accessible. 


The tuck of general reading among college students of several land- 
grantjnstitutionjs is’ undoubtedly due to a lack of funds for books of 
general interest. In more instances, however, it is probably due to a 
lack of interest on the part of the librarian and possibly to a desire to 
serve the faculty at the expense of the students. The librarians of 
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the larger land-grant institutions especially can well give more atten- 
tion to the encouragement which the library should give to increased 
general reading bv students. The college student should be given not 
- only the opportunity but also the encouragement to read. This phase 
of library service is one of mujor importance which has received the 
least emphasis and is most generally inadequately covered by land- 
grant institutions. 

Books on a Rental Basis 

In an attempt to increase the number of books available for gen- 
eral or assigned reading, recourse in a few cases lias been made to 
special fees or rental charges. Three colleges report books loaned on 
«» rout nl busis. In one case special fees for required 'reading arc 
chai ged by two departments. In a second duplicate fiction is 
loaned at 5 cents per copy. A third institution reports a u faculty 
reading club.” 

Genet ul and technical reading is so intimately associated \vith 
efficient instruction that it would seem to be as much u function of 
the -college to supply material for reading assignments as to supply 
instiuctors. The only justification for special fees or special charges 
would seem to be to supply material which can not generally 7 be rc- 
gaided as a legitimate part of the general library collection, such 
as the loans of textbooks for personal use* or of duplicates of recent 
fiction. Even in such cases it may be questioned whether such service 
should not be assigned to the bookstore. 

Informational Service and Reference Work 

* Where can /• find it? ” Service to research .workers; — Many in- 
dividuals, both students and faculty, who come to a libhny do not 
have .definite books in mind. They wish information on^ certain 
detailed subjects not indexed in card catalogues nor always in peri- 
odical indexes. To uid such inquiries most libraries have established 
‘'reference departments.” The inquiries may be simple, such as 
increases and decreases hi number of hogs in a certain State during 
the past 10 years, or more complex, such as a lisp of the earliest refer- 
ences to transmission. of Malta fcVer through cow’s milk. An ob- 
server who spends twiThours at a reference desk during a day can 
judge very 7 quickly of the efficiency of this phase of -library service. 
Hoav many students come naturally and easily to the desk? How 
many are afraid? How manV membeiis of the faculty consult the 
reference librarian, either personally or by telephone? How many 
books written by members of the fatuity express-in the customary 
acknowledgments ” an appreciation of the services of the librarian ? 
An observation of thia branch of library service at an effective library 
will show its inipoftuqce. , / _ 
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Twenty-eight of- the forty-eight reporting libruries have reference 
librarians. These 28 include the 11 libraries which show the greatest 
use by the. average student as measured by loans. The 28 also in- 
clude some institutions with relatively small student enrollment, 
such as the universities of Hawaii and Wyoming, the two institu- 
tions which showed the most loans of bonks per student. Twenty in- 
stitutions do not employ a reference librarian. Among them are 
included the nine libraries which showed the lowest number of books 
loaned per student. 

The educational qualifications of reference librarians, as a class, 
have an important relationship to the services they can Tender. 
Three of the institutions which employ reference librarians reported 
that such assistants have no collegiate degree. Of the 11 institutions 
with indications of comparatively large use of their libraries, 8 
reported not only that they had reference librarians with college 
degrees but that the reference librarians had spent an average of 
nearly two years in study after their first degrees were obtained. 

A well-edueut.ed and bibliographicallv trained library personnel is 
of decided service. Much valuable time can be saved to a research 
worker in many cases if the mechanical drudgery of working 
through abstracting journals, such as chemical abstracts, can be done 
for him, and if the material can be collected in an oilice or seminar 
room for his personal examination. A knowledge of subject matter 
by the reference librarian is almost* essential in this work. Only 
eight institutions reported that they are attempting to compile ma- 
terial on research projects when such requests required work involv- 
ing more than three hours, although .ill librarians, regarded such 
work as a proper service of the library. Apparently the best- 
equipped of the land-grant -colleges are not rendering the services 
which their librarians think should be rendered in this field. 

Although abstracting journals cover the many fields fairly well, 
especially so in pure and applied sciences, ^t at times abstructs 
are very slow to appear. Often a year oprtwo elapses before an 
article is abstracted and noted. If a reference librarian has sufficient 
familiarity with the*subject matter to call to tlie attention of the re- 
search worker books and articles immediately upon publication, 
much aid can be rendered. Inasmuch as many of the ltand-g^rant in- 
stitutions are concerned especially with the field of pure and hpfdied 
science, it should be noted that reference librarians in general have 
not majored in science. . - 

Data were collected by this survey to, determine the extent to 
which member^ of the library staff were translating articles in for- 
eign languages for members of the faculty. Nine librarians re- 
ported that they are doing such work. Twenty institutions consid- 
ered translating a legitimate demand on* the library, Whether 
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legitimate or not, there is no question thnt a knowledge of French 
and German by library assistants is an essential of satisfactory serv- 
ice to research workers in land-grant institutions. 

Many commercial concerns have found the extensive employment 
of librarians in their research departments desirable. Much of the 
sea filing and abstracting of bibliographical material in these com- 
mercial firms is done by librarians. The du Pont Co. is spending 
for library services for its research departments more than $100,000 
per year. Unless these services were commercially valuable, the 
money would not be so used. Libraries of educational institutions 
might well render part of the service now offered by libraries of 
many commercial corporations. 

The special needs of research workers for adequate book collec- 
tions and .office facilities adjacent to the books are discussed unde? 

“ Books ” and “ Buildings.*’ 

Service to Citizens of the State 

Most State universities and colleges are not confining their instruc- 
tional activities to registered students. Extension services have been 
organized, especially by land-grant institutions, to extend educational 
opportunities to those living in rural communities. Many living 
in rural communities consider the State college as the institution 
which can assist tiitFfti, not only in practical methods of agriculture 
but also in satisfying their other educational desires. 

A slogan in extension, “ If you can not come to the college, the col- 
lege will come to you, bus been applied also to library service in 
\aiious ways, borne btate universities and colleges have recognized 
the opportunity. The services vary in different States. In° sonic . 
institutions, such as the University of Wisconsin and the University 
of Michigan, collections have been formed to meet special needs. 
These collections consist in part of “package libraries’* — collection 
pamphlets, articles clipped from periodicals, and similar material 
arranged under subjects and sent out in “ parcels ” or bundles to 
debating clubs, women’s clubs, and individuals. The material com- 
prises a wide range of subjects, from debating material on agricul- 
tural credits to articles on the Shakespearian stage. Collections of 
plays for the country theater are loaned to encourage this growing 
form of entertainment and instruction. Books are loaned not only 
to debaters, but also to correspondence students, to industrial firms, 
and to individuals who are pursuing special courses of reading. 
These forms of loans may overlap. One inquirer may receive better 
service through the loan of a “ package library,” another by the loan 
of books, a third by the loan of both. 

Institutions conduct this service through different agencies. In 
the University of Michigan the university library has charge of the 
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loan of package libraries. In the University of Wisconsin it is* the 
extension service. In the University of North Carolina there is 
joint control by the extension service and the library. Is this serv- 
ice a proper function of the college library or of the 'extension serv- 
ice? The general extension and the agricultural extension services 
are in close touch with local conditions throughout the State. On 
the other hand, the library has the books and the expert knowledge 
of available material. Both agencies should be used in cooperation, 
as is at present the case at the University of North Carolina. The 
organization of the library extension service under'the joint control 
! of the extension service and the library would utilize the familiarity 
of the extension service with local conditions and the librarian’s 
knowledge of the book collections. 

In many States, however, the library commission or State library 
has an extension department which frequently provides reading mat- 
ter of popular interest to individuals throughout the State. In such 
cases there should be a definite understanding between the college 
and other agencies. Irrespective, however, of the activities of State 
departments, the land-grant college library has a special opportunity 
in rendering library service outside the campus which can not be as 
well performed by any other agency. In many States the State 
‘university or State college library is the only library in the State 
which contains considerable collections in certain fields such -as 
engineering and agriculture; and in all States it should be the out- 
standing library in these fields. Furthermore, there are specialists 
available at these institutions who can aid and advise in the selec- 
tion of the most useful books for any special technical problem. 
Industrial firms through their research departments, as well as many . 
individuals, can benefit greatly’if given access to large colld^ons. 

In many States, where other agencies are not functioning, libraries 
of land-grant institutioi|p can render a decided service to citizens 
beyond the campus by the loan of the more general reading material, , 
such as plays, collections for debaters, etc. In all Stntes they have 
an opportunity to provide the more scientific and technical publi- 
cations which may be of great service to the individual in his per- 
sonal study as well as to corporations which are developing the 
resources of the State. 

Service as Seen by Faculty, Librarians, and This Survey 

1 V hat the faculty say*. — Through, the questionnaire used for this 
portion of the land-grant college survey, inquiries were directed to 
selected members of the faculties to ascertain the chief difficulties 
in the use of the library by them and by their students. The replies, 
together with the opinions of the librarians, are. given in Table 2. 
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Tin- ii-.su Its are not in complete accord with popular opinion, although 
the.v are generally consistent with the facts reported in other portions 
of the survey. The greatest number -of complaint s (49ii) is in regard 
to unsatisfactory book collections. The next highest (312) has to 
do with the library building; 231 stnted that the library staff was 
insufficient in numbers, and << spoke of the need of greater eiluCa* 
tional qualifications for the library stuff; ISO complained of the loss 
in use of material* because of the considerable length of time that 
books and periodicals are withdrawn from the shelf for bindery. 
This last point is one that librarians minimized. 

It is commonly supposed that faculty members generally would 
like to see greater decentralization of books, although not necessarily 
greater decentralization of administration. The returns did not sus- 
tain this opinion. Sixtv-two reported that the book collections were 
ot erccntralized ; 94 reported that there was too much .decentralization. 
This subject is discussed later under u Control.” 


Tabi.e 2. — OjtiimitH by members of faculty and research staffs of difficulties in 
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H7 < nf the lib tv rictus say . — Librarians who submitted their opinions 
I peno roily agreed with the faculty that the greatest need of the 
libraries was concerned with books. The librarians, however, prob- 
ably from more intimate knowledge, placed the need for additional 
members of the library staff ahead of the building needs. They did 
not emphasize need of higher educational qualilications for members 
of the library staff, possibly because the need for these increased 
qualifications was not so obvious to them as to faculty members. 

Comparison of faculty opinion vdth data collected in this survey . — 
The data collected in other portions of this survey justify the con- 
clusions expressed bv members of the faculty, with one exception. 
The need for a stronger library staff both in numbers and in educa- 
tional qualifications, appears. much greater than the emphasis given 
it by faculty members or by librarians. It is possible that neither 
'faculty nor librarians are altogether aware of the services which 
could be rendered by an efficient staff, while they are fully cognizant 
of the more “apparent but not more necessary needs for books and 
buildings. These various needs are considered under their respective 
headings in following chapters. 

Lack of Information Concerning Use of Libraries 

The outstanding characteristic of this study of the use of books 
is that few facts and almost no accurate statistics on the use of 
libraries from the standpoint of those who use them are available or 
obtainable. The same lack is noted in other surveys and in profes- 
sional literature. Much of the desired information does not fall 
within the field of librarianship. Accurate fact-finding studies on 
the instructional value of reading and the exact relationship of the 
wide use of books to educational objectives, woidd bejqjvnluable in an 
attempt to evaluate the service rendered by libraries. What progress, 
for example, is made by freshmen jn required English through use 
of a .textbook and writing of themes, as compared with progress 
through a combination of wide reading of standard literature and 
theme writing? Librarians should know, however, the -demands 
made upon them, the growth in demands, failures to meet demands, 
and the causes of these failures. 

The conscientious attention which librarians as a class gave to the 
questionnaire in this survey speaks well for their professional spirit. 
Almost without exception they spent many hours in attempting to 
supply the information sought. Their failures. were due to the fact 
that much of the information requested was not in existence. 

Fourteen librarians did not know- hew- many volumes were loanod 
during the preceding year. Soine.of those who did report “ number - 
of loans, excluding overnight,” report e<f eccactly the same figures to the 
American Library Association as including overnight. According 
^ . • 111490°— 30— VOL 1 43 
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to Dr. D. A. Robertson, “ The circulation statistics ought to be avail- 
able, ff they are not ; the fact is significant/’ -- Twenty-two librarians 
did not know how many volumes were loaned to other institutions. 
Twenty institutions did not know the number of volumes they bor- 
rowed from other institutions, although such borrowings are a direct 
guide to the book needs of their own libraries. One librarian replied, 
‘‘Staff too small to keep statistics.” Only 11 librarians could Report 
the length of time periodicals were away from the shelves for bind- 
ing, although (Relays at the bindery were noted by 180 (out of 500) 
faculty members as being a hindrance to their use of the library, 
The University of California and a few -other institutions keep a* 
close check on the length of time publications are unavailable on 
account of binding, but many librarians, in some cases where the 
complaints of the faculty were the most numerous, did not know how 
long binding required, and did not regard statistics on this subject 
as of any importance. The attitude of some librarians was expressed 
bv one who stated in his reply to the questionnaire that such studies 
were too trivial,” and their object only “ to satisfy curiosity,” 

Few librarians are able to give, for any appreciable length of 
time, the percentage of requests for books and information which are 
not met, with an analysis of the reasons for failures. No case studies 
of individuals who leave the library without obtaining the material 
they desire have been found in professional literature or elsewhere. 

• A lack of agreement a/ to terms is also noted. There is no agree 
ment as to what is meant by “ volume,” “ periodical,” “ serial.” What 
does number of volumes ” mean ? Does it include pamphlets placed 
in pasteboard covers? The lack of agreement as to terms should 
have had the attention of the American Library Association. Thert 
is need of careful consideration by some body of university librarians 
of the subject of the statistics which arc significant and should be 
carefully kept. 

Actual fj^ures of delays in binding and ordering of books may well 
show’ the need of more assistants or changes in methods or even 
changes in State laws. Statistics as to the number of interlibrary 
loans, both incoming and outgoing, the proportion of books not sup 
plied at the loan dfsks, the growth in number of books loaned, the 
number of volumes discarded and the reasons, should have a marked 
influence on the administration of the library and be important fac 
tors in presenting data for a library budget. Yet comparatively few 
libraries kept such records, although all report carefully the number 
of volumes in the library. In many cases these statistics of “ nura 
her of volumes in library ” can have no significance, since all vol- 
umes discarded in past years arc counted as still in the library. 

— ^ . . - 

* Rolwrtflon, D. A. The college library. Educational Record. 10 : 18-10. Jaouar?, 
1029. *. 
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The great discrepancy among colleges in presenting data for this 
survey is noteworthy. The larger institutions where die data were 
more complicated were able to present much more satisfactory fig- 
ures than the small colleges. ' 

Possibly the great emphasis laid in the past on the “internal” 
work of libraries, the cataloguing, accessioning, and ordering, has 
overshadowed the study of the use of libraries. Possibly, the fact 
that most library school courses deal with methods of library rou- 
tine may account to some extent for a lack of knowledge, and even 
occasionally a lack of interest in studies of a library from a user’s 
1 standpoint. w 

Highway experts in progressive States know the traffic load on 
every main highway. They are studying the failures of pavements 
/to withstand use. I hey count the cars and from their count deter- 
| mine the width of road, type of construction, and necessity of im- 
| pro\ eiuent. They are carefully estimating the future Ioatnhnd are 
-‘planning construction to correspond. 

Similar studies are needed by college and university libraries. 
What difficulties are found by students in the use of books? What 
proportion of publications requested by faculty’ members are not 
available at tfcc time needed? 'How many requests for information 
from books are fully met, partially met, or not met at all? It is 
the duty of the library' to know what service is not rendered. In 
case of failure to meet any request for books and information the 
library should be able to give a satisfactory reason. The burden of 
proof that requests are unreasonable is upon the library, not upon 
the inquirer. , ’ 

In addition to these ^studies three definite means arc afforded to 
librarians to see library service from .the standpoint of the reader. 
They, as readers, can use other libraries where they are not known 
and note the difficulties. This method used by two librarians re- 
sulted in the rather searching question, “ Is the service to readers 
in mv library like this? *’ 

A second method afforded to chief librarians is to schedule them- 
selves for certain hours a day at the. loan and reference desks. Even 
an hour a week at each desk will prove a revelation of tho difficulties 
some individuals have in the use of libraries. Deficiencies in service 
actually seen are remedied more quickly than are the same T difficul- 
tics when reported by assistants. Many an assistant at a loan desk 
'] m rer nurked, “ I wish the librarian would work here a few minutes. 
There would be a change.” This recommended method has also been 
tried successfully by some librarians. 

A third method is to visit departmental seminar meetings or spe- 
cial classes of students and engage in a frank discussion of the fail- 
ures of readers to obtain service. This fliethod at one institution 
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resulted not only in improvements in the routine work of the library, 
but also in recommendations from instructional departments to uni- 
versity administrative officers for increased library appropriations. 

Summary 

Menus of innraximj vsttbilifi/ of Hbntrirs. — (1) More attention to 
the individual inquirer. Abandonment of such phrases as, "Look 
it dp in the catalogue," “ We do not have the book,” and " 'Hie book 
isn't in.” The assumption by librarians that any failure to.furnisli 
material requires explanation, that the burden of proof is upon the 
library in ease of failure in service or refusal of request., f 

(2) Adequate assistance in use. of card catalogue. 

(11) A provision that every freshman by the end of bis first semester 
understands the use of bibliographic tools, the card catalogue, and 
the most important reference books. 

(4) Active interest by faculty members in the use of books by t heir 
students. More consultations of faculty aird library staff U> improve 
instruction in connection with reading. 

(5) Prompt messenger service to faculty. 

(G) Libraries open not fewer , than 14 hours a day and several 
hours on Sunday as use requires. 

(7) The fivai lability on open shelves of 10.900 volumes, including 
books for general reading. Display for one week of all new books 
for general reading. 

(*8) Skilled assistance to students, faculty, and research worker.-, 
in search for informational material. 

(9) Liberal policy in use of library material by citizens of the 
State. 

* (10) Participation by chief librarian in work at loan desk and 

reference desk, if only for a few bout’s each week, in order to obtain 
direct contact with readers and first -haliif information of failurc- 
in service. 

(11) An occasional use by ihic^librarian of other libraries when*, 
he is not known in order to ascertain by*nctiial experience the. diffi- 
culties encountered in the use of a library. 

Few, if any. libraries of land-grant institutions reach the ideal in 
”S. service rendered. Many are failing in a majority of the items men- 
tioned. It is obvious that flu* ideals of the library Yservice which 
have been outlined in this section require ample provKibn for pur- 
chase of hooks and periodicals* an adequate building, unfltty sufficient 
^library staff with special bibliographic ami educational quumicutioiiM. 
The needs for these provisions are discussed in the three following 
chapters. x 


Chapter IV. — Books and Periodicals 


False Standards 

Qua lit it;/ v. yi/a/ili/. — Tin* inadequacy of book collections is noted 
by faculty members as (lie most important cause of dilHculties in 
the use of libraries. For years administrators and librarians have 
emphasized in catalogues and publicity circulars the number of vol- 
umes in libraries. On the other hand, little emphasis, in 'print at 
least, has been given to such subjects as the type of book needed, 
the type purchased, methods of selection of books for university 
libraries, the relationship of books purchased to educational needs, 
and objective tests as to the use of material. 

I he North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
requires a minimum »$-K,000 “live, well-distributed *’ volumes. Any 
secondhand bookstore would be glad to furnish what might be called 
such a collection at 10 cents per volume. A search of old attics would 
doubtless yield a much larger number at iii^eh less cost. The addi- 
tion of such material in the past has resulted in the swelling of 
collections to meet i! mechanical standard, rather than an addition 
of usable books. The president of a small college remarked to one 
librarian, “ W e now have 10,000 volumes. We more than meet the 
demands of the North Central Association; we need to buy no more.* 1 

No fixed number of volumes is satisfactory as a standard. The 
number and type of books needed will vary as instruction anil 
research in different institutions vary and, even within an institu- 
tion, the books needed will change continually as new material is 
published, iho actual number of volumes should huve less weight 
tliun the adequacy of the collection to meet the need of every instruc- 
tional course and every research project on the campus. The amount 
spent annually for additions of suitable material and the number of 
subscriptions for current periodicals are more significant than the 
number of books in tho library. 

A new standard has recently bj?en emphasized by the proposed 
« 1 'inpihitioii of lists of “host books ’’ which shahid presumably be 
purchased by all college libraries. It is clear tl/ut such lists, per sc, 
"ilf not provide u permanent, adequHte-nolutioii of the problem of 
the selection of books for college libraries. List;; may be, a guide 
as to whether the selection has or 1ms not been well done in an 
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.institution. They can aid selectioh but can not replace the initia- 
tive of the individual instructor and the librarian. Methods of 
teaching and use of supplementary reading matter, will and should 
vary with different instructors as subject matter of courses varies in 
different types of institutions. One of the most important desid- 
erata for the land-grant college is to develop and retain the interest 
and the initiative of the individual instructor. Reading lists may 
tend to deaden two of the most valuable features of American higher 
education — the individual characteristics of the American colleges 
and the deep interest of the instructors in 'their work. Standard 
lists of books to be purchased by all institutions, valuable as they 
may be as guides, are therefore dangerous if they are interpreted as 
offering an easy substitute for methods which will insure an adequate 
book collection for the specific programs of instruction and research 
conducted by individual institutions. Ench institution should at- 
tempt to determine for itself the. adequacy of its book collections 
rather than rely blindly upon lists or attempt to meet a standard 
based on number of volumes. 

Selection of Books 

The selection of suitable books for public libraries has received 
much deserved attention in professional literature. Practically no 
consideration has been given in printed^^jferature to the question 
of methods for the selection of books for college libraries and the 
mutual relationship.of instruction and library stuffs to the purchase 
of books. The lack of material on this subject justifies the follow- 
ing extended discussion of-^l) the faculty and book selection; (2) 
the librarian and book selection; (3) allotment of funds; and (4) 
summary of recommended methods. 

The faculty and booh selection . — If all instructors and all research 
workers nre actively concerned with the availability 1 in the college 
library of the published ‘material in their fields, and if funds are 
available for the purchase of this material, the library collections 
will be adequate and will bo kept jffivc. The process will be a 
continuing one. The initial reconilnenaation for books and periodi- 
cals needed by students is a duty of the instructors responsible for 
the teaching. The instructor may be aided in his selection, but his 
intereat'in reading in his field can not be replaced. 

Many departments in some of the larger institutions have ap- 
pointed library representatives whose special duties are to see that 
the library meets adequately the needs of th‘e department. This ar- 
rangement works well if it supplements and does not%curtail the 
activities of other members of the department in recommending 

desirable purchases. Heads of departments should realise their 
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individual responsibility to stimulate the interest of their instructors 
in the publications in their fields and in the addition of tligse pub- 
lications to the library. 

Relation of librarian to selection of books . — The responsibility for 
the selection of suitable books for the library is not the concern of 
instructors alone. It is equally the duty of the librarian and of his 
assistants. It is apparent, however, that iipipanv land-grant insti- 
tutions neither the librarian nor library assistants are engaged as 
active agents in the selection of a majority of the books which go 
into the library. In 33 institutions librarians indicated that their 
only relntioh to book selection was to avoid purchase of duplicates. 
In at least 10 institutions library books were ordered by departments 
without any supervision whatsoever by librarians. Indeed, supervi- 
sion by the librarian over selection of books has been considered by 
some librarians themselves as “ dangerous,” “a practice which would 
cause a vacancy in the position of librarian,” etc. Mr. F. K. Walter, 
librarian of the University of Minnesota, states, “Librarians have' 
little authority to control purchases or recommendations.” 23 

Librarians and library staffs should know books and the library 
heeds of those who use books. They are, or should be, familiar with 
the type of material as well as with the individual books most used 
by students. They should know in what fields books are insufficient 
to meet the demands and in what fields students are having the most 
difficulty in obtaining material. They should know the amount of 
duplication required, what books are alwuys “ out,” what books in the 
assigned reading room are the most used, and what books are seldom 
called for. They should be able .to encourage the instructor to 
familiarize himself with^he literature opf his subject. The librarian 
has a unique opportunity in this respect which should be. and has 
been in some instances, far-reaching in its influence upon the whole 
institution. He can increase the interest of faculty members by 
bringing to their attention mew publications^ nd announcements of 
new books, by book display, by discussions of recent publications at 
faculty or seminar meetings, and especially by personal conversations 
w’ith instructors. Urging faculty members merely to send in lists 
of books is not a satisfactory substitute for the awakenijjjcof real 
interest in the individual instructor. On the other hand, the libra- 
rian should be able to act as a safeguard against the exceptional 
man ,who would buy wildly and indiscrihtinately every item listed. 
Usually, however, to every instructor who recommends unwisely, 

' more than 10 can be found who do not recommend at all. 

Librarians have valuable sources of information which are not 
available to the individual instructor. EVbry library receives lists 
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<»| new bonks Mini K, '|'Lir< m<rli the publisher's weekly, pub- 

lishers nmilur, experiment -st£tinn record, catalogues of second- 
hand hooks, yiiil inaiiy ot her soil ires, the lihrariaii eali obtain infor- 

t niution concerning bonks published and abowt to be published, which 
* should be of value to the various instructors. 

The objection has been made that the librarian is not qualified to 
take an active part in book selection. Such a statement unfortu- 
nately sepms valid in many cases. The solution is, of course, either 
to educate the librarian so that lie can make available the knowledge 
he should possessor to obtain a new librarian. 

A fpw institutions require approval of hook orders bv a library 
committee. This method delays orders and was abolished at the 
l niversity of Illinois and many other institutions 30 years ago. It 
can not be a satisfactory substitute for obligations that should rest 
upon the instructor and the librarian. ® 

Allot mrnt of book fit ml k . — The lack 01 active interest on the part 
of many' librarians in tbe selection o! books mav be due in part to 
the allotment to departments of a large proportion of the institu- 
tional book funds. * 

V 

In •{.> ou,t ds institutions, binds arc allotted to departments cf 
instruction nt the beginning of the liuuncial year. These funds air 
usually considered as the particular perquisites of the departments,, 
to be spent without question as the departments may desire. In 
only five institutions do librarians report that they exercise super- 
vision (other. than to avoid duplication) over recommendations of 

* nieiiiWrs of tiie faculty for purchases from allotted book funds. 

It would be supposed that the institutions with book expenditures 
of from $.>0,000 to $1. >0.000 would have more justification in the' 
allotment to departments of their comparatively large amounts than 
would institutions with expenditures for books of less than $10,000. 
However, the converse holds in many. cases. One instit%ion which 
is spending $2,300 for books, etc., is allotting all of its funds; another 
with expenditures of $1,200 is allotting 8.‘> per rent; a third with 
expenditures of $2,000 is allotting all except $400. Twenty-two 
institutions allot f>0 per cent'dr more of the book funds to d*|)art- 
ments. On the other hand, one institution with book exj>eiiditures 
of $50,000 makes no allotments. The University of Wisconsin allots 
less than half, the University of California, about one-third, Iowa 
State College, none. 

• Allotment** arc defended aa"a meniiH of insuring the systematic 
fliul coordinate distribution of the purchases of books among various 
departments. To this extent they are of vulue, although it might 
be possible to obtain the dame results through accounting methods 

« or by an apportionment of funds. Allotments may,* and sometimes 
do, lead to a rush at the end of the yeur to “ use up the allotment,” 
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with , resulting decisions more luistv than sound. They result in 
nearly all mtscs. in the shifting of all responsibility for selection 
from the librarian who is tbe one who should be primurUy and 
directly responsible for the effectiveness of the library. 'The asstimp- 
. tion is that an instructor's rocoimheinlation is soiind, ’and fortunately 
Mich assumptipn holds in most cases. Unfortunately there exist 
exceptional individuals who are either not always sound in their 
judgment or not always unselfish in their recommendation of books. 
The purchase of a large number of hooks of special personal interest 
to only one instructor lias been noted in some institutions which are 
notably larking in books for students' use.. 

Another objection to the extensive allot inent of book funds is the 
supposition that books bought from the allotment are the exclusive 
property of a department and are not accessible to members of 
other departments. Willi the present wide interlocking* but ween 
various fields of knowledge, this supposition results in much unneces- 
sary duplieat ion. Plant physiologists need chemical journals: physi- 
cal chemists use engineering journals. No longer are even the most 
technical journals used only bv the specialists in the field covered. 

With small hook appropriations, the allotment to any one depart- 
ment is not sullicient to purchase expensive sets. One university 
which allotted practically all of its funds was notably lacking in 
such sets. W ith the interlocking of sciences, sets covering several 
fields of knowledge arc likely to he neglected, ns no one department 
wishes to use its funds for these sets. One institution which had 
collections above ^Jio average in certain fields of science was notably 
lacking in such scientific journals as the Proceedings of the Koyal 
Society of Uondon and the Com plus Kcmlus de TAeudcinie des 
Sciences. I he departments could not agree us to which one was 


to pay for them. 

1 he allotments of bookt. funds may enable the librarian to with- 
stand pressure for the purchase of more material for certain depart- 
ments than the budget can stand or than cut: be purchased with due 
regard to other dc|fcirtmtmts. On the other bund, a strong and able 
librarian will not need tins artificial device; lie will know the sec- 
tions of the book collection which are the weakest and the depart- 
ments in which the demands for books are the greatest. He will 
make his decision, not mechanically, but from n juiowledgo of facts. 

Nummary of recommended methods . — (1) The responsibility for 
the initial recommendations of books to be purcbasedsfulls primarily * 
upon the individual instructor or research worker and the intruding 
. or research department. They should be aided by lists, suggestions, 
hook notices, and advice by the librarian .and library stuff. Every 
instructor and every beud of a department should regard it as his 
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responsibility to see that the library possesses the basic books and 
subscribe to the basic periodicals in his field. 

1(2) The librarian, since he is responsible for the effectiveness of 
the library, should exercise final authority (subject to the limits of 
the budget) over book purchases and the proper distribution of book 
e.\)>enditures. If the validity of recommendations ef books is ques- 
tioned by him. the burden of proof that the book is not needed rests 
upon him. He is responsible for the failure rtf any department to 
budd up the collections in its field iff so far as he fails to call its 
qeglect to the attention of the department. He should regard it as 
bis special duty to work with the faculty to make the selection of 
library books effective. 

(3) Book funds should be apportioned atgong various fields of 
knowledge rather than allotted to departments. 

These methods are in satisfactory use at present in several of the 
larger universities, which according to the tests considered in the fol- 
lowing sections possess exceptional book collection. 

Present Status of Book Cohesions 

The status of the # book collections of land-grant institutions, as 
noted in data reported in this survey, is indicated by four different 
characteristics. These characteristics, which are considered in se- 
quence, are (1) number of volumes' ad ded by purchase each year, (2) 
holdings of typical books, (3) number of subscriptions to current 
periodicals, and (4) holdings of certain scientific sets. * 

Aumher of volume .<? added by purchase . — Satisfactory book collec- 
tions are acquired chiefly by purchases. Gifts may be a supplemen- 
taiv means of acquisition. Especially in the field of agriculture, 
much valuable material can be obtained without charge. *Xcverthe- 
§ ,CS S the chief dependence of a satisfactory collection, especially in 
. the basic sciences and engineering, must be upon the volumes pur- 
chased. 

The number of volumes added by purchase during the year is 
shown in^Table 3. In four cases the additions annually amount to 
fewer than 52^ volumes. A library can not meet the demands of 
adequate instruction with an addition of 500 purchased volumes a 
year for 30 departments and 50 instructors. If these purchases are 
distributed equally over the various departments, each department 
• ♦ . will have 17 new books each year. Certainly the book needs of any 
department, as for example, physics, chemistry, agronomy', and eco- 
nomics, can not be met by the annual addition of 17 volumes. While 
numbers have little significance, yet a certain minimum is necessary 
if the collections are to l>e kept up to date. This minimum obviously 
exceeds 500 volumes a year for any land-grant institution. 
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Table 3. — Status of hook collection*, 1928 


, 1 
Institution 

• 

• 

Volumes 
added by 
purchase 

English 
periodi- 
cals re- 
ceived 

Foreign 
periodi- 
cals re- 
ceived 

Paid sub- 
scriptions 
to i>eri- 
odicals 

Number 
of com- 
plete sets 
of 21 fun- 
damental 
scientific 
periodi- 
cals 

1 

* 

3 

4 

ft 

to 

• 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

1,549 

150 

i 

35 

165 

1 

1’iuversiiy of Arizona 

1.986 

411 

<1 i 

346 

8 

University of Arkansas 



1 


8 

University of California 

14.719 i 




21 

Colorado Agricultural College 

2. 194 


i 

195 

4 

Connecticut Agricultural College ... 

1 

517 ! 

24 r 

6 

192 

1 

University of Delaware 

2, 117 i 



200 

o 

University of Florida . 

4, f>54 

347 

14 

307 

2 

Georgia State Collegeof Agriculture 

122 

250 


85 

2 

University of Hawaii 

1. 341 

409 

61 

420 

5 

University of Idaho 

2,954 

456 

32 

488 

8 

University of Illinois 

25.930 




21 

Purdue University 

2,935 

963 r 

50 

663 

13 

Iowa State College 

10. mu 

1,313 

318 

1.244 

19 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

2.450 

710 

140 

550 

16 

University of Kentucky. 

4. 730 

573 

54 

, 607 

12 

Louisiana State University 


375 

S0 fl 

325 

2 

University of Maine ^ __ 

1.990 

538 

32 

335 


University of Maryland. ' 

2,702 

308 

8 

319 

3 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 

*2, 496 

600 

50 

320 

15 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

3.595 

672 

293 

665 

11 

Michigan Stale College 

2, 9K5 

353 

50 

403 

11 

University of Minnesota 



1 

2,081 

21 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 

627 

300 

, 7 

200 

2 

University of Missouri 




1, 305 

18 

Montana State College . 

1.313 

233 

9 

*219 

8 

University of Nebraska 

17.643 




19 

University of Nevada a 

464 

19 



University of New iiampshlre 

3,317 

506 

25 

325 

16 

Rutgers University 

7. 155 


i 

468 

15 

Cornell University 




| 

1, 275 

21 

North Carolina Slate College. 

2,396 

530 

9 

443 

1 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

1.7S8 

327 

26 

349 

l 

Ohio State University 

10, 950 

1,858 

598 

1, 952 

19 

Oklahoma* Agricultural and Mechanical College 

6.683 

509 

8 

250 

0 

Oregon Agricultural College Cg 

5, 743 

1,025 

73 

838 

13 

Pennsylvania State College _T 


*675 

59 

361 

14 

Rhode Island State College 

425 

200 

ft 

86 

5 

Clemson Agricultural College 

410 

100 

2 

162 

4 

South Dakota State Collegk ...^ 

1,234 

260 

10 

210 

7 

University of Tennessee 1^. 


685 

110 


17 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

1,219 

215 

4 

180 

1 

Agricultural College of Utah... 

1. 653 

195 

8 

203 

4 

University of Vermont 

1.590 

412 

45 

346 

8 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 

2,393 

211 

3 

184 

10 

State College of Washington 

11. 289 

675 

55 


il 

University of Wisconsin 



i 

21 

University of Wyoming 

i 

615 

28 i 518 

i 

8 


holdings of typical volumes . — Institutions were requested to show 
their holdings of some books which were regarded as essential. The 
returns, widely variable, show surprising deficiencies. Murray’s 
Oxford Dictionary, referred to as the greatest dictionary ever pub- 
lished, is not in 13 land-grant .college libraries, 3 of them universi- 
ties with liberal arts colleges. Doctor Robertson states that if this 
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dictionary “ is not in the library, both the library and the English 
department will require special investigation.” 24 The Union list of 
serials, generally recognized as one of the most useful tools ever 
published for the professional librarian, is not found in 15 libraries. 
Of books for general reading, it has been noted in section 3 under 
General Reuding of Students, that Fruit of the Family Tree is not 
in 8 land-grant college libraries. Trader Horn is not in 12. Microbe 
Hunters is not in 4. 

Subscription* to current periodicals.— In science, the dependence 
upon periodical literature is much greater than in the humanities. 
Many of the scientific investigations of the past are found only in 
journals or publications of learned scientific societies. It would 
seem to be impossible to teach the science, the engineering, the agri- *! 
culture of to-day withofct a knowledge of the progress revealed only 
in periodic literature. 

Table 3 gives the number of paid subscriptions to periodicals. 
Thirteen libraries are subscribing to fewer than 250 periodicals. 
The University nf California takes 180 in psychology alone; the 
University of Minnesota subscribes to a total of 2,081. 

Table 3 also gives the number of subscriptions to periodicals in 
foreign languages. The discovery of truth is not confined to the 
English-speaking nations; scientific data are not published solely in 
, English. Eleven institutions Are taking fewer than 10 periodicals 
in foreign languages. Compare this number with 293 in foreign 
languages received at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 598 
at Ohio State University, and 318 at Iowa State College. Many of 
these periodicals, such as the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, are generally regarded as fundamental and necessary 
in advanced courses. Amherst College, Bryn Mawr, and Dartmouth, 
in the field of psychology alone, are taking more periodicals in for- 
eign languages (21, 3G, 52, respectively) than do 13 of the land- 
grant college libraries in all fields of knowledge. Many of the land- 
grant institutions do not make available to their students and facul- 
ties the latest studies in the sciences. 

An attempt was made to ascertain how many libraries are taking 
a special list of 21 periodicals regarded by certain instructors as 
fundamental to their work. Many libraries, such ns~the Universi- 
ties of Illinois, Rutgers, Minnesota, Wisconsin, California, Cornell 
University, and the fetnte Colleges of Oregon and Iowa, wore tjiking 
all, and in many cases duplicate copies of several on the list. Three 
libraries have annunl subscriptions to less than half on the list; 19 
had one-fourth or more Incking. One library was taking only 3 
of the 21. More than one-half of the libraries do not take the much- 
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used Annulet; de l'lnstitul Pasteur. It is difficult to see how a 
department of chemistry in any land-grant institution can teach 
without the Journal of Biological Chemistry, but, apparently, it 
is done. 

Holdings of scientific sets . — The need for periodical literature is 
not confined to current volumes. Much material is contained in the. 
back files. An examination of the use made of these sets in any 
progressive scientific institution will justify the statement that bound 
volumes of these periodicals ate in continual demand, not only by 
former and graduate students but also by students majoring in the 
subject. 

Two separate studies were made to ascertain the holdings of scien- 
tific periodicals bv the institutions included in this survey. The field 
of science was selected because in the type of institutions represented 
by the land-grant universities and colleges science pure and applied 
is of primary importance. It is impossible to conceive of a laml- 
grunt college or university which docs not place major emphasis 
upon instruction and investigation in the scientific and technical 
fields of agriculture, engineering, and home .economics. The hold- 
ings of land-grant institutions were checked to ascertain the extent 
to which they had complete sets of the 21 scientific periodicals re- 
garded bv some instructors as fundamental in their work. Five of 
the 40 institutions reported complete sets of all the 21 periodicals 
listed : 20 had less than half; and 15 had fewer than 5 of the 21. 
The results of the data, reported in this survev*are given in Table 3. 

For a further determination of the holdings of scientific periodi- 
cals the list of the 2S most important chemical periodicals as given 
in Science, volume GO, page 389. was selected for checking, because 
chemistry is a fundamental science upon which agriculture and 
engineering are based. Chemistry should he one of the strongest 
departments in land-grant institutions. The list was published to 
indicate the chemical periodicals that are needed by a professor 
who wishes to keep himself and his students familiar with progress 
in this field. The list was compiled on the basis of a .fount of 
periodical citations in articles in American chemical journals. The 
validity of the list has apparently not been questioned. 

For use in this survey the list was checked with the data given in 
the Union list of scriuls, which gives the holdings of 250 of the lead- 
ing American libraries in so far as periodical and society publications 
are concenred. Of the 52 land-grant institutions studied, 20 are 
represented in the Union list; the checking was confined to these 20 
institutions. The holdings of some of the leading American uni- 
versities were also checked for. purposes of comparison. Harvard 
was omitted, as its holdings are not completely reported in the Union 
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list. Libraries such as the Library of Congress and tlie New York 
Public Library, not connected with colleges ami universities, were 
also omitted. * 

The holdings of these sets by the 20 land-grant institutions as 
compared with the holdings of leading American universities are 
reduced to a numerical basis and given in Table 4. Ten points were 
allowed for efteh complete set. 8 for three-fourths of a set. G for each 
one-half set. 4 for one-fourth set, 3 for current subscriptions and no 
bound volufnes, and 1 point for less than one-fourth of a set without 
current subscriptions. 


Tabt.e 4. — Holdings by Certain University Libraries of Chemical Sets, Rated 

as Explained in Text' 

[The first 20 represent Institution'll libraries wit It t lie* most ooraplpip holdings of buy 
in the United States in so fur as iiM-ertiilni'd. The Inst 17 ;iro chiefly land-grant Insti- 
tutions, but include n few other wi'll-ktiowu universities. Many institutions whose bold- 
ing would entitle them to t»e rail'd between twenty-one mid tliirty-seven on this list 
are omitted. All land-grant institutions are included.] 


1. University of Illinois 278 

2. Princeton University 278 

3. University of California 278 

4. University of Wisconsin 270 

5. Cornell University 270 

0. Columbia University *. 274 

7. Yule University..^ 274 

8. Lelaml Stanford Junior Uni- 

versity 274 

9. University of Michigan 272 

10. University of Miunes<lta 270 

11. University of Texns 209 

12. John Hopkins University 208 

13. University of Washington 20T» 

14. Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 202 

10. Ohio State University 202 

16. State University of Iowa 250 

17. University of Pennsylvania.. 254 

18. Iowa State College, Ames 252 

19. University of Chicago.. 252 


20. University of Nebraska 252 

21. Hrown University 238 

22. University of North Carolina. 234 

23. University of Missouri 200 

24. Dartmouth College 205 

25. Northwestern University 181 

20. Amherst College 180 

27. University of Oregon 179 

28. University of Tennessee 157 

29. University of Arizona 147 

30. Kansas State Agricultural 

^ College 147 

31. Massachusetts Agricultural 

College 128 

32. Oregon Agricultural College.. 120 

33. University of New Hampshire. 120 

34. University of Idaho 109 

35. Land-grant university 88 

30. Land-grant university 07 

37. Land-grant college 47 


The first significant fact is that of the 250 American libraries 
whose holdings were considered fo be of sufficient value to be given 
in the Union list, only 20 of the 52 land-grant institutions arc in- 
cluded. Thirty-two institutions covered by this survey are not in- 
cluded. The supposition is, therefore, that only 20 of the land-grant 
institutions in their holdings of periodical publications can be ranked 
among the first 250 American libraries. These 20 are supposedly, 
by reason of the fact that they are represented in the Union list, 
among the stronger of the land-grant colleges in their holding of sets. 
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Ton land -grant institutions had nearly complete sets of all the pub- 
lications listed: Among 20 American universities with the most com- 

plete holdings of these chemical periodicals are found 9 land-grant 
institutions, the Universities of Illinois, California, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Cornell, and Ohio State, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Iowa State College — a most excellent showing. 
Those institutions in their holdings'of chemical journals are well 
equipped for the teaching of chemistry. Their faculties have the 
facilities to keep themselves informed of developments in this im- 
portant field. Among some of the other 20 institutions included in 
the Union list conditions were much less satisfactory. Several of 
thenl had less than one-fourth of the volumes listed. Nine had less 
than half. If the statement in Science is corcect that these periodi- 
cals are needed by faculty and students for instruction, only one-fifth 
of the land-grant college libraries are equipped to render the service 
needed. 

Methods by which adequacy of its collections can be determined 
bveaeh institution have been described in the preceding paragraphs. 
The more extensive use of these and similar methods is recommended. 
Another method of determination of hook needs is to list all material 
requested by students and instructors and not supplied. One in- 
stitution from a compilation by titles of all hooks borrowed from 
other libraries decides the most important titles to be purchased. 

Sum mart /. — The results of this study Of four characteristics of the 
book collections of land-grant institutions agree to a remarkable 
extent in indicating the strength or weakness of individual libraries 
and justify definite conclusions. A college which has meager addi- 
tions to its book collections also subscribes to few’ periodicals and 
has fevy complete files of scientific sets. More than three-fourths of 
the land-grant institutions do not possess book collections which 
are adequate for their heeds. Ten institutions have fairly satisfac- 
tory collections. There is a wide gap between the leading 9 or 10 
institutions and the remaining 42. 

Loans From Other Libraries 

% Many institutions with insufficient book collections state that they 
rely on borrowing from other institutions. The data submitted do 
not justify this statement. It is 'in most cases the institutions which 
have the better collections that are borrowing the most. The num- 
ber of books borrowed by the nine institutions which were shown to 
have exceptional collections as measured by the checking of the union 
list of serials averaged more than 200 a year. On the other hand, 
seven libraries whoHe collections are greatly inadequate borrowed an 
average of fewer thaif eight volumes per year. The institutions in 
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the most need are not borrowing to a large extent. Apparently in 
these institutions there is no great demand for books. 

Borrowing, however, can not be regarded as a successful substitu- 
tion for the possession of the most needed sets. An experiment can 
not wait until a publication is received from a distant kindly dis- 
posed university. I he needs of professors and students can not 
always la* met by the intermittent supply of desirable material after 
a delay of two or three weeks. With the development of research 
the demand for interlibrary loans in general has grown greatly, The 
practice of interlibrary burrowing will eventually break down bv the 
mere fact that lending libraries can not meet the increasing demand 
without curtailing the service to their own faculties and students. 
This stuge, however, has not been reached by most land-grant institu- 
tions. Faculty and students in such institutions are not using library 
books sufficiently to cause unv great demand for inlerlibrary loans. 

1 lie many proposals in library literature to assign to different insti- 
tutions the purchases of little-used sets are worthy of consideration 
by libraries which possess the basic material. The large majority 
of land-grunt institutions do not yet possess this basic material and 
are not in a position to consider the cooperative purchase of less-used 
material. 

There is one class of material in hmd-gruntiftstitimons which 
dffers opportunity for improvement in-use through inlerlibrary loans’. 
Some institutions reported difficulties in obtaiiiiiigas loans from other 
institutions manuscript copies of masters* and doctors* theses. Nine 
institutions will not loan such theses, thus limiting the use. Other 
institutions require the deposit of two copies, one of which is avail- 
able for loan. The deposit in the library of two copies of every thesis 
would require little additional work and would make possible in- 
creased use both to the-university s clientele and to students of other 
institutions. f 

If lists of these were published by euefl.) institution, or if some 
national agency would publish the titles of all theses in "various 
special fields, these theses would bt* more widely known, the use 
increased, and duplication of research avoided. 

Gifts * ~ * 

« i 

Gifts of books may be. expensive. They inquire space; to be avail- 
able they require cataloguing which averages, according to esti- 
mates, from 50 cents to $1 per volume. If gifts are unrestricted by 
the donor, and if the librarian can dispose by sale, exchange, or 
burning of the material not needed, these gifts will prove an asset 
instead of a liability. When the gift of a second set of the War of 

. * - i 
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the Rebellion to a small, poorly supported library of a few thousand 
volumes is hailed as a public benefaction, one is inclined to question. 
The University of (Illinois added 47,515 volumes by purchase and 
3.817 bv gift or exchange — about 8 per cent. In contrast to Illinois, 
a smaller institution added 1,197 bv purchase and 1,092 by gift; 
in another case, 413 volumes are added by gift and 238 by purchase. 
In these two institutions the quality of the book collection may be 
open to question. The library has been in some cases used as n place 
of interment not only for unemployed individuals, but also for use- 
less boorcs from some friend who must not be offended. 

Many libraries, especially in the East and South, have been bene- 
fited — <>r in some cases injured — by the gift of large collections of 
books, the libraries of deceased clergymen, plantation libraries, and 
oilier collections. Such gifts customarily were incorporated bodily 
into the college libraries. There might be some reason for the largest 
♦ libraries to collect the various sermons preached on divers occasions 
in a certain State; certainly the finances of the average land-grant 
college library do not justify holding this little-used material. 
Many libraries can reduce the number of volumes on their shelves 
Very greatly with a corresponding increase in efficiency of service. 

It is recommended (tf) that gifts be as a general rule not accepted 
unless made unconditionally, and ( b ) that gifts so made he rigidly 
examined as to their future usefulness before being catalogued and 
placed in the library. 

Books Withdrawn or discarded 

% 

Books, if used, wear out. They also become out of date. Several 
duplicate copies of Who's Who in America or American Men of 
Science, may be needed when the new editions first appear. It does 
*not follow that all duplicate volumes are needed as a permanent acces- 
sion, to be retained after their usefulness is ended. Furthermore, 
other material not duplicated may become antiquated and seldom 
used in the average land-grant institution, since such material iB 
replaced by new editions or by publication of results of later investi- 
gations. This fact holds true especially in the fields of pure and 
applied science. 

. Some large institutions should collect widely, and hold exhaus- 
tively, material even of secondary value. Most of the land-grant 
colleges, however, do not need to hold little-used material To this 
extent. Material very rarely needed can be borrow^. ' 

A study of the reported number of volumes withdrawn raises sev- 
eral questions. The University of Illinois reports 525 withdrawn 
timing the past two years; Iowa State College, 2.000; Mississippi 
Agricultural arui^Mechanical College, 918 in 1927; Louisiana State 

111 UK) 0 — 30— voL 1 -11 
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University, 3,964 for 1928; and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 575. Only 14 institutions out of 48, however, report more A 
than 100 volumes discarded in one year. Sixteen do not report any 
number of volumes withdrawn, in many cases stating that no record 
is kept. One institution makes the pathetic report of very few vol- 
umes discarded and many worn out but still in use. With the addi- 
tion to this library of 3G3 volumes last year, the worn-out volumes 
could not be replaced and must still remain in service. 

In some cases where no records are available of books discarded, 
the question arises as to whether the records of the library are kept 
up to date. Certainly no library is entirely free from book losses. 
If these losses ore not noted in the catalogue, the loan desk is com- 
pelled to report to readers that certain titles can not he found, and 
that no record is available. 

It is recommended (a) that care be exerhised to withdraw useless 
material from the library collections, and (5) that more attention 
be given to withdrawals of missing or lost books from the records of 
the library with "simple .statistics as to the cause of withdrawal, such 
as “out of date,” “ lost and paid for,” “ missing,” etc. 

Exchanges 

All land-grant institutions are issuing from time to time publica- 
tions of value not only to their institutions hut also to the faculties 
and Jtudents of other colleges. The publications of a college offer a 
valuable means by which important publications of other institu- 
tions can be obtained if a system of exchanges is ably organized and 
administered. The means of distribution of these publications, how- 
ever, is in many cases unorganized and unsatisfactory. Every libra- 
rian who handles serial publications is fafruliar with the difficulties 
of obtaining current issues regularly and jwomptly. Often faculty 
and students are deprived temporarily or permanently of the use of 
much valuable material through a lack of a satisfactory exchange 
system. ' _ 

jfc, In many cases, publications are mailed to libraries from a dozen 
or more different offices on a campus. A request to one office is 
referred to a second and then to a third, if it is not lost in the mean- 
time. Some offices do not maintain a mailing list. Fifteen libraries 
reported that they do not receive copies of all publications issued by 
their own institutions. Others state that they obtain these publica- 
tions only as a result* of “eternal vigilance.” One librarian denied 
vehemently that a certain, publication was ever issued by his uni- 
versity, although the publication in question was so issued some years 
earlier, Muny institutions do not have anywhere on the campus 
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copies of publications appearing in former years. One librarian 
stated that “The library of this institution is the last office to be 
considered when publications of this institution are distributed.” 

Requests to other institutions for their publications often meet the 

stereotyped reply, “A copy was mailed to Professor , of your 

institution.” Reference to the professor usually brings the state- 
ment that the publication in question is regurded as his own personal 
property, Service to one individual in this instance is at the expense 
of the many. 

The universities of Minnesota and Illinois have met difficult con- 
ditions with great satisfaction to other institutions by the organiza- 
tion of exchange departments with a professional library assistant 
in charge. If every library would regard itself as obligated to see 
that exchanges were mailed out to other libraries, this arrangement 
would correct the difficulty. If the librarian is so to act, he must 
=. be given authority and some measure of control by the administrators 
of the college. 

The handling of incoming publications is in some institutions not 
any more satisfactory, however, than that of distribution. In 
typical cases incoming publications are received by the dean of 
agriculture or the station director and referred by him to various 
members of the experiment station staff. Eventually, they are sup- 
posed to find their \vay to the library. Actuully, the publications 
seldom reach their destination; none of the students and only few 
of the faculty have the opportunity to use or to examine them. In 
other cases the publications are retained in the director’s offibe, either 
inaccessible or easily lost. 

The conclusions from an examination of the methods used at most 
* universities, colleges, and experiment stations in regard to exchanges 
of publications suggest a real need for careful consideration of reor- 
ganization of the collection and distribution of these publications. 

It. is recommended (a) that the librarian of the college be held 
directly responsible for the satisfactory exchange with other insti- 
tutions of available publications' of his institution, including the 
publications of the experiment stations, and that he be given author- 
ity and necessary assistance for this duty; ( b ) that incoming publi- 
cations be forwarded to the librarian immediately upon receipt, with 
• notes, when desired, that such publications be loaned to certain.mem- 
bers of the faculty ; ( c ) that a mailing list of libraries on the exchange 
list be maintained; (d) that every issuing department on ‘the campus 
be required to deposit' two copies of all publications in the college 
library and that the rule be enforced; ( e ) that a reserve stock of 
publications of value for exchange purposes be placed in the library. 
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What shall be done with material, usually duplicates, not needed in 
ono library but which might be of value elsewhere K Many valuable 
duplicate numbers are being received at times by maiiy institutions 
which might be of much use in other colleges. The Soeieta ehimieu 
di Roma is reported to have sold, as old paper, duplicate copies of its 
own publication, La Gazzetta ehimiea ltaliana. Libraries 'arc now 
wiling to pay $1,000 each for a complete set of the scientilie reports 
of this society, iso satisfactory clearing house for duplicate material 
has been organized, although proposed many times. In many east's 
the holding of duplicates by lin individual library is exjxmsive and 
not to be recommended. The union list of serials will furnish infer- ' 
mution as to the need of nongovernmental periodicals in certain insti- 
tutions. Unfortunately, only iiO of the land-grant institutions arc 
represented in this union list. 

It would be of material advantage to the land-grant colleges not 
in the list if a union list of their holdings could be published. This 
list would enable other institutions to discover at once what their sis- 
ter institutions need. In many cases such needs could be supplied 
without charge. 

The Superintendent of Documents has been willing to accept the 
return of Government publications and automatically ucts as a clear- 
ing house for duplicates of such publications. If space permitted, the 
United States Department of Agriculture might perform a useful 
service by acting as a clearing bouse , for agricultural literature, - 
especially bulletins of the various experiment stations. It is of course 
^possible to return experiment station bulletins to the office issuing 
these publications. However, the return nwty mean that these publi- 
cations will later be distributed to individuals and that copies for 
libraries may be as unavailable in the futute as in the past. A clear- 
ing {louse in the United States Department of Agriculture would 
make this material available for permanent preservation in libraries. 

It is possible that eventually some commercial house may be willing 
to act as a clearing house for scientific and technical periodicals. 
Many libraries have disposed of periodicals, bound and unbound, to 
the H. W. Wilson Co., receiving not only a casfi payment, but also 
the assurance that this material would be transferred later to a library 
for permaneqt use. 

It is recommended (1) that as a general policy duplicates of, no 
value to the library bo immediately destroyed or otherwise disposed 
of; {fy that Government documents not needed be returned to tldi 
Superintendent of Documents; (3) that land-grant colleges arrange 
some cooperative means of exchange of experiment station bulletins 
and the publication of union lists or want lists of material desired. 
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Summary of Books and Periodicals 

(1) More attention by individual institutions should be given to 
the determination of the adequacy of book collections to meet the 
instructional and research needs of an institution. Reliance should 
not be placed upon any fixed mechanical standard of number of 
volumes or lists of best bopks. 

(*2) Instructors should he responsible for the initial recommenda- 
tion of books for their students and for thoir research work. The 
final responsibility should he the duty of the librarian. 

(')) The book and periodical collections of a large majority of 
land-grant institutions are not adequate for instructional work in 
these institutions. A few land-grant institutions have exceptionally 
strong collections, ranking among the best of American universities. 
Improvements of the book collections require not only satisfactory 
methods of selection, as notea above, but also adequate financial 
support. ' 

(4) (lifts should be accepted only if needed. Books not needed, 
whether duplicates or otherwise, should be immediately disposed of 
and not allowed to accumulate. A clearing house for. the transfer 
of duplicates to institution^ needing them wouhhbe of value. An 
exchange department under the control of the library for the publi- 
cations of each college is recommended. 
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Chapter V. — Buildings 


In the presentation of difficulties in the use of libraries, the inade- 
quacy of library buildings, in the opinion of faculty members, ranks 
next to deficiencies of book collections. The rapid changes and 
increase in services /equired of libraries at many institutions'during 
the past 10 years are well indicated by the complaints as to inade- 
quate buildings and by the demands for more adequate quarters for 
the housing of libraries. Fifteen land-grant institutions have 
erected new buildings for their lilwaries during the past six years 
(1923—1929). At least 10 institutions are now planning either new 
buildings or extensions of buildings already in use. 

Desirable and Objectionable Features 

The inadequacy of buildings erected before 1915 and some objec- 
tionable features in buildings erected sirice that date are noteworthy. 
The objection that applies almost universally to older buildings is 
. the difficulty or impossibility of enlargement. Twenty-eight insti- 
tutions out of forty-eight, nearly all with buildings erected before 
1920, reported that their library buildings could not be easily en- 
larged. Book collections have been increasing steadily and will 
continue to increase. The use of the library by the individual 
student has also showed a marked increase iu the well -equipped 
libraries' and probably has not yet reached its maximum in any 
institution. - 

Even concerning the buildings erected during the last few years, 
reports nre made of “ inadequate space for bookstacks,” “ inadequate 
office and administrative spaced and “ stijck and readers capacity 
exhausted four years after erection.” The conclusion is sound that 
in the future no plans for a library building should be made without 
definite provision for Inter enlargement both for stack capacity and 
for additional space for readers. The mere assumption that the 
building can be enlarged is not satisfactory. Sketches should be 
prepared to show exactly how additions can be built. This plan if 
adopted in the past would have saved heavy expenditures. 

The difficulties reported in the use of library buildings recently 
erected show great variations. Rooms are not planned for adequate 
economical supervision or for ease of use by students. The incon- 
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vcnient relation of rooms to each other, to the loan desk, and to the 
public catalogue cuuses loss of time and confusion. More general 
were the complaints of a lack of quiet necessary for study. Marble 
lloors cause unnecessary noise; poor arrangements of halls cause con- 
^ fusion. There are compluints that classrooms and lecture halls in 
the library building tend to increase noise. The undisturbed use 
of books is so- important that no other factor should be allowed to 
interfere with the primary purpose of the library building. If cluss- 
rooms are to be placed in the library building, they should have a 
separate entrance or be placed near the main door, as far as possible 
from the reading and service rooms. 

Architects have given gene rid ly more attention to architectural 
features than to use. It is known that in some buildings which later 
presented difficulties in use the advice of competent librarians was 
not obtained or was$ not followed. The necessity of a constant re- 
minder of the primary object of a library building is well stated 
by Klaudcr and Wise: “ Buildings erected as enduring monuments 
at some of the larger institutions have soon been found so inadequate 
that drastic remedies must be applied, and it wcmld be easy to point 
to a number of conspicuous library buildings erected from 15 to 25 
years ago which it is already proposed to rebuild * * * The 

problems of the public library differ essentially from those of the 
institutional library. In the former the emphasis is upon circula- 
tion: in the lgtter upon study. Tho cliaractePof the books^the 
clmracter of the persons using the library Requiring less oversight), 
the additional space per reader needed at the tables (study requir- 
ing more table space than mere reading), the open-shelf d/mands, 
and the need of segregating books on a given subject for Students in 
seminar rooms or elsewhere are but a few of the conditions dis- 
tinguishing a college library. Ever present in planning a library 
is the problem of bousing books, but even more vital is that of 
facilitating their use.” 24 ' 

Ratio of Seats to Students 

Formerly it was estimated that seats for 10 per cent of the student 
enrollment would be satisfactory. From the reports presented in* 
this survey, this estimate no longer holds in institutions where the 
libraries are really functioning in instructional work, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, with 488 seats for 3,800 students, reports that its 
seating capacity is at certain hours fully utilized. Kansas State 
Agricultural College in its new building allows 628 6eats for 3,300 

students, seats for practically one-fifth of the student enrollment. 

1 ------ 


* KIuuiKt ninf Wim\ Col lego architecture Id America, 1 1*211, cli. 5, Llluiirh**. p. 7U. 
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Xcrth Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering has 
25H seats in its main reading room and a student enrollment of 
1,428, approximately 17 percent. It should be remembered that -the. 
above figures do not include seminar rooms or seats in departmental 
libraries. The number of seats needed in the main' reading room 
of the library will be affected considerably by the number of libra- 
ries outside the building. Libraries with seals for 15 per cent of 
the student enrollment may prove inadequate: 20 ]>er cent would 
be none too high a standard, lvlauder and Wise quote various 
authorities us recommending from 20 per cent to dd per cent. 20 

Square Feet Per Reader 

The amount of floor space per seat varies greatly. Long tables 
can be used and tables and chairs placed close together, although 
such an arrangement is not conducive to quiet or to ease in the use 
of books. The newer buildings have allowed not less than 20 square 
feet per reader. The University of Minnesota allows 24 square feet 
per reader: the University of Illinois. 20. 

- Upon the basis of these tentative objective standards it is found 
that practically all library buildings at land-grant institutions 
erected before 1020 and some of the buildings erected since that time 
are inadequate. 

► Special Rooms for Private or Group Study 

Additional seats for students are obtained by the establishment 
of group or departmental libraries outside of tin* library building 
or by the arrangement of seminar rooms within the building. Semi- 
nar rooms with permanent collections have been found troublesome 
in some institutions when funds are not available for employment, 
of supervising assistants. Special rooms ore needed for temporary 
assignment to professors and to research workers for their use in 
connection with books and to debating and other classes who use 
intensively a considerable amount of library material. In order 
buildings compluints of lack of small rooms for group study and 
also lack of carrels or cubicles in the stacks were general. ** Few 
of our university libraries * * * are planned with any proper 

provision for isolation and with conveniences for continuous study. 27 

Equipment 

Although no special study \vyis made of library equipment in this 

survey, certain information was supplied winch would justify the. 

\ * " 

- — 1 * 

** Op. oft., pp. 70. 

27 Uio:, I*. .V Ui*si , :irclt in I lie lminunNf \r and social Stirling p. 
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conclusion that in many cases unsatisfactory and even unusable 
equipment lias been purchased. Either n competent librarian was 
not consulted or his advice not followed. One institution attempted 
to save by the insertion of the card catalogue undernenth the, loan 
desk: the location was not conducive to use of the catalogue, and as 
a result this card catalogue was never used. Thin-logged chairs, 
easily broken, are an expensive luxury, as are loan desks which are 
too lu^rh or too low or poorly arranged for effective use. Many a 
library basement is the burial place of much unsuitable library fur- 
niture. Standard library equipment can be obtained from a number 
of well-known firms. Suitable library furniture may be higher in 
its original cost but will be less expensive eventually than substitu- 
tion?- by the local carpenter. 

Library supply houses are usually well qualified to give advice in 
regard to equipment. A study of the satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
equipment in the more recently erected libraries should be of aid, 
but no plan should be slavishly copied. A loan desk excellently 
arranged for the return of books at the east end and requests for 
books at the west end utterly failed when placed in a library with 
the entrance on the west anil the catalogue on the east. 

Many, if not all, of the difficulties in the use of library equipment 
would be avoided if the advice of a competent librarian had been 
followed. 

• Summary 

» « 

In the reports of many land-grant institutions note was made of 
the fact that a new library building would be the next building to 
he erected. Some institutions, however, with the poorest library 
accommodations do not seem to have given any consideration to the 
need for an adequate building. There were several that did not 
supply one seat for 20 students as compared with seats for 15 
per cent or 20 per cent of the student enrollment as noted in the 
newer buildings. Many institutions seem content with poor service 
in so far as their library buildings are concerned. 

It is recommended that administrators planning new buildings* 
studjj the objectionable features of buildings erected in the past 10 
years and that careful attention be given to the use, which is the 
main uurpose for which library buildings are erected. It is also 
recommended that no library building be erected unless the final 
plans have received the approval of a competent college or university 
librarian who lias had experience in planning and building a library. 
•Similar advice in regard to equipment slymld be obtained. It is pos- 
sible for any institution to check its library building with the 
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following requirements, which are recommended especially for the 
consideration of those planning new buildings: 

(1) Possibility of easy enlargement of building without heavy expense for 
tearing down walls. 

(2) Seating' capacity in central library for 20 per cent of student body; 
25 per cent if no or few department libraries. 

(3) Floor space at leust 20 square feet per seat; 25 would be preferable. 
Exclude shelving space. 

(4) Arrangement of rooms with card catalogue neur loan desk, reference 
room, and catalogue workroom. 

(5) Arrangement of rooms and exits for satisfactory supervision ; desks 
near doors and. centrally located. 

(6) Arrungement for easy access to books; 10,000 volumes at least on open 
shelves. Carrels In stacks. At least two or three small rooms fpr every group 
of 40 on the faculty, for private study, etc. 

(7) Corridors arranged for service, not for show. Floors that will be 
conducive to quiet 

(8) Adequate stack cupacity for at least 15 years without the need of addi- 
tions. Figure tfglit books to a running foot of shelving ; deduct one-fifth for 

| “ working capacity." 

(9) Adequate lighting and ventilation. Plan before building Is started. 
Consult eiperts. 

(10) Adequate equipment. 'Allow for it. It will be expensive. 

(11) No lecture halls or clussrooms in the building except near entrance 
and remote from reading rooms. A special entrunce is desirable, if possible. 


Chapter VI. — Administrative Control 


The relftionships of the librarian, both to the administrative 
offices and to those employed in the libraries, are primarily prob- 
lems of personnel. It is desirable, however, to consider these im- 
portant questions independently and prior to consideration of 
qualifications and salaried, which are affected by the authority given 
the librarian. 

The lack of control by many librarians in land-grant institutions 
over the selection of books was noted in the discussion of that sub- 
ject. * Allusion was also made to the control over book selection 
exercised by the library committee. The general subject of control 
over and by the librarian is much broader than the special question 
of book selection. If there is no administrative officer in charge 
to whom the librarian can go for final unbiased decisions on many 
subjects, the service may become disorganized by the conflicting 
claims, policies, and rivalries of various departments. Inasmuch 
as a library committee with certain administrative powers is not 
uncommon, the relationship of this committee .to the library' 
administration must be considered. 

In direct relationship to the control over the library exercised by 
administrative officers is the control exercised by the librarian. Poor 
but expensive service is likely to develop when the librarian has po 
control over separate libraries on the campus and over the funds 
expended for maintenance of these libraries. Under control by the 
librarian arises the question of who should be responsible for the 
administration of departmental or school libraries. The question of 
control is divided conveniently into two sections: (a) Control by 
the administration, including duties of a library committee; and, (6) 
control by the librarian, including the question of departmental or 
group libraries. 

Control by Administrative Officers 

The library is of importance to every instructional department, to 
every experiment station, to every instructor and research worker. 
It is not limited to any special CQUegg^Tr division or to any selected 
group of department It is a necessary and important laboratory 
for every phase of work conducted by an institution." 
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Most of the land-grant collets have wisely recognized this fact 
l>y placing the library directly under the administrative control of 
the president. Out of a total of 48 reporting institutions 39 have 
direct presidential control. In 6 college's the librarian reports to and 
is under the direction of a library committee, and in 3 cases he reports 
to a dean. 

A dean represents ordinarily only certain limited phases of the 
work of an institution. A library committee, unless it is so large 
as to be u 'ieldy, also is limited in its membership to certain fields. 
The president of the institution is not so limited. Unless exceptional 
circumstances prevail, direct control by the president, without the 
intervention of a library committee or a dean, is the more desirable 
form of organization. It is supposed that the president understands 
the necessary relationship between library service and good instruc- 
tion and will employ and depend upon the services of a thoroughly 
competent librarian. 

1> uf is 8 of a library commit t cc. — A\ hat are the functions of a library 
committee? Is there any real need for such a committee? Most 
universities and colleges recognize the need but disagree as to the 
functions. Only 7 out of 48 institutions report no such committee. 
In 26 institutions the committee acts in an advisory capacity, gener- 
ally on matters referred to it by the president or the librarian. In 
20 cases it makes allotments to departments for the purchase of 
books; in 10 eases it approves recommendations before hooks are 
purchased. In a few cases it approves recommendations for the 
appointment of library assistants. 

It is apparent that a successful library requires the services of a 
capable librarian to whom authority is given. If authority to decide 
administrative details is given to a committee, divided responsibility 
will result. In all effective libraries of land -grant institutions the 
library committee ‘acts only in nn advisory capacity. The adminis- 
tration of a library in whole or in part by a library committee is not 
recommended as conducive to good service. This positive statement 
is made with the proviso that the librarian is qualified to fill his posi- 
tion. If he is not, one who is should be selected. 

A library committee, however, 1ms some functions. It can serve 
as a link betweeiTfhe library and the instructional staff. The work 
of the library is necessarily closely interwoven with teaching, but the 
library staff may not be familiar with the educational policies of the 
various departments. A library committee, meeting with the libra- 
rian, can coordinate the work of the library with that of the instruc* 
tional faculty. There will be in all probability changes in the future, 
in instructional method as well as in content of courses, which will 
affect the functioning of the library and which should have the 
mutual consideration of members of the instructing and library staffs. 
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As a library develops many questions of general policy demand atten- 
‘ tion from various viewpoints. How important is the collecting of 
art material as compared with books in other fields? In what fields 
should the institution collect extensively; and in what fields should 
such extensive collecting be left to neighboring institutions? 

A library committee cun aid in the use of books by reporting to 
the faculty the possibilities and limitations in the use of libraries. 
The committee, by reports to the faculty, can stimulate interest in 
hooks and recommendations for purchase. 

In a small institution' such a committee should be fairly repre- 
sentative of all the departments of the institution. In the larger 
universities all the colleges or divisions should be included. The 
librarian, of course, as is the case in 33 of the 41 institutions which 
report library committees, should be a member of the committee. 
Several of the larger universities have not only general library com- 
mittees but also special library committees for the various colleges or 
divisions, acting in an- advisory capacity chiefly in regard to the 
selection of books for purchase. 

It is recommended (o) that the president exercise control over the. 
library without any intermediary; (ft) that a library committee rep- 
resenting all phases of campus activities meet at regular intervals to 
discuss interrelations between instruction and research and library 
service, and to discuss matters of general policy, including book 
selection; and (r) that. the committee act in an exclusively advisory 
capacity and refrain, from consideration of administrative matters, 
such as decisions'in regard to purchase of individual books and 
' recommendations as to appointment of library assistants. 

Many of the land-grant institutions are administering their libra- 
ries in accordance with the foregoing recommendations. There is 
much niorg variation in the fixation of responsibility in the librarian 
and in. the control exercised by him. - 

Control by the Librarian 


Among universities and colleges in general there is great variation 
in the authority given the librarian. In few cases is he directly 
responsible for all the library-book purchases, the selection of all 
library assistants, the location of books where they will be most use- 
ful. and the general administration of all the libraries of the insti- 
tution. One of the largest American universities has written into 
its catalogue the following statement: 


There shall be a director of university libraries, uppoiuted by the trustees, 
who shall be the general executive officer, in subordination to the president, of 
all libraries under the control of the university. * * * The librarian 
* * • shall have Immediate charge of the expenditure of all moneys appro- 
priated by the trustees for the purchase of books and supplies therefor; 
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• • • he shall appoint all needed assistants and subordinate officers and 
fix their titles, duties, and compensations, provided that the total amount 
shall not exceed the appropriation of the trustees for that purpose * * * 
All books, maps, charts, and other printed matter (except laboratory manuals) 
shall be deemed a part of the library, and shall be stamped and catalogued 
ns such. Such books nnd other material shall be purchased by the librarian. 

There shall be a library council, of which the president shall he chairman 
and the director of university libraries, secretary, composed of not to exceed 
15 officers designated by the trustees. It shall be the duty of the library 
council to consider the plans and policies recommended by the administrative 
officers and to advise with them in recard to the administration of the library. 

No such authority is given the librarians in most of the land-grant 
institutions. In 22 of the 48 reporting land-grant institutions de- 
partments generally may buy books for library use independently 
of the library nnd in most cases without even the librarian’s knowl- 
edge. In 10 cases in which departments forward their book requests 
to the library, the requests must be passed on again by a committee. 
In only 16 institutions is the responsibility for book purchases placed 
upon the librarians. In about one-half of the institutions the li- 
brarian can not transfer permanently books between departmental 
libraries, and in 9 of the institutions he can not transfer from depart- 
mental libraries, even for temporary books needed elsewhere. 
In many colleges the assistants in charge of various departmental 
libraries are independent of the librarian of the college. In 25 out 
of 48 land-grant institutions separate libraries are administered in- 
dependently of the central libraries. In 15 of these institutions the 
books in these separate libraries are not entered in the catnlonue 
of the main library. This failure means that there is no place on 
the campus where an instructor or student can find listed all the l 
library books belonging to the university. To ascertain definitely 
that a certain book is not available in the libraries of the universities 
he would be obliged to consult each separate library. Of the remain- 
ing 33 institutions several have small libraries, apparently hidden 
in. professors’ offices, closed in the evening und in many cuses equally 
inaccessible during the day. 

Most of the colleges and universities with library expenditures 
ranging from $50,000 to $300,000 have placed full responsibility upon 
the librarian as the head of all the libraries on the campus. In only 
one of the six institutions with library expenditures in excess of 
$80,000 do departments buy library books, independently of the 
library. In five of the six institutions with library expenditures of 
less than $10,000, departments so buy. 

The hindrances to good library service shown in division of au- 
thority over the libraries of an institution are many. If various 
agencies are ordering books independently much duplication and 
resulting waste will arise, for no one agency knows of the orders of 
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others. A more serious difficulty, however, is the lack of knowledge 
of what books are possessed by the institution. With no catalogue of 
all the books on the campus, instructors in one department have no 
meapsof knowing of the books in another department of the institu- 
tion. hooks when needed can be located, if at all, only with great 
difficulty. Thp data submitted in this survey showed that several 
librarians had no information of periodicals in some of the libraries 
on their campus. 

Even if all books are catalogued in the central library the books 
may lie inaccessible. In collecting data for this survey several typical 
instances appeared. The graduate students of one college complained 
that the books they needed for their work were locked up in offices 
of professors and could not be obtained. In another case, an instruc- 
tor at 8 o’clock in the morning desired 5 books for a 1 o’clock class. 
All 5 books were in different offices on the campus. It was only by 4 
hours of searching that he was able to obtain 4 of the 5 books. In a 
third institution, n graduate student reported that he spent more 
time trying to find books in different departments than he did in the 
actual use of the books. In several cases, where the purchase of 
books was solely a matter for the departments, a tendency was noted 
to select books for the use of individual professors rather than for 
service to students and to members of the departments generally. 
With 30 or more departments buying library books independently 
and forming small collections, decentralization of library adminis- 
tration means usually duplication, wastefulness, small inaccessible 
collections in professors’ offices, and generally poor service. 

In the most successful libraries practically full authority over pur- 
chase of all library books and employment and direction of all library 
assistants is given to the librarian. Some administrators have stated 
that they would hesitate to trust their librarians with so much au- 
thority. The solution, of course, is to find librarians who are capable 
of assuming this responsibility. If the University of Illinois and 
Columbia University can find librarians who can be responsible for 
and capably manage centrally administered libraries with expendi- 
tures averaging more thi^ $200,000 per year, surely librarians can be 
found to assume responsibility for libraries with expenditures run- 
ning from $10,000 to $50,000. A capable librarian will not abuse 
such authority and will be eager to take advantage of the expert 
knowledge of faculty members. ^ 

Authorities generally recognize the value of a centrally adminis- 
tered system of libraries. Dr. A. C. True, as Director of the United 
States Office of Experiment Stations, in 1912, wrote: 

It would «eem otwlous, therefore, that, since the station Is a department of 
the college, the station library should be considered a part of the college library 
aud tbuH come under the general direction and control of the college librarian. 
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This Involves the presumption thul tbe college authorities appreciate the im> 
portunee of a well-managed library and, therefore, employ a well-trained and 
efficient librarian, and have a good library organization.” 

Doctor Works in his College anti University Library Problems 
recommends : 

(1) All books purchased should be part of the general library; (2) pur- 
chases of printed resources will be made by the librarian * * *; (4i the 

cards for books should Ik* found both in the general and the departmental 
libraries * * *; (G) the librarian should lie charged with the responsibility 

of selecting the persons in charge of the brunch libraries * * * ; ( 7 » those in 

chnrge of branch libraries should be on tbe pay roll of t lie library * * *; 

and (10) college libraries (including law) should have no different administra- 
tive relationship to the central library front that of tbe other libraries * * 

Dr. 0. H. Judd’s report on tin* Survey of Institutions of Higher 
Education in West Virginia states; 

The nction taken when departmental libraries were under discussion, placed 
the responsibility for working out m library policy where it belongs, in the 
hnnds of tbe librarian. • * • In the opinion of the survey staff, n university 

library organization should be just wluit tbe name implies — an organization time 
serves tbe library needs of the entire institution. There i< no reason why tin 
law library should be an exception and there are cogent arguments against 
such independence. These become more cogent as the institution develops. 
Especially is this true where professional and graduate schools are tJcv<>|opcd.*’ 

Departmental or divisional Ithrnrlen . — The question of centraliza- 
tion of library administration is quite distinct from that of central- 
ization of book collections. The larger libraries have placed de- 
partmental or group libraries in various buildings on the campus 
under the supervision of the chief librarian. Such collections con- 
sist of several thousand volumes each (in some cases 20,000 or 80,000), 
with special attendants nnd with separate catalogues. ThejNjire 
open from 12 to 14 hours per day and often have a competent li- 
brarian in charge at a salary of from $1,800 to $8,000. The hooks 
are to a considerable extent duplicated in the central library, but in 
any case are always entered in the catalogue of the central library 
and are ordered through the order department of the library. The 
advantages of this system are that (1) the hooks are brought nearer 
to the laboratories or tbe rooms of instruction: (2) the students have 
a more intimate association with books if collections on special sub- 
jects are shelved by themselves in special rooms; and (8) the library 
assistant in charge should have a more intimate knowledge of the 
departmental field and should be able to give more expert help to 
students, research workers, und faculty than would the general 
reference assistants in the central library. 

; i 

**A. L, A. IVocwdlng*. 1012, p. 216. 

* Work*, (teoikv A, College ii6d university library problem*. ‘11)1*7, pp. 77-78. 

*° Survey of education iu Went Virginia, Vol. IV, 11VJ8, pp. 
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Some universities have met the need for special collections by es- 
tablishing group, libraries. This system reduces the expense while 
providing most of the advantages of departmental collections. The 
University of Missouri has a special library for biology. The Uni- 
versity of California is expecting to open a large biological building 
with a biological library. The location of departments, as well as 
the amount of the library budget, will determine the feasibility of 
this system. The increase in number of individuals using a central 
library may compel adoption of some such plan in large universities. . 
In a university with 8.000 or 10,000 students, a large library all 
centralized in one building without separate reading rooms is not 
conducive to an “easy fnmiliarity ” with books in special fields. 
The organization of group libraries, should not, however, conflict 
with the principle of centralized administration. 

On the other hand, some colleges with far less funds for library 
purposes have carried decent raliflrtion of books much further than 
these larger libraries. Some institutions with book expenditures 
of less than $25,000 a year report from 14 to 45 departmental 
libraries. In one institution, there are four department libraries in 
chemistry: A general chemistry reading room, and individual rooms 
for organic chemistry, physical chemistry, and chemical engineering. 
Departmental collections with limited expenditures for administra- 
lion give far from ideal service; This system may have been caused 
by inadequate library quarters, but even so, the formation of two 
or three group libraries, pending the erection of a new building, 
would seem to have been preferable. In institutions with limited 
funds, the need for small laboratory collections can be met by the 
loan of books for which the department is responsible and which 
may be recalled at any time by the librarian for the use of other 
readers. Such collections are not considered departmental libraries. 

Specialized library service to special groups in special fields of 
knowledge has many distinct advantages. It does require, however, 
ample funds for assistants and for duplication of books. Where 
adequate funds have not been provided, this system of decentraliza- 
tion of l>ooks has many more disadvantages. The attempt to or- 
ganize such a system with insufficient funds has often resulted in 
“concealed decentralization”: Books locked up in professors’ offices 
and unavailable to the average students. 

The sciences to-day are closely interwoven. It is impossible to 
say that certain books will be used only by chemists or by bac- 
teriologists. In one day, volumes of the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry were requested by chemists, a plant physiologist, a bac- 
teriologist, a nutrition expert in home economics, a zoologist (physi- 
ologist), and a veterinarian. If a library can afford to duplicate 
’ 111400° — 30 — vol 1 45 
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such material and provide special library assistants, departmental 
libraries arc desirable. -If not, the books should be kept where they 
are generally available to all who desire to use them. If the distant 
location of some departments requires departmental collections, this 
fact should be recognized by suitable library appropriation for this 
purpose. 

The opinion of faculty members in regard to centralization of 
book collections has been mentioned under the use of books. It 
will be noted in Table 2 that all departments which hud any con- 
siderable experience with department libraries favored greater cen- 
tralization of books except chemistry and civil engineering. 

Conclusions and Summary 

The organization and administration of libraries of ti large ma- 
jority of the land-grunt institutions are decidedly unsatisfactory. 
The statement of Dr. F. A. Ogg in regard to university. library 
administration us related to research applies with much force to the 
library administration in three-fourths of the land-grant institutions 
as related both to institution and research. “The situation in gen- 
eral is unsatisfactory — in many reputable institutions notoriously 
bad; and fMs with satisfaction that one notes the present stress in 
various quarters upon improvements in library administration, 
which, when realized, can hardly fail to better research conditions,”" 

It is recommended that : (a) The librarian, subordinate only to the 
president, be placed in direct charge of all libraries (including ex- 
periment-station and law libraries) connected with the institution; 
(b) the library committee or council, of which the librarian is a mem- 
ber, act in au advisory capacity only and on matters of general policy 
such as the correlation of the library service with the instructional 
and research activities of the institution; ( c ) all library assistants 
in the institution be appointed only after favorable recommendations 
of the librarian; (<l) all purchases of books- for any libraries con- 
nected with the institution be approved and made by the librarian; 
(e) all books be entered jn catalogue of central library; (/) depart- 
mental or school libraries be not organized (unless distance renders 
imperative) whore expenditures for library purposes are less than 
$100,000 per year. 4 ^ 

The^ foregoing recommendations do not imply that expenditures 
for books and salaries of library assistants should not be carried on 
the budget of any department, school, or station, if it be so desired. 
It does mean that the librarian shall have jurisdiction over these ex- 
penditures. The expenditures for library purposes from depart- 
mental funds should be shown also under the heading, "Library 
Expenditures.” 


Ojjk. P. A. Rfsenrch In the humanistic and social sciences, 1028, p. 306. 
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Importance 

Questions in regard to the personnel of the library arise in the con- 
sideration of nearly every phase of the activities of a library. The 
preceding discussions on control and book selection emphasize the 
importance of placing responsibility for the adnynistrution of a 
library upon the librarian. The preceding section on usability a P 
libraries noted the opportunities of a library staff in increasing t 
use of books. 

A statement by Mr. Arnold Bennett in regard to the need of 
adequate staff for public libraries applies equally to college libraries. 

rublle libraries are either insufficiently used, or misused, or (sometimes) Aiot 
used. Just us SO per cent of the heat of a coal fire is wasted, so is 80 iH«r/ent 
of the value of n public library wasted. Ami the reason is thjjJBuilPtlTlucy of 
the 'tuff. One hears that public libraries do not spend enough on books. I 
would reply that if they spent less on books mid more on an educated staff far 
better results would tie obtained. It Is not books that lack in the libraries ; it 
Is Die key to their effective employment. That key is the individualities and 
the iiltaiiiments of librarians anil their staffs.” 

If the library is a major factor in education, if the library is 
actually the “ center of the intellectual activities of the campus,” then 
it follows that the qualifications and compensation of the members of 
the staff which supervise tltfs important center should deceive, careful 
consideration. Appointments to library positions should be regarded 
ns rif as much importance as any in the institution. The qualifica- 
tions include both general and professional education, professional 
experience, business and administrative abilities, a human interest in 
students, a willingness to serve, and a thorough sympathy with, and 
understanding of, educational processes. In institutions interested 
in research, additional scholarly qualifications are necessary. Salaried 
should correspond with the duties and the qualifications. 

A library staff is measured best by the service the library renders. 
Do students and faculty consult the library staff? What is the in- 
fluence of the librarian on the campus? What aid does the library 
staff render in the selection of books? Do the assistants give the 
rt udeuts an opportunity to see and use the new hooks that are re- 
ceived or do they distribute them to favored members of the faculty 

** Publisher*' Circular, Nov. 3, 1B28. • 
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ft soon as. received? Does the loan attendant make a decided effort "I 
to see that a student receives the book he wants or is he sent upon 
useless wanderings? Is the instructional work of the institution 
- conducted with little reference to the library or are the resources of 
the librury utuhjed? If these statements are recognized as fair cri- 
teria, then data collected in this survey and noted in Chapters I iual 
II on usability of libraries clearly indicate that the personnel of tne 
library staff is the one element in the library service of land-grant 
institutions that needs the most careful attention and the greatest 
emphasis. 

Without an efficient staff funds spent for books and buildings may 
be and have been wasted. An efficient library staff will know book 
and building requirements and will emphasize the importance of use 
of books in instructional work. Through this emphasis an efficient 
staff will affect decidedly the amount allotted for books and periodi- 
. cals, since it will be able through presentation of facts to support 
budget recommendations. Books and buildings are worthless unless, 
used. An efficient library staff is an absolute necessity in securing 
adequate use. 

The characteristics of the library staff are treated under (a) 
Duties, (b) General and professional educational qualifications, (c) 
Professional experience, (rf) Salaries, (e) Faculty status, (/) Hours 
of Service, (g) Educational opportunities, library schools, (A) The 
clerical staff, (/) Size, number of assistants on staff, and (j) Reor- 
ganization of staff. 

The work of a library falls into two divisions. Much Qf it re- 
quires, expert knowledge; other portions siich as shelving of books, 
labeling, etc., do not require any special education or training. Sev- 
eral libraries have, upon this basis, divided their staffs into (a) the 
professional class, and (b) the clerical class. The clerical staff is 
given separate consideration later in this section ; the qualifications 
of the professional staff alone are considered at this point. For 
convenience in discussion, the duties, qualifications, and salary of the 
librarian are considered first separately. 

The Professional Staff — The Librarian 

Duties . — The important duties required of the head of a moderii 
college library are not understood in all institutions. . In the intro- 
duction, reference was made to the fact that, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, libraries were considered of so little importance that the duties 
of the librarians were assigned to professors as part-time work. This 
practice still exists in four land-grant institutions. In two of theur, 
professors of English are serving as part-time librarians. In one, 

> 50 per cent of the time of the librarian is given to the directorship 
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of the extension service. In the fourth, the assistant professor of 
German is giving part-time service to the library. In one of these 
four institutions a professor is teaching 15 'hours a week and giving 
the balance of his time to library administration, 

A library can be made of direct service to every faculty member 
and every student. It can be a revelation of what modern education 
Doctor Robertson states, “ What is true of the high school 


means. 


is true even more of the college, the library is ‘ an integral part of the 
educutionpl scheme.’ The trained librarian can make at so.” Ja 
Through the library, the student can acquire an insight into methods 
of self-instruction which will serve him throughout his life, not only 
ns a necessary aid to progress in his career, but also as a means of 
personal growth and development. Through the library, instructors 
have found means to keep their teaching alive, to avoid ruts, and to 
guide their-students in sound habits of acquiring knowledge. 

The librarian should be primarily and directly responsible for the 
administration of the library. The selection of assistants, the pro- 
motion of the efficient, the discontinuance of the services of the inef- 
ficient, the efficient administration of departmental libraries — these 
are some of the duties the librarian should perform. 

One dean, some years after the reorganization of a library, stated 
that the greatest-incentive to improvement in the instructional work 
in his college, and the marked progress' in this work, were due to the 
inllu^jee of the librarian. The fact that many libraries have not 
reached this ideal of usefulness has been shown. It has also beert^ 
shown that, many librarians do not perform all of the duties noted 
as properly belonging to the office. 

The causes for these failures will "become evident if the following 
questions are answered: What are the present qualifications in edu- 
cation and experience of the librarian? What is his salary? 

General and jyrofemonal educational qualifications of the libra- 
rian.— J t\ some respects library service has followed the evolution 
seen in the profession of medicine. Fifty years ago an embryo 
doctor could obtain his education by interneship and by association 
with a practicing physician. No formal professional education was 
necessary. This same status formerly existed in the library profes- 
sion but is rapidly disappearing. Now, certain outstanding libraries 
require a bachelor’s degree and a year at a professional library school 
More appointment to the position of even senior assistant. The 
University of California, as an example, requires of a candidate 
for appointment to any of its professional library positions a^bach- 
« elor’s degree, a knowledge' of two foreign languages, and a course 

of training in a recognized library school. In Addition, some years 

0 
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of library experience are required of all but junior assistants. Sev- 
eral other institutions have ma^&the same requirements as California. 

In more than half the land-grant colleges and universities, how- 
ever, the chief librarians do not meet the minimum standards for 
even a junior assistant at such institutions as California. Eleven 
librarians of land-grant institutions do not .have a bachelor’s degree. 
More than 20 have had no library school training. 

Doctor Works reported that in 11 institutions studied by him 12.3 
per cent (7 out of 57) of the heads of library departments had no 
bachelor’s degree. 34 In land-grant, institutions a much higher per- 
centage (22.5 ]>er cent) of the much more important chief librarians 
do not have bachelor’s degrees. 

In the case of librarians with bachelor’s degrees a report of the 
number of years spent in formal study after the degree was earned 
is of interest. Ir^rond-grant institutions the median number of 
years so spent by chief librarians is one year; in the IKinsti tut ions 
surveyed by Doctor Works the median for heads of department’s is 
two years. 

The educational qualifications of the chief librarians in most land- 
grant institutions are below those o^^he less important heads of 
library departments in Doctor Worl^Pjfroup. It should be noted, 
however, that in certain land-grant in^tutions librarians without 
library school training or college dejjPes were appointed many 
^ears ago, before professional library education reached its present 
development. 

In contrast to the practice of many of the instructional staff, few 
librarians continue their formal studies after their one or two years 
at a library school. Members of the instructional staff feel the need 
of continuing study in their fields; doctors take time for clinical 
work at various hospitals. The question arises whether it would 
not be conducive to the more efficient functioning of libraries if it 
became the custom for librarians and heads of departments to spend 
occasionally three months in formal study at some graduate school. 
Why should librarians be the only members of a university faculty 
who almost universally discontinue their formal professional study 
after a year or two at a professional or graduate school? There 
might well be a library “ clinic ” ftr institute for three months if 
qualified leaders could be found to conduct it. Instructors have 
opportunities for graduate study without deduction from their sal- 
aries; why should not librarians be on the same basis? The question 
of courses of study to be pursued is discussed in the consideration of 
library schools. "" . . 

•* Works, George A., College and university library problems. 1927, p. 90. 
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The present librarians in some of the smaller land-grant colleges, 
artd possibly a few selected assistants, could improve their profes- 
sioual educational qualifications if six months could be spent in a 
well-administered technical library. This experience would give * 
them a knowledge of the most useful publications and of methods 
of increasing use of books. The expenses might well be borne by 
both libraries, as both would be benefited. ^ 

From the i*eturns made in this survey the need of better educational 
preparation for the librarian is obvious. The education of the 
librarian in the typical land-grant institution at present is not a 
satisfactory preparation for his duties. \ 

Professional experience of the librarian . — .Experience in other 
libraries is of value because of the opportunities afforded for study 
of methods actually in operation and for the development of the 
latent abilities of the individual. In the appointment of librarians, 
as well as of assistants, the most important measures of ability are 
the work actually accomplished and the services actually rendered — 
much more so than the grades received in library school. A librarian 
should be judged by what he is accomplishing. Important positions 
in the instructional staff are fiHed only by those who have proved 
their ability to teach by the positions they .have held. Many insti- 
tutions require from a candidate experience in more than onednsti- 
v tut ion before appointment as head of an' instructing department. 
Equivalent experience in libraries should be required of librarians. 

Many libraries do now r^uire previous successful library experi- 
ence for all positions except the lowest— that of junior assistant 
(salary $1,500-$1,800). The American Library Association recom- 
mends not less than two years of successful experience (in addition 
to a bachelor’s degree and one year at library school) for the posi- 
tion of librarian of a college with fewer than GOO students. For 
the position of senior assistant “ one year of successful experience 
in a scholarly library of more than 50,000 volumes ” is''suggested. M 

In 10 land-grant institutions the libmrians had no library experi- 
ence previous to their appointment, and in nine of these cases they 
had no library school training with the exception of courses at sum- 
mer school. It follows, therefore, that in these nine institutions 
librarians were appointed who had neither previous library train- 
ing nor experience. In such cases a complete lack of understanding 
by administrators of the functions of the library and of the qualifi- 
cations needed for library positions is evident. 

. The fact that individuals have received college degrees and have 
successfully completed a .year at a professional library school does 

*A. L. A., Budget*, classification* and compensation plan* for university and col-* 
lege libraries. 1020, pp. 10-22, 
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not necessarily mean that they are qualified to act as librarians or 
even as heads of departments or senior assistants. The medical pro- 
fession has long recognized that a period of interneship is necessary 
before a man can be considered equipped for the independent prac- 
tice of medicine. Since the library* profession has succeeded in ob- • 
taining recognition for the professional status of librarians, it may 
be worthy of consideration whether the example of the medical pro- 
fession should not also be followed in the arrangement for a period 
of interneship prior to assumption of important library responsi- 
bilities. It would not be difficult to select certain colleges and uni- 
versities that are preeminently qualified to assist in the training of 
future professional librarians by giving them practical experience 
in scholarly libraries. If such opportunities were afforded, university 
and college presidents would have an opportunity to judge the quali- 
fications of -candidates, not only from their scholastic record at 
library school, but also from their ability as proved in actual 
employment. 

Salaries of librarians . — From the discussion in the two preceding 
sections, it is apparent that in many land-grant institutions the quali- 
fications of librarians in formal education and experience do not meet 
the requirements of the positions nor are their qualifications equal 
to those of the less important heads of library departments in an- 
other group of institutions. Are the salaries paid librarians in 
land-grant institutions sufficient to attract candidates with the re- 
quired qualifications? 

Several of the larger institutions, outside the) land-grant college 
group, have placed the salaries of their labrarihns nt from $8,000 
to $12,000. No similar salary is paid to any librarian of a land-grant 
institution, although, as shown elsewhere in this report, a few of 
the land-grant college libraries are among the strongest of any in 
this country in the character and use of their, book collections. 

Doctor Works, in his survej^found that 3 out of 14 reporting insti- 
tutions gave their librarians a salary status equal to or above the 
average for deans. In 9 out of 15 institution*, he states that, “the 
position of librarian is better financially than that of the full pro- 
fessor. It is in the majority of cases intermediate between the full 
professorship and the deanship.” Doctor Works concludes that “ the 
position of librarian is fairly comparable with the position of dean. 
In the smaller institution, it perhaps is more f Airly compared with 
the directorship of a school or the headship of a department.”** 
In this comparison, it should he noted that librarians and library 
assistants are not given the three months’ annual leave which is the 

. - AL^J ... ■ 
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perquisite of the instructor. The instructor may be able to increase 
his salary by teaching in a summer session. The librarian can not. 

The salaries of librarians in land-grant institutions are much 
below the salaries in the institutions studied by Doctor Works. One 
of 48 institutions, only 2 (as compared with 3 out of 14 in Doctor 
Works's group) pay their librarians the typical salary of a dean. 
The typical salary of a librarian of a land-grant institution is not 
intermediate between the full professorship and the deanship; it is 
the typical salary of an associate professor. The salaries paid at 
certain, institutions are far below the typical median. Four insti- 
tutions are paying their librarians a typical salary of $1,775 for a 
position which should require (1) a bachelor’s degree, (2) a year -of 
graduate study at a library school, and (3) several years of pro-* 
Sessional experience. One institution allows $2,200 for a librarian 
who also serves as a language teacher. Four land-grant institutions 
pay their librarians (a) $1,500 (students G20), (6) $1,700 (students 
D80), (c) $1,980 (students 1,219), (d) $1,850 (students 1,610). These 
colleges are among those which in the discussion on usability of 
libraries wejjp shown to have the lowest use per student. 

This report has emphasized the failure of certain libraries to func- 
tion, the little use of books, the complaints of faculty members as to 
poor service, the lack of confidence of the faculty in the librarian, 
the lack of unified administration, faulty selection of books and lack 
of control of the library activities by the. librarian. These failures 
are explained by the fact that the salaries paid are commensurate 
neither with the duties which should be performed, nor with the 
educational and professional qualifications whjch should be required. 
Grossly inadequate salaries are insufficient to attract candidates who 
are equipped educationally and who have proved their value. 

The salaries paid are indicative of a lack of understanding by 
college administrators of the value of the college library and its 
relationship to good instruction, despite the fact that the importance 
of the library is generally recognized by college administrators, 
in print and in addresses. The customary excuse by college adminis- 
trators for such salaries is “we oughi to pay more, the librarian is 
worth more, but we do not have the funds.” The facts do not justify 
this statement. The failure is not caused by the limited amount of 
funds available for the educational work of the institution; the 
deficiency is due to the proportion of educational ^funds used for 
library support. Amherst expends on its library (excluding ex- 
penses for care of building, light, heat, etc.) more than 7 per cent 
of the noncapital expenditures of the college; Bovfdoin more than 
« per cent. The 4 land-grant institutions with salaries of librarians 
of less than $2,000 are spending, respectively, 1 per cent, 1.8 per cent, 
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1.9 per cent, and 2.3 per cent. It is apparent that the difference lies 
not in the total funds available, but in the proportion of such funds 
used for library operations. 

The conclusions should not be understood as implying that all the 
present occupants of these pdsitions should receive the financial com- 
pensa\ion suggested. The data do not justify such a conclusion. 
Some librarians are not effective in the administration of their 
libraries and are not qualified to receive the salaries which should 
be paid to the occupants of these positions. The position may be 
worth $8,000, but the librarian may not. In the same position 
$6,500 may be' too low for one individual and $2,000 too much for 
another. 

It is recommended that the position of librarian in all land-grant 
institutions be given a salary status not below that oY the typical 
academic dean. This salary will be in most land-grant institutions 
equal to the more highly paid full professors. An academic dean 
is defined as the administrative head of a school, college, or division, 
consisting of several departments- This recommendation, which is 
based solely on independent study of conditions in land-grant insti- 
tutions, is in general agreement with the conclusion reached by Doctor 
Works. 

Summary. — (1) The librarian's position is one of great respon- 
sibility. It should require, as a minimum, a college degree, not less 
than a year of library school, and some years of experience. No 
position of librarian should be filled in the future except by one 
possessing these qualifications. Librarians in few land-grant insti- 
tutions meet' these qualifieatioifs at present. 

(2) Some arrangements for a continuation by librarians of their 
formal education are desirable. 

(3) The assignment of a member of the instructional staff 'to 
duties in the library or the assignment of a librarian to instructional 
work (other than library or bibliographic courses) is wholly incon- 
sistent with the duties required of the head of a functioning library. 

(4) Salaries paid heads of libraries should correspond ^ith the 
salaries paid deans or the group of most highly paid full processors. 

: The Library Staff, Exclusive of Librarian 

Duties.—^ With the exception of the librarian, the most important 
positions on a library staff are those of heads of library departments. 
Certain departmental heads (loan and reference librarians) are in 
charge of the immediate service to students and faculty pothers 
(catalogue, order, and serial librarians) are responsible for the acqui- 
sition and proper entering of material. Senior and junior assistants 
serve in the more detailed work of these departments. 
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The loan and reference librarians are in charge of direct contacts 
with students and faeulty. The use of the library by the average 
student will depend to a large extent upon the knowledge both of 
books and people possessed by these two departmental heads. Guid- 
ance in individual reading, as well as meeting direct instructional 
needs depends greatly upon the efficiency of these two heads of de- 
partments. They should not only know books in general and biblio- 
graphic tools in particular; they should also have the ability to give 
that knowledge to others. In large libraries, these two heads of 
departments have administrative duties in the organization of the 
work of their departments. 

Catalogue, order, and serial librarians are charged, respectively, 
with the efficiency of the catalogue, the prompt and economical buy- 
ing of books, and the acquisition of periodical literature, of special 
importance in a scientific institution. The vexing question of bind- 
ing is often assigned to the serials librarian. 

Education, and experience . — A study of the qualifications of heads 
of the loan, reference, and catalogue departments in land-grant col- 
leges was made. These departments were selected because they were 
found to exist more commonly than order and serials departments. 
Certain libraries had no departmental heads; the use of books in 
such libraries and the book additions were slight. Of 9C heads of 
departments, 18 (19 per cent) did not have a bachelor’s degree, 28 
(30 per cent) had no experience before appointment to their present 
positions, 23 (24 per cent) could not read either French or German, 
44 (40 per cent) could not read German, and 27 (28 per cent) could 
not read French. Doctor Works reported .that only 12 per cent of 
heads of departments in his group did not have the bachelor’s degree. 

The suggestion that it might be desirable for librarians of the 
smaller land-grant colleges to spend six months in a much-used 
library applies also to certain heads of departments and to other pro- 
fessional assistants. In schools where agriculture is of major 
interest, such experience would be an excellent preparation for their 
duties, and w’ould to some extent remedy the lack of educational 
preparation existing at present. The question of possible interne- 
ship as a preparation for librarianship would also seem worthy of 
consideration as a preparation for the duti^> of heads- of library 
departments/ One year’s experience in a functioning library would 
l»e more valuable in training and experience than several years in a 
little-used library. 

A study of the service a modern library is rendering through its 
loan and reference departments, and a consideration of the knowl- 
edge of books and languages and bibliographic tools required in cata- 
loguing, serials, and order work, justify the statement that for the 
headships of all departments in the smaller land-grant colleges, the 
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minimum requirements should be a bachelor’s degree, a year at 
library school, a knowledge t>f two foreign languages, one of which 
must be German, and one year’s library experience. These are the 
requirements for a senior library assistant at many institutions. The . 
requirements in the larger institutions are, of course, much higher. 
These minimum requirements are not met at present in a majority of 
the land-grant institutions. 

Salaries . — The salaries paid heads of library departments fall 
further below any satisfactqry standard than do the educational and 
professional qualifications of the individuals occupying these posi- 
tions. The average salary paid the head of a catalogue department 
is $ 2 , 080 , the reference department $ 2 , 060 , the loan department $ 1 , 762 . 
There is great variation^ Thirteen institutions are paying heads of 
some depan^bmts less than $ 1 , 500 . On the other hand, the typical 
salary of l^ps o,f library departments at the University of Cali- 
fornia is $ 3 , 000 , at the University of Wisconsin $ 3 , 250 , at Iowa State 
College $ 2 , 400 , at Ohio St^to University $ 3 , 000 . These salaries are 
also typical of the salaries paid assistant professors in these institu- 
tions. Corresponding salaries are paid by only a few of the land- 
grant institutions. The insufficient salaries account for the unsatis- 
factory educational qualifications of library staff members. It is 
impossible to obtain, at salaries ranging less than $ 1 , 500 , satisfactory 
professional library assistants, but many heads of library depart- 
ments are paid no more. 

The duties and requirements of positions ns heads of library de- 
partments justify a minimum salary in colleges with fewer than 
1,000 students equal to that of an instructor and in larger institu- 
tions equal to that of an assistant professor. In the largest insti- 
tutions in which research is a major interest the educational qualifi- 
cations and salaries of heads of library departments should ap- 
proach more nearly the typical salary of the associate professor. 

This conclusion, reached upon the basis of the survey returns, is 
in general accord witfi tire American Library Association “ Budget 
classifications and compensation plans.” 87 Doctor Works’s opinion 
is as follows: 

The headship of such departments of the library as order, cntnlogulng, refer 
ence, etc., In large libraries, would seem to be fairly comparable in responsi- 
bilities carried with the assistant professorship." 

The education and salary status of other members of the library 
staff do not offer the same problems. The smaller institutions at 
present have few professional assistants ; some of the large institu- 

"A. L A. committer on classification ^of library personnel. Budgets, classification, 
and compensation plana for university ami college libraries, 1020. 

* Wofca, George A, College and university library problems, 1027, p. 86. 
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tions have adopted a scale of from $1,500 to $1,800 for junior library 
assistants (requirements bachelor’s degree, two foreign languages, 
one year at library school). These requirements and salaries are 
believed to be reasonably satisfactory and are recommended for 
adoption. 

Summary . — (1) A professional library staff should be divided into 
junior and senior assistants and heads of library departments. 

(2) The minimum educational requirements for junior assistants 
should be a bachelor’s degree, knowledge of two foreign languages, 
and one year at library school. The salary should range from $1,500 
to $1,800. 

(3) The professional requirements for senior assistants and head§ 
of departments in smaller libraries, in addition to those mentioned 
above, should include at least one year of satisfactory experience, 
with a minimum salary of not less than $1,800. 

(4) For heads of departments in the larger libraries additional 
formal education after the first degree is earned and additional ex- 
perience should' be required. The salaries should correspond with 
those of ‘assistant or associate professors. 

(5) The qualifications and salaries of the library staffs in most 
land-grant institutions do not at present meet these requirements. 

Faculty Status 

The preceding discussion compares duties, qualifications, and sal- 
aries of professional members of the library staff with corresponding 
members of the instructional staff. Should members of the library 
staff bp* given the actual titles of “ professor,” “ associate professor,” 
etc. ? * 

Librarians in general have shown considerable interest in the ques- 
tion of faculty titles and rank. Twenty -three librarians of land- 
grant institutions have the rank of professor; 4, the rank of asso- 
ciate professor; 5, assistant professor; 1, instructor; the remainder 
have no rank at all, although 3 state they are “ members of the 
faculty.” In 9 cases, heads of library departments are “ instructors ” 
or “ assistant professors.” 

If faculty rank is intended to include the title of professor, asso- 
ciate professor, etc., the question does not ajipear as important as 
the emphasis which has been given it in professional library litera- 
ture seems to indicate. This opinion is based in part upon the fact 
that, of the 23 librarians who have the title “ professor ,”12 do not 
receive the typical (median) salary of the 'position. Three 
librarians, who report that they have the title “ full professor,” do 
not receive the minimum salaries listed under the scale of full pro- 
fessors in their institutions. In these cases the titles are of little 
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importance. A librarian’s positioh on the campus is determined by 
his performance of his duties and by the success of his activities. 
The title “ librarian ” should be of more importance and should have 
more significance than that of “professor.” Some librarians have 
made it so. 


If faculty rank is intended to ipclude, not- titles, but relative sal- 
aries and opportunities to attend and take part in meetings of the 
senate, academic council, faculty, or other governing or deliberative 
bodies, the case is quite different. The library is an integral part of 
the instructional work of an educational institution. To enable it 
to function effectively the staff should be familiar with educational- 
needs, aims, and development; the library personnel should be pres- 
ent and take part in discussion of educational policy. One example 
can be quoted. It was proposed at one land-grant institution to 
give graduate work in English. The matter was decided without 
the knowledge of any member of the library staff. The book collec- 
tion was totally inadequate for this instruction. The cost of pur- 
chases necessary to make this collection even fairly adequate would 
have been in excess of $50,000. The presence of the librarian at 
the deans’ meeting, where this matter was decided, might have saved 
an embarrassing situation. v 

The actual titles to be held by members of the library staff are 
not considered important. In regard to membership on go’verning 
and deliberative bodies of the faculty, members of the library staff 
should be placed on the same basis as the members of the instructing 
faculty to whom their salaries and duties correspond. 

Hour 8 of service and vacations . — The hours of service of the pro- 
fessional staff in the libraries of land-grant institutions vary from 
37 to 45 hours per week. The typical (median) is 40. Eight out 
of 48 reporting require 44 and three require 45. It is noted that 
in many institutions librarians and library assistants voluntarily 
greatly exceed these hours. One librarian reported her hours of 
work from 44 to 70 per week. Personal observation shows that 
many members of library staffs averaged voluntarily 10 hours per 
day for 6 days in the week. 

Library wprk is at times exacting^requiring a high degree of con- 
centration. The pressure of work in an efficient library is heavy. 
The average individual can not work at full speed for 8 hours per 
day, much less can he have sufficient energy for additional study after 
spending from 8 to 12 and 1 to 5 at a busy loan desk. Librarians, 
if they are not to stagnate, should have certain free time for reading 
and study. There is no time during regular hours for the activities 
necessary to keep an individual abreast of his profession. The typi- 
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cal schedule of 40 hours for the professional staff should be the 
maximum in all institutions. 

Vacations. — In more than three-fourths of the institutions a vaca- 
tion of one month is allowed the library staff. Some institutions 
allow a month for their professional staff and two weeks for their 
clerical assistants. In a few institutions the librarian has two 
months’ leave. One month’s vacation is almost the only matter which 
seems to have become fairly well standardized in college library 
administration. * 

Under “ Librarians’ salaries ” allusion was made to the fact that 
instructing members of the faculty customarily have from three to 
four months’ vacation,' Vhile professional members of the library staff 
have one month. Under “ Edweati^pal qualifications ” was noted 
the fact that librarians customarily do not continue their formal 
studies after accepting their first professional positions. The failure 
of librarians to continue their formal studies may be due to a large 
extent to the fact that their vacations are more limited than are 
those of members of the instructing staff. The remedy, however, is 
not so much- to increase the regular vacation allowance as to provide 
special leave occasionally for advanced study. An occasional three 
months’ leave with pay, for purposes of formal study and research 
by certain exceptional menders of some library staffs, qualified for 
such study, should increase the effectiveness of the service of a 
library. This formal study should be considered an opportunity 
to work in the graduate field, and not a means to remedy deficiencies 
in fundamental educational qualifications. These deficiencies should 
be removed at the expense of the individual, but with the utmost 
encouragement by the institution through permission to take courses 
in the institution and leaves of absence for study at other institu- 


Arch by librarians. Are there at present facilities in this field 
that are satisfactory for the special requirements of land-grant in- 
stitutions? 

Lack of a scientific background in library school students . — The 
American Library Association in recent years, possibly as a result 
of a study under fhe auspices of the Carnegie Foundation, has given 
much attention to the question of library training. Nevertheless in 
one important phase of education for librarianship the library schools 
are not supplying certain needs of the land-grant institutions. In 
all these institutions pure and applied sciences are major activities. 
Yet a graduate of a library school who 4»as had a ihajor -in the 
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sciences is almost unknown. An inquiry of several library schools in 
1929 brought out the fact that they hail no student who had a major 
in science. Library work has seemed attractive almost exclusively to 
those who have majors in English, history, or in other of the so- 
called arts groups. In its emphasis on observation and accuracy as 
well as in knowledge of subject matter, science should give, an excel- 
lent general training for librarianship. 

Library assistants with a knowledge of the sciences would seem 
to be necessary in land-grant institutions. Assistants with this 
knowledge are not obtainable at present. If a student early in his 
collegiate work can decide on librarianship as his life w'ofk, as stu- 
dents now do in engineering or in medicine, and if he can be per- 
suaded to take a major in science as a preparation for this profes- 
sion, the .present conditions will be relieved. One university presi- 
dent noted as a special need for the library staff that professional 
librarians should be definitely committed to librarianship as a per- 
manent occupation. If this commitment occurs early in the col- 
legiate life of the individual and proper courses are taken, the 
library staff will have a greater familiurity with the major depart- • 
merits of instruction at land-grant colleges. In the meantime, defi- 
ciencies in assistants’ knowledge of the sciences can be partially 
remedied by study in the^institutions in which they are employed. 

Need of a different type of library school course . — Courses now 
given in library schools do not seem to be designed to give students 
the ability to form judgments objectively from a study of the facts 
rather than subjectively from personal opinion. This ability is obvi-_ 
ously badly needed by college library personnel. Failures to report 
data for this survey have shown that many librarians do not know 
essential facts in regard to the library service of their own institu- 
tions. Library schools are giving excellent instruction, as they have 
for more than 30 years, on cataloguing, classification, and the internal 
work of library service. They have not progressed in accordance 
with the development of educational methods to teach some of the 
fundamental factors which underlie successful operation of a college 
library. 

For those who expect to qualify for positions of librarians in 
land-grant college libraries there are many important aspects of 
preparation that are not listed in library school catalogues at the 
present time. In addition to present courses, instruction should be 
offered in (a) -business methods in college libraries, (h) literature 
of various sciences, (c) objective methods in determination of library 
needs and future library development, including tests on use of books, 
(d) methods for d<ikprmination of most valuable periodical publica- 
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tions , 30 and ( e ) place of reading in instructional work in various 
departments, and many other similar subjects. These courses might 
take the form of seminars and be given during the second graduate 
year. * * 

Need for advanced continuation courses . — The need for continua- 
tion courses after graduation from library school has been mentioned 
under educational qualifications of the librarian. Library schools 
could be of service in the development of strictly graduate courses 
and in emphasis on the need of research. The courses now offered 
fail, with very few exceptions, to offer attractive media through 
which professional librarians and heads of departments, who have 
completed their fundamental education, can pursue Studies which 
will better equip them for their work. Such courses, in addition to 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, would include, for 
example, a study of research technique in education, the application 
of research methods to investigation of library processes, research 
in relationship of reading to instruction, psychological determination 
of the most important qualifications for various library positions, 
etc. ^ 

Library schools have an opportunity to lead in the development of 
research in the field of library administration. Little research and 
little careful investigation in detail of the functions of a library, its 
relation to instruction, objective studies of library use, and exact 
qualifications needed for library assistants have been made. Libra- 
rians should develop these fields not only for their own future useful- 
ness but, even more, for the extension and growth of library science. 

Library school students undtkmre ofdiecessity of adequate experi- 
ence . — Many students leave library school apparently with the con- 
viction that their library education is completed, and that they are 
fully prepared and qualified to act as chief librarians. Several 
students at present at library school stated that they wanted posi- 
tions as “chief librarians” and that they were unwilling to accept 
subordinate positions; they wanted “executive work.” Some have 
•gone directly from library schools to the headship of college or uni- 
versity libraries. Library schools should make it clear to their 
students that after graduation they will still have much to learn 
before they are fully qualified to fill the important positions of 
librarians of college and university libraries. Too many men im- 
mediately or within a year after graduation froqi library schools 
consider themselves competent to be administrative heads of college 
or university libraries. , 

Summary . — There is need of: (a) A greater .emphasis on science 

in the trailing of candidates for positions in libraries of land-grant 
- — — » • - ■■ 

• Cp. methods used In Science, 40 : 385-80, 1027. 
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institutions; (5) additional courses which will emphasize fundamen- 
tal factors in library administration, rather than technical routine 
methods; (c) research in the field of library science and research 
courses for those at present serving in library positions; and (d) 
more emphasis by library schools on the need of experience in 
subordinate positions as a necessary preparation for the higher 
positions. 

Administrators and chief librarians can aid in the attainment of 
these objectives by emphasizing in their correspondence with library 
schools relative to vacant positions the need for applicants with the 
qualifications indicated. 

The Clerical Staff 

Much of the work in a library is of a clerical nature which does 
not require professional education or experience. This wofk con- 
sists, for example, of the pasting of labels in books, the collection 
of magazines for binding, the copying of catalogue cards, the de- 
livery of books on the campus, and the printing of call numbers on 
the backs of books. The items in the budget for these services arc^ 
oftentimes ctflled “ wages,” or “ student assistants/’ Some institu-® 
tions include under this item all employed as clerical assistants. 

It is a decided waste to use a highly trained professional librarian 
for purely clerical duties. Most colleges are taking advantage of 
the possibility of tbe employment of students for these duties. A 
few colleges do not seem to take advantage of the fact that clerical 
assistants can do much,of the routine work. A considerable financial 
saving aqd^much relief to what should be’ a highly trained profes- 
sional personnel can be obtained by the employment of clerical 
help. On the other hand, some institutions have rejicd too greaily 
on clerical assistance. These facts are noted in the succeeding chap- 
ter on financial support under the heading “Distribution of the 
budget.” 

Failure to distinguish between the clerical and professional assist* 
•4ftnts in budgets and in titles is noted in many institutions. \The 
failure to.make this separation is responsible for n^tch of the mistjn- 
' derstanding of the nature of library employment. This fact may 
be one of the reasons why the professional library staff is not 
regarded as on the sama plane as the instructional staff. More ; 
serious, however, is the fact that these failures too often result in * 
highly trained personnel doing clerical work which could be per- 
formed more cheaply by others. ^ 

It is recommended that there be a distinct separation of the cleri- 
cal work of the library from the professional duties of the trained 
assistant and that such separation be recognized in the budget. 
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Size of staff. — How many assistants are required for a library 
staff i How cun tlio number needed be determined for a library 
which shows a fair amount of use ? 

An examination of the minimum amount of work to be done, the 
desks to be covered, the books to be catalogued, will give some indi- 
cation of an answer to these questions for the smaller institutions. 
This examination will give a number of members of the library 
stall which is regarded as an absolute minimum and not a standard. 

It is presupposed that in the determination of number of assistants s 
bv this method, the library is open from 12 to 14 hours per day 
(«s a. in. to 10 p. m.) ; that not less than $G,000 is spent for books, 
periodicals, and binding each year, and that the library is used in 
accordance with the requirements of effective instruction, as noted 

* in the introduction toHjiis study of libraries. 

In a library of ail institution with fewer than GOO students, open 
12 to 11 hours per day, the loun desk which must be covered all the * 
time will require two assistants. Part of the day a student assistant 
will be required to obtain books for readers. The reference desk 
will need an attendant at least half of the time. There must be sojpe- 

• one to catalogue the books. The librarian should not be confined to 
nny of these duties, although he sliowldAie prepared to attend to 
them occasionally and to keep inclose touch with the work. It fol- 
lows, therefore, thn^fe staff of at least five will be required in the 
land-grant institutions with enrollments of 500 or GOO. The Amer- 
ican Library Association set.s the standard at by^ for a student body 
of GOO. This number is an actual minimum and is not regarded as a 
standard or us necessarily satisfactory. 

Another method of determination is to ascertain how many assist- 
ants, suy for 500 students, are employed by libraries that show 
efficient use and fairly satisfactory service. In determining the num- 
ber of employees, some difficulty was found on account of the part- 
time employment of student assistants and the necessity of ascer- 
taining what would be the equivalent of such part-time assistants 
expressed in number of assistants working full time. The typical 
student assistant receives 35 cents per hour. On the basis of a typical 
week of 40 hours and a typical year of 50 weeks, $700 spent for stu- 
dent assistants would mean the equivalent of one full-time clerical 

r assistant. This basis is not absolutely accurate for any institution, 
but is believed to be satisfactory for the purpose of this study. It 
should not be used, howeyer, as a basis for future additions to the 
library staff witlamt regard to type of assistant required or salary 
to be paid. It is used solely for a determination of number of assist- 
ants needed and does not take into account the variable compcnsa-' 

. tions for various grades of service. On this basis, the University pf N 

i . ' 
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Hawaii employs 8 for an enrollment of 840, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, 8 for an enrollment of 570, and Amherst College, 
14 for an enrollment of 700. These libraries are much used. These 
figures indicate that a library staff of 5 or f>^ is not too high a mini- 
mum for an enrollment of 500 or 600 studehits. 

What increase in library^taff is needed as the enrollment increases? 
The University of California has 4 assistants to every 500 students; 
Illinois, 4.5; Iowa State College has 4. These institutions show 
above average use. Two of the three report arrears in current cata- 
loguing. No institution which reports a loan of books per student 
above the average for the group (in so far as circulation statistics 
-were reported) has fewer than 4 assistants* for each group of 500 
students. 

The minimum requirement proposed, therefore, is 5 assistants for 
a college o^600 students, 10 assistants for 1,000 students, and 4 addi- 
tional assistants for each additional 500. These -'figures 'include 
student assistants on the basis given above. 

How does the number of assistants in land-grant institutions as 
a whole correspond with the tentative minimum suggested above? 
Nine land-grant institutions, with an average student enrollment of 
1,034, employ a library staff of four or fewer. These institutions do 
not meet the minimum requirement, for a student enrollment of 600. 
Two institutions employ a librarian with no assistants; one employs 
‘a professor on part time with two full-time assistants. It is not 
surprising to note that these libraries show little useT" The five 
institutions which reported the fewest number of books loaned to the 
individual typical student per year had an average of 2.1 assistants 
for 500 students. 

It is apparent that the faculties of these institutions with limited 
library staffs are not using library readings in connection with their 
instruction, and to this extent their instruction is not in accord with 
modern methods of education. It is suggested that in these cases 
a special study be made of the instructional methods used and the 
ability of the library to meet generally accepted methods of instruc- 
tion. - 

For a library that is functioning in the educational program of an 
institution, using modern methods of instruction, a minimum of a 
library staff' of- 5 for 500 students, 10 for 1,000 students, and 4 addi- 
tional assistants for every additional 500 students is recommended. 
The number of assistants should be figured on the basis mentioned 
above. ' f 

Reorganization of Library Staff 

It is apparent that the library staff can be regarded as satisfactory 
in only a few land-grant institutions; in certain others it should be 
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strengthened and enlarged. In njany institutions complete reorgani- 
zation is necessary. It is not desirable, even if it were possible, for a 
reorganization to take full effect at one time. If a library is not 
functioning, it can not be transformed into an effective organization 
in 30 days. Two or three years may be required. Book collections 
must be built up and a start malle in the employment of an efficient 
staff. 

The first step in the process should be to obtain a fully qualified 
and experienced chief librarian. An' attempt to develop the book 
collection, to plan a building, or to appoint assistants before a capable 
librarian is obtained may, and probably will, waste funds/ An able 
librarian will start the foundation of an effective service on a perma- 
nent basis and if supported will within a few years change completely 
the position of the library in the instructional scheme of the college. 

. He is the one who can best guide the acquisition of material, the selec- 
tion of the best-qualified assistants, the plans of a new buildingf if 
one is to be built ; but, more important, he can with adequate financial 
support so organize both material and personnel — books, building, 
equipment, staff, book selection, and use — so as to make all such 
factors serve # t he one end — effective instruction to students. 

One college president with a library showing great improvement in 
the past few years stated in connection with this survey that his 
solution for the library problems was to find a capable librarian, to 
give him authority, and to support him. This somewhat exceptional 
president might have added that, from an exceptional knowledge of 
the functions of a moderp library, he also supplied constructive lead- 
ership, suggestions of general policy, and the administration neces- 
sary to relate the library to the instructional and research work of the 
college. The first step in the reorganization of the library, therefore, 
is to obtain an efficient librarian. 

The chief difficulty in definite recommendations as to the library 
staff is the question of what to do with the present librarian and 
library assistants when they are not qualified for the positions thqy 
are holding. This question must be decided in accordance with the 
policy of each individual institution. Since the salaries of these indi- 
viduals probably do not correspond with the positions they are hold- 
ing, it may be a satisfactory solution to give them the actual positions 
in the library service to which their qualifications and salaries entitle 
them and to fill the positions they are now holding with individuals 
better qualified and better paid. Another solution is to transfer them 
to other departments of the college. 

Summary 


Findings in regard to library personnel . — (1) A study of the ac- 
tivities of library staffs, the duties performed, and the use of books 
' i > v 
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justifies the statement that the library personnel in many land-grant 
institutions is not measuring up to the full possibilities of the posi- 
tions held. Librarians and assistants in many cases have neither 
the educational qualifications nor the professional experience which 
are necessary for the full functioning of libraries. 

(2) The library staff is insufficient in numbers in most land-grant 
institutions; the salaries paid professional members of all library 
staffs with the exception of three or four institutions are inadequate. 

(3) The library schools are not supplying candidates for positions 
in land-grant institutions with fully satisfactory educational equip- 
ment; neither are the courses generally offered for advanced work 
entirely satisfactory. 

Recommendations 

(1) The librarian and all members of the ^professional library 
staff appointed in the future should have a bachelor’s degree and a 
year at library school. In addition, chief librarians and heads of 
departments should be able to show successful professional experi- 
ence and professional accomplishments. The experience of the chief 
librarians should have been in important positions in ably admin- 
istered libraries of more than 100,000 volumes. 

(2) The salaries paid the librarians should be not less than the 

typical (median) paid the deans or the highest grade of full pro- 
fessors. The salaries paid heads of library departments should be 
not less than the typical (median) paid instructors in institutions 
with fewer than 1,000 students. In larger institutions the salaries 
of heads of departments should equal the typical salaries paid 
assistant or associate professors. , 

(3) In many land-grant institutions the library staff should be 
reorganized and enlarged ; in others it should be strengthened. The 
first step in reorganization is the appointment of a capable librarian. 

(4) Members of the professional library staff should be included 

in such councils, senates, or faculties as admit deans, professors, 
associate, or assistant professors, and instructors, with corresponding 
salaries. «, 

(5) More emphasis should be given by administrators and libra- 
rians to the need for a knowledge of the sciences by candidates for 
positions in land-grant institutions and to the organization of strictly 
advanced graduate and reseurch courses for those who would qualify 
to fill the higher positions in libraries of land -grant institutions. 


Chapter VIII. — Financial Support and Library Budgets 


It has been shown that some of the libraries of land-grant institu- 
tions are being used slightly as compared with others. It has also 
been shown that these less-used libraries have inadequate book col- 
lections and inadequate staffs, both in numbers and in educational and 
professional qualifications. The fact has been noted that the 
salaries paid library staffs are less than the salaries paid to the 
occupants of similar positions in the group surveyed by Doctor 
Works. It has been shown that salaries in the least -used libraries 
of land-grant institutions are grossly inadequate. 

In view of these facts, the following questions require considera- 
tion. What financial support do libraries of land-grant institutions 
receive? What are the library expenditures in proportion to the 
number of students enrolled? How do the expenditures in the less- 
used libraries compare with those with much greater use? In order 
that the present tendency may be ascertained, some attention i 9 given 
'to the increase in expenditures for library purposes during the past 
20 years. The question of special fees for library purposes also 
requires discussion, as these fees have a direct relation to support. 
An examination of items included in library budgets and the prepa- 
ration of budgets is desirable as a preliminary to the consideration 
of financial support. 

What Do iJ^rary Budgets Include? 

The failure to centralize in the librarian authority for library ad- 
ministration in many institutions is paralleled by a corresponding 
failure to indicate in the library budget the total expenditures for 
library purposes. The experiment station and law libraries are often 
administered independently of the general library ; their expenditures 
are carried on the- budgets of the experiment station or law school, 
respectively. For the remaining libraries on the campus there seems 
to be no consistent policy in a majority of the institutions. Twenty- 
five out of forty -three reporting institutions do not include in the 
library budget all expenditures for library books and periodicals. 
Seventeen of forty-three do not include salaries of all library person- 
nel. In one institution, books for a department library may be 
bought in part from funds available in the library budget and in 
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part from funds available in the department budget. A library 
assistant’s salary in one department may be carried on the library 
budget and in another department on the department budget. 

In five cases institutions stated frankly that the amounts spent for 
library services (books and personnel) in their institutions could not 
be given, except by examination of every separate voucher in the 
institution. One institution stated that it had no budget, but that 
every requisition was considered on its merits. Apparently 10 of 
the 48 reporting institutions did not know what their libraries were 
costing them and could not give the amount spent for library pur- 
poses for the last fiscal year covered by the survey. Twenty-two 
institutions could not give their library expenditures for 1910. 

If a financial report is designed to show how the funds of a college 
are expended, the item “Library expenditures” is misleading and 
deceiving in these cases. If a budget is drawn up ns a guide to the 
expenditures of funds in an institution, it should presumably in- 
clude all of the funds to be expended for a given purpose. If 
changes occur during the year, the budget should be modified to 
correspond. It may not be possible to include in a library budget, 
prepared at the beginning of a fiscal year, all funds which may be 
expended for the library during the year. Additional funds may 
become available. These funds, however, can be added to the budget 
during the year. 

If it is desirable or legally necessary to carry expenditures .for the 
law and exj^iment-station libraries on the budgets of the law 
schools and experiment stations, it should be possible to indicate ‘ 
these entries also in the library budget and to show in the financial 
statement under library expenditures the amount spent for these 
libraries. This method is used in the excellent’ financial report of 
the University of Illinois. 

The budgetary conditions in many institutions, in* so far as the 
libraries are concerned, may have arisen also from the inadequacy of 
the funds made available directly for library purposes and the desire 
of departments to supplement such funds by the use of their own 
allotments. In some cases unexpected departmental balances dur- 
ing the closing months of the year have been used for the purchase of 
books. In other cases, when a department desired a departmental 
librarian and the library had not sufficient funds, the assistant was 
supplied by the department. 

However justifiable the immediate motive may be, it is believed 
that the failure in many institutions to show exactly all expenditures 
for library purposes is unsound. If departmental funds are avail- 
able for library purposes at any time during the year, these funds 
should be transferred from the department budget to the library 
budget. The heading “library expenditures,” in the financial re- 
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port should certainly show all expenditures far library personnel, 
books, periodicals, and binding“(not including, of course, laboratory 
manuals for laboratory use). 

Table 5 .—Library expenditures, 1928 


Institution 

Number 
of stu- 
dents 1 

Library 

expendi- 

tures 

Library 
expendi- 
tures per 
student 

Ratio of 
library 
expendi- 
tures to 
total 
expendi- 
tures 

1 

l 

. 3 

4 

i 

Alabama Polytechnic Institutin' 

1,610 

$8,384 

$5 

0.8 

Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines 

64 

819 

12 

.8 

University of Arizona 

1,740 

29, 168 

17 

2.8 

University of Arkansas 

1,555 

63,733 

35 

* 4.7 

University of California 

17,005 

331,004 

19 

4.0 

Colorado Agricult ural College 

1, 160 

19, 218 

17 

2.2 

ronnivtirtii Agricultural College 

509 

7,022 

14 

.8 

University of Delaware 

i 707 

11,346 

16 

25 

University of Florida. 

1,904 

-37, 624 

20 

23 

Georgia Stale College of Agriculture 

1,0*4 

*7,3*9 

7 

.9 

University of Hawaii . . 

666 

22,429 

34 

5.8 

Ini versify of Idaho 

1,912 

23,631 

13 

23 

I nivcrsity of Illinois 

12,033 

221,870 

20 

3.6 

Purdue l ni versit y 

3,623 

31,215 

0 

1.0 

Iowa State College 

4,033 

99, 121 

26 

3.0 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

2.825 

53,250 

19 

25 

University of Kentucky 

2,393 

34,636 

14 

1.9 

Louisiana State University 

1.970 

38, 170 

20 

28 

I nivcrsity of Maine 

1,346 

18,448 

14 

20 

I nivcrsity of Maryland. 

2,660 

22, 467 


. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. . j 

503 

17,864 

30 

1.7 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

2,712 

44. 747 

16 

L 7 

Michigan Stale College , 

2,741 

33, 455 

12 

1.4 

Ini versify of Minnesota 

11,050 

288, 079 

26 

6.2 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 

1,397 

11,092 

8 

.9 

Cniverslt y of M issourl 

4,421 

75,978 

17 

27 

Montana State Collegr ... 

905 

10, 122 

11 

1.4 

University of Nebraska 

6,340 

78,463 

12 

27 

I nivcrsity of Nevada 

9S4 

13. 415 

14 

28 

University of New Hampshire 

1,658 

21, 197 

13 

25 

Kutgers University * 

2,685 

39.925 

16 

L9 

New Mexico College of Agriculture^nd Mechanic Arts 

292 

4. 175 

14 

1.0 

Cornell University 

5,671 

82. 249 

16 

L 4 

North Carolina State College 

1,432 

22,300 

16 

1.5 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

1,059 

18, 651 

16 

L 7 

Ohio State Cniverslt v ! 

10,183 

169,784 

16 

3.6 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

2,500 

27, 073 

11 

1.9 

Oregon Agricultural College 

3,762 

47, 049 

13 

2 6 

Pennsylvania State College 

3,854 

27. 601 

^ 7 

.9 

University of Porto Ulco. 

1,279 

17, 2&lJf 13 

3L0 

Ithode Island State College 

628 

2.559 

4 

J 

Ulemson Agricultural College 

'*1,212 

9, 878 

8 

1.7 

South Dakota State College 

908 

10,660 

12 

1.1 

University of Ttfnnessoo 

2,725 

64,811 

20 

3.6 

Agricultural and Mechanical Collego of Texas * 

2)444 

15, 129 

6 

.6 

Agricultural College of Utah 

980 

8,877 

9 

1.4 

University of Vermont 

1,219 

10.436 

9 

1.4 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Collego 

1,251 

12,317 

10 

1.0 

State College of Washington 

2.685 

39. 212 

16 

25 

West Virginia University. 

2,459 

26,827 

IQ 

L3 

University of Wisconsin 

8,942 

109, 161 

12 

L9 

University of Wybmlng 

1,044 

27,867 

27 

3.7 


1 Number of student* was tak$p from the U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1929, No. 13, p. 30. nod the 
figures used were tho enrollment on Oct. 31, 1927, 
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In the case of library expenditures other than books, periodicals, 
and services there is not the same difficulty. The upkeep of the 
library building, janitorial service, heat and light are in practically 
all cuses not charged against the library budget. This practice ap- 
pears to be uniform and consistent among the different college de- 
partments. The budget headings against which are entered charges 
for permanent library equipment other than books vary consid- 
erably. In some cases these items are entered under the library 
budget, in other cases under such headings as “Equipment” and 
“ Communication.” This practice causes some confusion in a few 
cases. The more general custom seems to be to consider permanent 
equipment as capital expenditure and not as a part of library admin- 
istration or support. • 

In this discussion of “Financial support of libraries,” and in 
Table 5 an attempt is made to include under librnrv expenditures all 
expenditures for library personnel, books, periodicals, and binding 
for all libraries on the campus. Permanent library equipment is not 
included. 

By Whom Are Library Budgets Prepared? 

In nearly all cases (40 out of 4G who reported data) the library is 
'responsible for the preparation of the library budget. In two cases 
the responsibility is given to the library committee, and in four cases 
to the library committee and the librarian. 

There is more variation in the routine of the 1 submission of the 
budget after it is prepared. In 20 of 48 reporting institutions the 
budget is submitted directly to the president. In 15 institutions it 
goes to the library committee for approval and in 13 cases to various 
officers (dean, business manager, etc.). 

If the librarian is capable,- he wilt* be in possession of the 
facts needed to draft the original budgetary recommendations. The 
library committee, with its knowledge of instructional needs, may be 
able to assist and support. But the chief responsibility should be 
the librarian’s. If he is not capable of assuming such responsibility, 
he should be replaced by one who is competent. 

It is recommended (a) that all contemplated expenditures for 
personnel, books, periodicals, and binding for all libraries connected 
with the institution be shown on the library budget and in the 
financial report; (b) that any funds on department, station, t>r 
school budgets expended during the year for library purposes be 
transferred and indicated in the accounts ns a transfer to the library 
budget; (<?) that the financial report show under library expendi- 
tures all expenditures for library purposes; and (d) that the 
budgetary recommendations for library service be prepared by the 
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librarian and submitted directly to the president or other budgetary 
officer. 


The remarkable growth in financial expenditures of many libraries 
of the land-grant college group shows an increasing realization of 
the importance^ the place of the library in the educational pro- 
gram of the land-grant college. Rutgers has increased its expendi- 
tures from $1,5G0 in 1910 to $39,92G in 1928 (2,500 per cent) ; Oregon 
State Agricultural College from $4,027 to $27,046 (572 per cent) ; 
University of Kentucky from $2,600 to $34,636 (1,232 per cent); 
and Louisiana State University from $7,452 in 1910 and $11,040 in 
1920 to $38,700 in 1928 (419 per cent since 1910 and 250 per cent 
since 1920). It is noteworthy that the presidents of three of the 
institutions which have shown the greatest increases in library ex- 
penditures have strongly expressed the need for considerable further 
increases in the future. Much growth is noted in recent years and 
over a relatively short period of time. The University of Florida 
spent for library purposes in 1927, five times as much as in 1920. 
Louisiana State University and the University of Maryland have 
tripled the expenditures for their libraries since 1920. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Clemsoh Agricultural College have doubled. 

A few institutions show no increases since 1920. 

In the consideration of the growth of libraries, the growth of the 
institution must be considered. It should be remembered that the 
budgets of the various colleges. listed show from /wo 4o six times 
more funds available in 1928 than in 1910. If the/library expendi- 
tures luive doubled since 1910 and the college ex^ejjaitures have 
increased fourfold, the library is probably not keeping up with the 
growth of the college, even if library facilities were fairly adequate V 
in the earlier year. 

A large growth in library expenditures does not necessarily mean 
that the present expendittflres are satisfactory for library purposes. 

The original basis in 1910 may have been so low as to be almost 
negligible. One institution, for example, which has increased its 
library expenditures 2,600 per cent, started from a basis of $1,560 
spent on its library in 1910. Its library has certainly developed 
greatly, but it is known that the administration and faculty of this 
institution do not regard their library service evqn yet as entirely 
satisfactory. Indeed, it is those institutions- which show the greatest 
increase in library expnditures that are most actively planning still 
further development of their libraries. 


Growth in Library Expenditures 


ERIC 
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A study of the growth of library expenditures as compared with 
services rendered and with the growth of the institutions indicates: • 
(a) That a few (four or five of those reporting) of the land-grant 
college libraries have received fairly adequate support during the 
past 20 years; (6) that a much larger number (the emerging li- . 
braries) have lately increased their expenditures rapidly and have 
started a period of development; and (c) that there are still many 
libraries (the submerged class) whose expenditures have not in- 
creased sufficiently to enable them to function at all adequately. 

Fadors Which Govern Library Support 

What does an efficient library Most? Upon what factors dqgs the 
cost depend? How should the library funds be distributed between 
personnel, books, periodicals, and binding? How do the land-grant 
institutions as a whole, compare with other classes of institutions in 
relation to their library expenditures? What bases can be used for 
judging the expenditures necessary to meet the needs of libraries? 

Direct comparison of total expenditures for library purposes by 
i land-grant institutions is futile. The library n^pds for a college of 
500 students are quite different from the needs of a university of 
10,000 students. The number of students at a college will directly 
affect the requirements for financial support of the library^ The 
financial needs of the library also have a direct relationship to the 
extent o£ the instructional and research work 'which in turn depend 
largelfcnpon the operating funds available. 

Th#relationship of library expenditures to the number of students 
and the percentage of the total operating expenditures devoted to 
library service seem, therefore, of more importance in a study of the 
status of a group of libraries than a direct comparison of library 
budgets in themselves. A study of library expenditures for all in- 
stitutions can not be satisfactorily made, however, until all reporf 
under the heading “Library expenditures,” all expenditures for 
library purposes and until there is a general agreement as to what is 
meant by the term “ student.” Sk If the term signifies a full-time stu- 
dent, what allowance shall be made for part-time students ? Until ac- 
counting methods are more satisfactory and definitions more exact, 
calculations of library ex penditures per student and of ratios of tho 
library expenditures to total instructional and research budgets must 
be used with great caution. These calculations are used in this sur- 
vey, however, since they do give a general approximation for most 
land-grant institutions of the comparative expenditures for library 
purposes in relation to numbers of students and general budgets; 

\ 
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library Expenditures Per Student and Relations of Library to Total Budget 


Several attempts have been made by various authorities to ascer- 
tain (a) what is being spent in various colleges for library service 
per student, (&) what is the present percentage of the total budget 
used for library purposes, and ( c ) what should be the proper amount 
per student and the proportion of institutional funds which should 
be allotted to library support. 

A study of actual library expenditures of 59 teachers’ colleges, 
by Dr- G. W. Rosenlof, gives an average of $9.52 spent per student*-- 
for library purposes and a ratio between the library budget and the 
total budget varying by groups from 2.92 per cent to 4.43 per cent. 
The study lays down definite standards as follows : 


Each teachers college of less than 1,000 students shall apportion to the library 
not less than 7 per centA>f the entire college budget, exclusive of capital outlay. 

Each teachers college of more than 1,000 students ^aud less than 1,500 students 
shall apportion to the llbrury not less than 6 per cent of Its total college 
budget exclusive of capital outlay. Each teachers college of more than 1,500 
students shall apportion to the library not less than 5 per cent of its total 
college budget, exclusive of capital outlay." 

The methods by which the figures of 5 per cent and 7 per cent 
are arrived at are not stated. 

A committee of the American Library Association attempted to 
arrive at tentative figures by means of a questionnaire to members 
of faculties, graduate students, and others who were familiur with 
libraries in various institutions. “Those libraries, whose services 
to the faculty and students were considered above the average of the 
group, were marked with a plus ; those below average were marked 
with a minus. It was found that those which were generally checked 
as above average had an income in practically every case equal to or 
in excess of $25 per student ($20 per student in universities of more 
than 8, (XX)). The income was also more than 4 per cent of the total 
income of the university, as defined in the specifications. On the 
other hand, all which w r ere checked minus, with two exceptions, fell 
below one or the other of these standards.” The income of the uni- 
versity was defined as excluding additions to endowment,, funds for 
new' buildings, and other capital expenditures, athletic funds, etc. 

The number of students included the total number of full-time^ 
students registered at one time. 41 <• 

Dr. T. W. Koch, of Northwestern University, some years ago 
made a study ^ the relation between library and university expendi- 
tures in 16 selected universities. The figures reported varied from 
— ■ ■■ — — — — 8 — - 

40 Rosenlof, 0. W. library facilities of teacher-training Institutions. Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education No. 347. New York, 1920, p. J52. 

41 A. !>, A. Committee on classification of library personnel. Budgets, daasdUcAtlon, and ^ 
compensation plans for university and college libraries, 1929, p. 
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a minimum of 2.5 per cent to a maximum of 11.4 per cent; with an 
average of 4.9 per cent. 42 

Prof. W. P. Lewis, of the University of New Hampshire, stated 
that the average expenditures for library purposes of 14 New. Eng- 
land colleges were 3.3 per cent of the total institutional budgets, 
including nonoperating expenses. These nonoperating expenses ap- 
parently included capital expenditures which are not included in the 
figures of the American Library Association nor in the figures of 
the land-grant colleges given later in this report. If the capital 
expenditures were excluded, the ratio would be much higher. The 
per capita student cost for these 14 New England libraries was 
$2*J>.09. 43 

A standard of library expenditures per student and a definite ratio 
of library expenditures to total budget can not be fixed without an 
individual study of the widely different, conditions at various insti- 
tutions. There is certainly, however, a minimum amount below 
which expenditures can not go and still make possible good library 
service. Above this minifhum, the amount needed must be deter- 
mined by study of the needs of the individual institution. 

Table 5 gives an estimate of the library expenditures per student 
and the ratio of library expenditures to Hie total expenditures of 
land-grant institutions, not including capital outlays, etc. Great 
caution must be exercised in using these figures or iff drawing defi- 
nite conclusions from them. Rutgers University does not report 
the expenses of its library for the New Jersey College for Women. 
Maryland does not show its expenses for libraries in departments at 
Baltimore," and expenditures for these departments, as well as the 
number of students in Baltimore departments, are necessarily ex- 
cluded in the figures. Several other institutions could not report 
all their library expenditures. In so far as posible, however, the 
column of library expenditures shows all library expenditures of 
the institution. 

It will be noted that several land-grant institutions are meeting 
the American Library Association proposals as. just given. The 
University of Hawaii shows $34 expended per student for library 
* purposes, a ratio of 5.8 per cent for its library. The University of 
Illinois, with a large enrollment, shows $20 expended per student 
and a ratio of 3.6 per cent. Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
with a small enrollmWit, shows $30 expended per student. The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming shows $27 per student with a ratio of 3.7 per 
cent. 


u A. 1* A*. Survey of libraries In the United States. Chicago, 1020, vol. 1. p. 211. \ 
Library Journal, 51 : 576, Jan. 15, 1026. 
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* In 10 institutions less than $10 per student for library purposes is 
spent; 33 are spending between $10 and $20 per student for library 
purposes; and 8 in excess of $20. 

• If the ratio of library to total noncapital expenditures be con- 
sidered, 8 out of 45 institutions spend on their libraries less than 

1 per cent of the total expenditures; 20 are spending between 1 and 

2 per cent; 14, between .2 and 3 per cent; C between 3 and 4 per cent, 
and 4 ure spending 4 per cent and more. Forty-two land-grant insti- 
tutions are not spending on their libraries^as great a percentage of 
their total funds as does the minimum groups of teachers colleges 
in Doctor Rosenlof's study, although Doctor Rosenlof states that 
the amount so spent in teachers colleges is greatly inadequate. Only 
four are meeting the recommendation of 4 per cent made by the 
American Library Association. -Only 7 of the land-grant institu- 
tions equal the average ratio of the 14 New England colleges studied 
by Mr. Lewis and only 2 exceed the average of Doctor Koch’s 
selected group of universities. More than half of the land-grant in- 
stitutions are not spending on their libraries as great a percentage of 
their totabexpendit ures as the institution with the lowest percentage 
in Doctor Koch's group. 

A comparison of one land-grant institution serving 500 students 
with Amherst College, a liberal arts college serving 700 students, 
may be of interest as showing two extremes in library service. The 
first lias an institutional budget 50 per cent higher than the second, 
but is spending not more than 1 |>er cent on its library, as compared 
with 7 per cent by Amherst. The first institution has a librarian 
and two assistants. The second has a librarian and the equivalent of 
nt least 11 full-time assistants. The first institution spent in one 
year slightly more than $1,000 for 300 books. . Amherst spent $10,000 
for about 3,000 books. The first institution is spending $14 pier 
student- on its library. Amherst is spending more than $50 per 
student. The reports on service in the library of the first institution 
are very critical. The reports from Amherst by both ^faculty and 
students are unusually commendatory. A still more extreme case 
is an. institution with an enrollment of 1,000 students which has two 
library attendants, and an annual expenditure of $p’per student 
for new books. 

It is apparent that the piresent financial support of many land- 
grant institutions is insufficient to permit of good library service. 
One institution, with a student body of more thafti 1,500, repxirts 
annual library expenditures of about $10,000 ;*another, with an en- 
rollment of about 2,400, reports less than $15,000 for its library; a 
third added to its library in one year 425 purchased books for 500 
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students and subscribed to 8G periodicals at a cost of $404. A fourth 
had sufficient funds to purchase only 122 books last year with paid 
subscriptions to 85 periodicals (including annuals) and employed 
but one full-time worker in the library. It is obvious that a library 
can not function properly with such financial support. 

It is not known whether it is a land-grant institution which 
“advertises a niillion-dollar recreation building containing three 
gymnasiums, a swimming pool, squash courts, bowling alleys, and a 
golf course and possesses a library containing 7,500 volumes.” 44 
Corresponding cases, however, nearly as extreme, can be cited from 
several of the land-grant institutions. In somc*institutions, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for. a new stadium does not seem to be in- 
consistent with a library building with 9G seats for a student body of 
1500, no‘r with annual expenditures of $10 per student for library 
books. 

It was noted in Chapter I on the Usability of Libraries, that 
libraries which showed considerable use include those with the larger 
library expenditures per student and the. larger percentages of college 
funds expended for library maintenance. The converse also held. 
The failures of libraries' to function are generally closely related to 
and in most cases caused by a lack of financial support. 

The statement is often made in regard to inadequate library de- 
velopment that a given college “ does not have the funds available for 
its library which other colleges and universities enjoy.” In colleges 
with undeveloped libraries, the cause for inadequate service is not a 
lack of institutional funds. The actual fact as shown in this survey 
is that land-grant colleges and universities with undeveloped and 
little-used libraries have alloted for library purposes a much smaller 
proportion of their funds than do institutions with well-developed 
libraries. All institutions may not have the -total operative funds 
which the University of Minnesota, as an example , of a large insti- 
tution, or the University of Hawaii, as an example of a Small college* 
receives. But few land-grant colleges and universities allot from the 
available funds the 5.2 per cent which Illinois or the 5.8' per cent 
which Hawaii allots. It js not a case of lack of funds available to 
the institutions; it is a failure to allot to the library the sa in e per- 
centage of these funds which other institutions with highly developed 
libraries have found desirable. The failure of so many libraries 
in land-grant institutions to function, the pitiful showing made by 
their inadequate book collections, and the poorly equipped, under- 
staffed and underpaid, library personnel can be laid directly to the 
failure of administrators to apportion for library purposes the same 

“ Robertson, D. A. In Educational Record, 10 : 24, January, 1020. ^ 
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proportion of their funds which college administrators with adequate 
library service have done w 

The facts given in the preceding paragraph, considered in connec- 
tion with the portions of this repqrt dealing with u Books and 
Periodicals” and “ Personnel,” dearly indicate that (a) the libraries 
of most land-grant institutions as compared with other groups of 
colleges have inadequate financial support, (ft) the expenditures for 
library purposes are not sufficient to provide for adequate book collec- 
tions and personnel, and (c) the lack of funds for library purposes is 
due to the failure to allot to the library as large a percentage of funds 
available to the institution as do the institutions with well-developed 
libraries. ( 

It is recommended : (a) To all land-grant institutions, that careful 
attention be ''given by the individTnrf- institution to . the question 
whether the financial support of the library has been consistent with 
and sufficient for the needs of the educational and experimental work 
of the institution; and (ft) especially to such institutions whose 
library budgets are below 4 per cent of the total college budget or less 
than per student, that they consider carefully the question as to 
whether the library is meeting the demands made jipon it, and if so, 
whether the faculty is follo\v in^rthe accepted methods in education as 
noted in the introduction to thelibrary section, of this survey. 

Library Fees 

Fourteen of the reporting land-grunt institutions charge a' special 
library fee. 1 This fee varies from $1 to $5 per year. Six institutions 
charge. $5. In two cases attempts are apparently mafic to cover the 
library expenses solely by means of funds received from such fees. A 
tendency is noted in certain institutions (Rutgers University and 
Iowa State College) to abolish all special fees, combining them into 
one. Special difficulties arise -whe^ the library is solely or chiefly 
dependent upon fees for its support. These fees are not sufficient in 
amount to provide adequate service. 

The library is a necessary and integral part in the educational and 
research work of the whole institution. It should serve every 
instructional and every research department. There is grave danger., 
in regarding library service as distinct from the educational and 
research fields and as a service w hich must be met by a special charge. 
Laboratory fees may be justified as applicable only to certain classes 
of students, athletic fees may be defended as used for extracurricular 
activities. Library fees, however, do not belong to either of the 
aforementioned classed ' As a necessary part of the educational work 
of an institution, the library should be reedgnized os entitled to a 
111400°— 30— VOL 1 47 
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certain proportion of the funds appropriated by the State for educa- 
tional purposes, to a certain proportion of the regular tuition charges, 
&nd to a certain portion of the research funds. 

v Distribution of Library Expenditures 

What is and what should be the distribution of the funds avail- 
able for library purposes for personnel and books? Statements have 
been made that the college library hardly ever spends as much for 
service as for books. The reports indicate that in nearly all cases 
land-grant’ institutions spend more for services than for books and 
that, in a majority of institutions with insufficient library support, 
books have suffered equally with personnel. 

The actual distribution of library expenditures of 14 New England 
colleges was 38 per cent for books, periodicals, and binding; 56 per 
cent for salaries; and 6 per cent for incidentals. 46 Doctor Rosen- 
lof’s recommendations for teacher-training institutions are 55 per 
cent for salaries and wages;, 35 per cent for books, periodicals, and 
binding ; and 40 per cent, for incidentals. 445 Prof. W. M. Patton sug- 
gests that 40 per cent of the total expenditures be used for .books. 41 
In general, authorities agree that about 50 per cent more should be 
spent for salaries and wages than for books, periodicals, and binding. 

In most of the land-grant institutions with large expenditures it 
will be noted that salaries and wages vary from 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of* the total budget, while books, periodicals, and binding 
run from 40 per *$ent to 50 per cent. In many institutions with 
small library expenditures salaries §nd wages are more fhan double 
the amount spent for books. Apparently a minimum amount of 
service is required in these institutions, merely to keep the libraries 
open, and little funds remain- -aftfer that minimum is used. In a 
majority of land-grant institutions larger funds are needed for both 
books and personnel. 

Relationship of salaries to wages— Student assistants ,— Many insti- 
tutions are taking-advantage of the opportunity to employ studients 
(both graduate and undergraduate) for the clerical work at compar- 
atively' low rates, thus releasing the professional library staff for 
professional duties. The universities of Minnesota and Florida and 
Iowa State College are spending one-fifth of their personnel budgets 
for assistants on an hourly basis; Arkansas, one-sixth; Illinois, one- 
seventh ; Wisconsin, one-eighth. The percentage which can be spent 
wisely for such services would seem to be limited to about the* afore- 
meqtiohed figures. One college, which is spending well over one- 

** — -M I T It 

•Library Journal, B1 : 876, June 18. l»2d.* 

** Library facilities of teacher-training Institutions. 1029. n. 168. 

"Libraries. 31: 166. Hatch, 1026. 
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fourth, reports, that t^iis amouiit of student help is too large for 
satisfactory results. Many other institutions, Jiowever, use this form 
of service to a very limited extent^ one-twentieth in some instances. 
Satisfactory student ' assistants Can ordinarily be obtained readily 
and are capable of doing much of the routine work. Furthermore, 
many librarians found- their life work as a result of their employ- 
ment as student assistants’^ college libraries. This employment of- 
fers a valuable opportunity to secure desirable recruits for librarian- 
ship. 

It is recommenced that in most institutions equal attention be 
given to the further development of both personnel and bopks. It 
is also recommended that librarians employing comparatively little 
student help give consideration to the use of this form of service. 

‘ Summary 

The one outstanding fact in the financial support of libraries of 
land-grant institutions, which requires emphasis to the exclusion of 
all others, is the inadequate financial support of the group as a whole. 

More than 50 per cent of the libraries in the land-grant college 
group are receiving less than half the funds deemed necessary for 
adequate service, some less than one-fourth. - . 

The lack of funds in these institutions is due directly to the fail- 
ure of administrators to allot fgr library purposes the same propor- 
tion of institutional funds which is allotted in institutions with sat- 
isfactory library services. Until sufficient funds are allotted the li- 
brary service in most land-grant institutions will remain inadequate 
for instructional and research need§. If the many authorities, a few 
of whom have been quoted, are correct in their statement of the 
dependence of adequate instruction and research upon library service, 
the value of the instruction and research in many land-grant insti- 
tutions, as compared with other institutions, is open to serious ques- 
tion, as are the instruction and research in the group as a whole as 
compared with the group of 14 New England colleges or<the group 
of 14 colleges and universities, surveyed by Doctor Works. 
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Chapter IX. — General Conclusions 


This -study has been based on the conception, stated repeatedly by 
leading educators and research workers, that an effective library is 
essential for the instructional and investigational work of every in- 
stitution of higher education. This conception is no longer consid- 
ered open to question. The statement in the conclusion of Doctor 
Rosenlof’s study of libraries of teacher-training Institutions applies 
with equal force to land-grant institutions. 

It has not been thought within the province of this study to challenge the 
place of the library in its relation to the newer theories and conceptions of edu- 
cational philosophy or of the educative process. The newer methods of teach- 
ing and learning, the passing of the textbook ns the only sjarce of information, 
and the coming of the new approaches to learning through nie'avenues <»f many 
supplementary reference materials have been accepted as primn facie evidences 
of a new day and a new responsibility in the field of library service. 4 ’ 

The five requirements for good library service have been stated in 
the introduction to this study, as follows: (1) Adequate book collec- 
tions; (2) suitable buildings and equipment; (3) satisfactory rela- 
tionships of library to institutional administration and to faculty; 
(4) competent and sufficient library personnel ; and (5) adequate 
financial support. < 

As a preliminary to a study of the extent to which these require- 
ments are met by land-grant institutions attention was also given to 
the use at present made of libraries. The "following summary of rec- 
ommendations under thfese headings is offered as a means for the 
improvement of service of libraries of land-grant institutions. 

^ Summary of Recommendations 

Use of libraries. — (1) More attention should be given to the in- 
dividual reader in order to see that he obtains needed material. 

(2) Librarians should make additional studies, statistically and 
otherwise, of the use of their libraries, and especially of failures of 
students and faculty to obtain adequate service. 

(3) Further studies by librarians are also needed to ascertain fac- 

tors which affect present development and should direct future 
growth. • 

**Ro«enIof, O. W. Library facilities of trachor-tralning Institutions, 102ft, p. 150. 
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Bools and periodicals.— { 1) The selection of books should be 
organized ; all instructors should see that the needed material in their 
fields is available. The final responsibility should be placed upon 
* the librarian. 

(2) Inasmuch as it has been found that institutions with well- 
used libraries are expending not less than $10 per student for 
books, periodicals, and binding, this amount is suggested as a tenta- 
tive strindard. This need is shown by the pitiful condition of the 
book collections in more tlian one-half of the land-grant institutions. 

Buddings. — (1) Institutions which have not erected library build- 
ings within the past 10 years should. make a careful study to deter- 
mine if their present buildings are fully conducive to the satisfactory 
use of books. 

(2) In the erection of buildings in the future much more attention 
should he given to the use to be made of the building. Adequate 
provision should be made for future growth of the library and 
enlargement of the building. 

Administrative control . — The control of all libraries on the campus 
should be placed directly upon the librarian, who should be responsi- 
ble only to the president for their administration. All purchases 
of librnry books and all appointments of library assistants should 
be made only upon his recommendation. 

Personnel . — (1) The library staffs of many land-grant institu- 
tions should be enlarged. The number of persons found necessary 
by well-used libraries is 5 for the first 500 students, 10 for the first 
1,000, and 4 additional for each additional 500 students. Part-time 
assistants are to be included and are to be figured on the basis given 
in this report. v 

(2) For all future appointments to positioq^p the professional 
staff of the library a college degree and one year of library school 
should be required. In addition, adequate experience in scholarly, 
well-used libraries is recommended for all positions except those of 
junior assistants. More extensive educational and professional 
qualifications should be required for tlie higher positions. 

(3) Salaries of librarians should correspond with the average 
salary paid academic deans or the salaries paid the most highly paid 
group of full professors. The salaries of heads of library depart- 
ments should correspond with the salaries of assistant or associate 
professors. 

(4) Many library staffs need reorganization. The present mem- • 
hers of those staffs should be given positions for which they are 
qualified ; new members should be appointed at salaries based upon 
the requirements of the positions and the qualifications of the 
appointee. 
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(5) There is need of a clear understanding of the duties of pro- 
fessional library assistants and a distinction between the duties of 
th^ professional and clerical staffs. 

Financial support . — In more than three-fourths of Ifce land-grant 
institutions much increased financial support is needed. In the group 
of libraries with the least use and smallest support the library budget 
should bo increased to about four times the present amount. Insti- 
tutions which are allotting less than 4 per cent of their fundfe for 
library purposes or which are spending less than $20 per student 
should carefully examine the use made of their libraries, the ade- 
quacy of the book collections, and the efficiency of the personnel as 
compared with libraries with larger ratios of expenditures. 


Need for Better Understanding 

The failure of administrators to allot for their libraries a suffi- 
cient amount to enable the library to function effectively may be 
caused by: (1) A lack of knowledge of what constitutes adequate 
library facilities. (It is hoped that the recommendations given in 
this survey will contribute to a knowledge of the facilities needed 
for good library service.) (2) A failure fully to appreciate the 
place of the library, in the educational system. 

The relation of the library to the educational system has been 
emphasized. As a final summary, it is desirable to give an additional 
statement of the necessity for adequate library service if the research 
and instructional activities of the land-grant institution are in any 
way to approach desired objectives. 

Klauder and Wise, from the standpoint of the library building, 
make an excellent statement of the library’s needs which is applicable 
not only to. the building but to all elements in the development of 
libraries. 

The library la the intellectual central power plant of the college or unlver- 
\ ally. It Is related to all departments and it must keep pace with all depart- 

\ moots In supplying to each braucli of study the books and references needed. 

\ Hence the library must be sensitive to tbe expansion of any teaching unit of 
\ tlie institution. If a new department Is added, there must be a corresponding 
. \lncreu8e in the library’s volumes ; and this means, if there is not space for the 
Addition of new stacks within the original buildiDg, an Increase in the size of 
the structure Itself. Thus It is seen that the comparison of the library with 
the central heating plant is not merely figurative, for the heating plant must 
Increase its service as soon as a new building with Its additional "load" 1 b 
erected* 

This statement presupposes that the “ power plant ” is sufficient for 
the original load. This implication, however, does not hold in many 
libraries of land-grant institutions. 


** College architecture In America, 1020, p. t70. 



PART IX.— AGRICULTURE 


Chapter I. — Introduction 


Legislative provision for colleges of agriculture had been made 
a number of States before the land-grant college bill was passed in 
1802. This was the case in Michigan (February 12, 1855) ; Pennsyl- 
vania (April 13, 1854), amended (February 23, 1855) ; and in Mary- 
land ( March ,C, 18;>C), amended 1858. Pursuant to such legislation, 
agricultural colleges were established and opened their doors for 
enrollment in Michigan, May 11, 1857; in Pennsylvania, February 
16. 1859; and in Maryland, September, 1859. Definite movements 
toward the establishment of colleges in which agriculture was to be 
taught were on foot in New York in 1853, in Ohio in 1854, and in 
some other States during the early fifties, and in some instances 
preliminary steps for their organization had been taken. However, 

| land-grant act crystallized the thinking of the leaders of the 
time as to the t^pe of education that hud most promise for the wel- 
fare of the industrial classes, of agriculture as an industry, and of 
society as a whole. 

It is clear froimthe land-grant act itself and from interpolations 
placed upon it by^Ir. Morrill that the emphasis in education by the 
institutions under this act should be on science that might be applied 
in practical life ai*l not on the humanities- which had been empha- 
sized in the colleges up to that time. It was not the thought that tfcft 
humanities %hould be discarded or neglected, but that the sciences 
relating to the affairs of every day should receive major attention 
and that the scientific attitude should be encouraged. 

Further, the land-grant act made it clear that in the future educa- 
tion was not to be for the well-to-do classes alone. The agricultural 
and industrial classes were to have an equal opportunity for higher 
education. That science should be used as the basis of this new edu- 
cation and that it should be made so democratic that everyone might 
have an opportunity to attend a college, constituted a marked depar- 
ture from the accepted conception of higher education. 

Educators generally were contemptuous of the land-grant college 
movement and of science as a medium of educational value. They 
were entirely unsympathetic with the idea of universal education or 
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of education for anyone except the predestined leaders of society. 
In the words of Dean Eugene Davenport: 

Science at this time had no staadiug among educators. It was considered 
Incapable of giving mental training and discipline and at best was looked upon 
as a commercializing of education. 

Not a few, too, held to the old doctrine that one of the chief purposes of 
education is to create an educated class for leadership, and any attempt to 
educate the masses is an attempt to educate the lneupables, or if it should 
succeed It would only deprive us of the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
making the masses “dissatisfied with their lot” and leaving nobody to do 
the “ rough and menial labor of the world.” The extent and intensity of 
these views and their bearing upon the education of the times are now Incapable 
of realization. '■ 

Objectives and Aims in Agricultural Education 


While the provisions of the land-grant act were clear and were 
ably interpreted by Representative Morrill and others, its intent was 
not fully understood during the early history of the colleges estab- * 
lished under its provisions. Ruling boards and administrators in 
several of the colleges thought vocational training should receive 
primary emphasis in the new system of education. In the State 
legislation applying to some of the institutions provision was made 
that students should perform manual labor on farms or in shops for 
a certain number of hours a day or during certain periods of the 
year. The legislative act for the establishment of the Michigan 
Agricultural College ( 1855 ) specified: 

The board of education, upon consultation with the board of instruction, 
shall from time to time, fix and establish rules as to the number of hours 
which shall be devoted to manual labor and to study, which may l>e different 
In different terms or seasons; but during the first term In each year, the time., 
devoted to labor shall not be less than three nor more thaD four hours each 
day: and no student or pupil of said college shall be exempt from such labor, 
except In case of sickness or other infirmity. * 

Similar provision was made by Tennessee, which specified that all 
able-bodied students were to work two hours a day on the farm. 
p Since the Michigan College was the first agricultural college in 
. the United States its policies and conduct naturally were examined 
widely and were influential in shaping public opinion when other 
land-grant colleges were established. Moreover, agricultural science 
was not in existence during the early period of agricultural educa- 
tion. Although the sciences of chemistry, entomology, geology, bi- 
ology, and botany had attained considerable development, their ap- 
plication to agriculture had not progressed far. The early teachers 
of agriculture, therefore, necessarily talked and lectured about the 
practice and art of farming rather than about the application of 
science to agriculture. Agricultural students were given^ocational 
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practice work which in only the slightest degree could be regarded 
as of laboratory character. 

No one who looks carefully into the history of land-grant colleges 
can fail to be impressed by their early struggles, .by the groping 
character of educational pojicies, by the changing point of view of 
successive administrations, and by the progressive evolution of their 
objectives. Should agriculture be taught in the colleges specifically 
and primarily to make good farriers? Some administrators and 
faculties believed so and fought for the idea. Should it be taught 
primarily from a professional standpoint to develop teachers and 
leaders? This point of view was held by many. Much argument, 
much debate, and much shifting of institutional policies resulted. 

Then came the agricultural experiment stations and with them a 
gradual building up of a body of agricultural science which helped 
to clarify thinking about the place that the agricultural institutions 
should hold in the educational system. The first of these experiment 
stations was organized in Connecticut in 1875. It was followed by 
1G others in as many States within the next 10 years. The Federal 
Government was appealed to for funds for agricultural experiment 
station work in the several States and the Hatch Act of 1887 was 
the result. Many of the teachers who had training and experience 
•in the basic sciences were eager to do experimental work relating to 
agricultural applications. Agricultural science now began to develop 
and brought new life to the work of teachers and students alike. 
Progress, at first slow, accelerated as the institutions caught the 
spirit of research and experimentation and as more funds became 
available from State and Federal sources. The colleges whose early 
practice it had been to emphasize strictly vocational teaching now 
acquired scientific information about plants and animals, soils, and 
management which fitted into the scheme of education of college 
grade intended by the land-grant act. Those in administrative au- 
thority in the colleges came to understand better the meanings and 
implications of the act. 

The Federal Smith-Lever Extension Act in 1914 made specific 
provision for extension work in agriculture and home economics. 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 further made possible agricultural 
teaching in the high schools for young men interested in the voca- 
tion of farming. As a result the land-grant college are now in » 
position to emphasize work of college grade, work dealing with basic 
sciences and agricultural science. On the other hand, no land-grant 
college curriculum in agriculture in 1927-28 specifies that the work 
shall consist exclusively of agricultural subjects. The sciences basic 
to agriculture, and the subjects of economics, sociology, English, and 
military education constitute more than 60 per cent of. the subject-' 
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matter offered in the majority of the 4-year agricultural curricula 
to-day. 

Simultaneously with the development of agricultural science, 
thinking about the purposes and objectives of agricultural education 
was clarified. While many outside of the colleges still have but a 
hazy notion, those responsible for the management and policies of 
these institutions have fairly clear conceptions about the aims and 
purposes of the work entrusted to them. This understanding has 
been promoted by annual conferences of the administrative officers 
of these institutions, at which objectives, aims, and purposes of agri- 
cultural education have been debated and discussed from many an- 
gles. Opinion has, therefore, crystallized to a point where a re- 
markable similarity of general objectives will be found in entirely 
different parts of the country. Almost invariably these objectives 
will be defined in terms of a broad education with specific training 
for work in the agricultural field and for service to society. 

(General aim*.— I’he following are representative statements of the 
general aims as given by the catalogues of various institutions: 

The 4-j ear plan of study offers an opportunity for a broad scientific educa- 
tion and for n certuln amount of specialization in some chosen field of ngrl- 
culture.-** • *, While the agricultural courses are designed to train 
students for the form aDd life in the country' tliey offer also an opportunity 
for a very broad, well-balanced education and at the same time mny serve 
to fit men for a variety of very excellent positions in educational, scientific,' 
and commercial work In connection with institutions and industries closely 
allied with agriculture. — P urdue. 

The object of this instruction Is to train men nnd women for success in the 
vocation of agriculture. The college aims to educate farmers, farm managers, 
fruit growers, grain growers, dairymen, poultrymen. and stockmen. It prepares 
, meu for responsible positions as teachers in agricultural colleges, Investigators 
** experiment stations, for extension work in agriculture nnd home economics, 
us teachers of vocational agriculture, and for service ia the United States 
Department of Agriculture. — Missouri. 

The regular 4-year course in agriculture has as its main objective the prepara-" 1 
tion of young men for the business of farming, for the pursuit of scientific 
investigation along some line of agriculture, for becoming county demonstration 
ngents or extension workers, and for teaching in the high schools and agricul- 
tural colleges, and affords excellent preparation fpr young men who Intend to 
follow business pursuits, especially for merchants nnd bankers. — Texas. n 

• Our 4-year curriculum has two outstanding aims, preparation for actual farm • 
management and prepdntlon for rural leadership. We are not aiming to pre- 
pare scientific Investigators, hut say to all who enter the field of investigation 
that they must do gruduate work. Since ours Is a pioneer State it needs rural 
leadership. Our curriculum aims to train men to become ^ounty agents and 
teachers of vocational agriculture Id Smith-Hughes high schools* for these work- 
jera stand in positions of leadership. — North Dakota. 
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It the aim of the 4-year curriculum to train persons going into farming and 
Into professions closely related to agriculture. — C ornell. 

The primary aim of the college in training men In agriculture is to fit them 
for service in which they will develop into agricultural leaders, either farm- 
ers or in some other capacity, and as such, contribute to the up-byilding ^f 
rural institutions and the improvement of American country lif<£ — K ansas. 


The aim of the 4-year curriculum is to provide such training In the scientific 
agriculture and the cultural subjects as will best prepare graduates to engage 
in the pursuit of practical agriculture or related activities and tc furnish the 
background and foundation for research or teaching. — M innesota. 

• 

The aims of the college of agriculture are: (o) To give students a broad, lib- 
eral education with agriculture as the basis; ( b ) to prepare them for the agri- 
cultural profession, especially for the farm and for business closely related to 
agriculture; (e) to develop the ability and the desire to lead; und (d) to foster 
n spirit of service to society, — W ashington. 


Specif c aim *. — Specific aims of agricultural education were given 
by some 40 institutions participating in this study. The majority 
of these ^specified preparation of persons for the following callings 
as a major objective of the 4-year curricula.; Farmer, high-school 
teacher, county agent’ and extension specialist', florist, landscape archi- 
tect, nurseryman, plant quarantine injector, seed company sales- 
man, sales manager for fertilizer companies, farm real estate agent, 
city milk inspector, rural banker, editor, and Agricultural journalist. 

Research and experiment station work in connection with the land- 
grant colleges, the United States Department , of Agriculture, and 
commercial and industrial organizations where research is required 
is a specified aim of many institutions. In such cases it usually is 
made clear that to enter upon occupations of this character more 
than the four years’ work in undergraduate agriculture is necessary. 
Graduate work over periods of from one to several years must be 
pursued in order to qualify for positions of this kind. 

. Preparation for such work as managing farm organizations, man- 
aging irrigation districts, serving as plant-breeding specialists with 
seed companies, and as technical workers with farm machinery manu- 
facturers are other enterprises mentioned as specific aims by a number 
of institutions. 

Within the past few years 4-year curricula entitled “ agricultural 
business,” “agricultural administration,” and “agricultural eco- 
nomics ” have been introduced by a number of institutions. The 
specified purposes of these curricula are preparat ion for rural bank- 
mg, marketing of agricultural products, the appraisal, sale, and 
development of land, hardware and farm implement retailing, and 
agricultural journalism. 

The examples of general and specific aims here' given indicate 
clearly the comprehensive purposes of the regular undergraduato*in- 
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struction in agriculture in the land-grant colleges from the educa- 
tional, ^pcationnl, and professional standpoints. Broadly summar- 
ized, these purposes are : (a) To provide a well-balanced education 
built on agricultural and basic sciences with economics, English, and 
the arts as a background ; (b) to prepare young men and women for 
interesting, useful, and remunerative work in the broad field of 
agriculture and agricultural business; and (<?) to help them to be- 
come interested in and give service to society by successfully con- 
ducting the agricultural work and enterprises in which they are 
engaged. 

Aims of short courses . — Shorter courses than four years are given 
in the majority of the agricultural colleges. Practically all of 
them, whether of college grade or subcollegiate, have specific voca- 
tional aims. They are intended for those who are eager to avail 
^hemsclves of the opportunities for agricultural instruction but who, 
for one reason or another, are able to attend college for compara- 
tively short periods only. Training is given in such work for the 
occupations of farmer, |rin foreman, forest ranger, herdsman, 
gardener, florist, milk inspector, ice-cream maker, cheese maker, 
hay deicer, lumber dealer, and other vocations. Thousands of men 
and women who have taken such courses show in their daily voca- 
tions that the aims and objectives of this work have been realized. 


Chapter II. — Organization 


Purpose and type.— While there is much similarity in organization 
in all the land-grant colleges and universities there is one difference 
between them tliut is of major importance. In the typical univer- 
sity form of organization, one individual known as the dean of 
agriculture is usually responsible directly to the president for the 
agricultural work of the institution in the three fields of resident 
teaching, research, and extension. In the college type of organiza- 
tion three officers known as directors or deans of resident teaching, 
directors of research and of extension, are each responsible for one 
division of woik. In a number of. instances one of these officers is 
responsible to the president for two divisions, such as resident 
teaching and research. He then usually has the title 9! dean and 
director. 

Y\ here a dean of agriculture is responsible for all of the agricul- 
tmal work of the institution it usually is necessary for him to have 
three officers reporting to him, each one directly responsible for the 
derails of administration of one of the three divisions of work. They 
may have (he titles of assistant deans, assistant directors, or directors, 
in accordance with the terminology that best fits the institution as a 
whole. Under this type of organization one of the important du- 
ties of the' dean is to see to it that' the work in the three lines of 
service under his supervision and direction is fully coordinated so 
that resident teaching, research, and extension function as one tenm 
for the best interests of the students and people of the State. « 

Where the college type of organization is used, the responsibility 
for coordination and teamwork in the three divisions resS directly 
on the president of the institution. Where his other duties are not 
too heavy for him to give ample time to this very important function 
ami where his training, experience, and point oi view are s^cli that 
he naturally and easily performs it, this system is workable and 
effective. . Where this is not the case there is little doubt that the 
agricultural work of the institution is best served if one officer is 
given the responsibility for the organization and coordination of 
the three functions of resident instruction, research, and extension. 

Both in the college and university type of organization, the work 
of resident instruction in agriculture normally is further subdivided 
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into departments organized on the basis of subject matter, such as 
agronomy, animal husbandry, horticulture, etc. At the head of each 
of these departments is an officer known as a department head. The 
department head may be immediately responsible for all the' work 
in the subject matter of the department in teaching, in research, and 
in extension, and all the workers in this field be members of the de- 
partment. Where this is the case, the department head is respon- 
\ sible to the director of resident instruction for the resident teach- 
ing work, to the director of research for the research and expert 
. ment station work, and to the director of extension for the extension 
work. It is his duty among other things to coordinate all these 
types of /work in his department. This is known ns the departmen- 
tal basis of organization and is in operation'in 19 of 40 institutions 
reporting on organization. 

In-22 institutions the divisional basis of organization is the primary 
one. Here the head of the resident subject-matter department is 
not directly responsible for all of the corresponding work in research 
and in extension. He may have direct charge of the resident teach- 
ing of his department alone, or of resident teaching and of one or 
the other of the two remaining phases of agricultural activity. 
Where the latter is the case, the. department lynd is responsible to 
the^lirector of resident instruction,. for the teaching work and to the 
appropriate director of research or of, extension for the other oortion 
of his departmental functions. The individual carrying on exten- 
sion work in the subject matter of the department is known typically 
as the extension specialist and is primarily responsible to the director 
of extension. 

The essential differences in the two plans may be stated as follows: 
Where the departmental plan of organization is primary, the depart- 
ment head is directly responsible for all the subject-matter work of 
the department whether in teaching, research, or extension. Where 
the divisional plan is primary he is directly responsible for only a 
part of the work in his subject-matter field, and coordination of the 
work in the various lines must be provided for in other ways. 

In three institutions neither the divisional nor departmental basis 
of organization can be said to be primary, n combination of both 
being used. One of these is a large institution and two are small. 

In whatever manner the institution may be organized, full coor- 
dination of work, of subject matter, 'and of policies in teaching, 
research, and extension is not only desirable byt essential. Only 
where this condition prevails can the institution effectively serve its 
students, develop agricultural science, and be of the greatest help to 
the rural population through its extension and service work. 
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In addition to administrative organization other methods of co- 
ofdination of the different lines of work in agriculture are employed. 
In 23 institutions the same or contiguous offices are used by those 
engaged in resident teaching, in research, and in extension in the 
various subject-matter fields. In 25 institutions formal and in- 
formal conferences between those iij the three different lines of work 
are depended upon to secure coordination. In 13 the workers them- 
selves are expected to arrange such informal conferences as seem to 
them necessary to teamwork. 

In 24 of the 4G institutions under consideration the head of the 
subject-matter teaching department is responsible for the coordina- 
tion of the subject matter presented by nil the workers in his field 
in resident teaching, research, and extension, although the extension 
representative may be administratively responsible to the director 
of extension, and the research worker to the director of research. 

Experience in many States indicates that the matter of coordina- 
tion of the work of the research staff, the teaching staff, and the ex- 
tension, staff is an ever-present problem and that every means that 
can be used to harmonize the policies and the recommendations of 
these groups should be employed. There is no doubt, that the use of 
the same or contiguous offices by all representatives of the same 
subject-matter field where contacts come naturally and informally 
between all the workers may contribute greatly to fine personal 
relationships, completeness of understanding, and agreement in 
recommendations. This is even more important in many States than 
the advantage of staff cohesion obtained by maintaining all members 
of the extension staff in offices at a distance from the departments 
[ ' whose subject-matter field they represent. Under whatever plan an 
institution is organized contacts formal and informal between the 
workers in all lines should be encouraged to the utmost by ad- 
ministrative officers and department heads. 1 

The departmental icfiit . — The first units for instruction in agri- 
culture organized in the land-grant institutions were known as de- 
partments of agriculture or of horticulture. 2 A^department of agri- 
culture is now rure. It has been divided into several departments 
such as agronomy or farm crops and soils, anifflfttdiusbandry, dairy 
husbandry, and poultry husbandry. Many new departments havQ 
been organized as the special fields of agricultural science have 
developed. As a result of the high degree of specialization almost 

! See Vol. II, Part VII, '* * Extension services.’* 

* At the University of Minnesota the entire agricultural unit is known as the department 
of floriculture. This, however, ia a local provision And the M department ” U divided into 
departments or divisions just ns in other institutions. 
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120 different names are applied to departments in the agricultural 
units of the various institutions. The subject matter in many lines 
has been so divided into a large number of specialties that it is 
sometimes impossible for students in undergraduate years to take 
sufficient courses in any one department to get a comprehensive view 
of the entire field. 

There jpan be no hard and fast rule on the basis of which depart- 
ments’ should be organized. Local conditions of specialization in 
agriculture, of support of the institution, and sometimes of per- 
sonnel, determine what these 'departments are to be. They should 
not be organized on the basis of the ambitions of ‘certain members 
of the staff, of political considerations, er of the special interests 
of administrative officers. All of these may change while the insti- 
tution goes on. The primar/ justification for tl\e organization of 
departments is that they may contribute to the effectiveness of agri- 
cultural instruction in the institution, to the agricultural interests 
of the State, and to ease of administration. Evidence that depart- 
ments -ip agriculture have actually been .created upon such grounds 
is difficult to obtain. Forty out of forty-four institutions reporting 
on this point maintain that the relative development of the number 
of teaching units in their institutions corresponds to the develop- 1 
ment of the agricultural interests in the" State, while 4 indicate that 
this has not been entirely the guiding principle. It may be seriously 
questioned whether multiplication of departments has not sometimes 
bumpered instruction upon the undergraduate level and complicated 
^administrative problems. It is certain that excessive departmentali- 
zation in some institutions has made extremely important the 
problem of creating devices of coordination both in the interests of 
unity of instruction and jn the interest of simplified administration. 

Similar departments in two or more division^pf the institution , — 
There has been a tendency in a number of instances to develop sim- 
ilar departments in two or more major divisions of the institution, 
such as chemistry ahfi agricultural chemistry, botany and plant* 
physiology, engineering and agricultural engineering. In some cases 
this is advisable and desirable. Where much of the agricultural 
work is located on different caftipu3es, as at the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Nebraska, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, such parallel departmental organizations often are a neces- 
sity. However, it would seem to Be possible and practicable even in 
such cases to maintain central departments, of which the units based 
on location are branches. This might contribute to\#ard a close 
coordination of the work in the various subject-matter fields and 
tend to maintain a single common standard of scholarship. 
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Such organization in two or more major divisions of distinct units' 
* within a single field may be fully justified in theJarger universities 
and colleges on the basis of the type of work done and the number of 
students taught,- as well as on the different emphasis given to the 
subject matter Eor instance, in an institution where there are thou- 
sands of students enrolled in chemistry from the college of arts and 
sciences, from the college of engineering, and from other major 
divisions, it may be advisable to segregate agricultural chemistry. 
Costs of equipment and of personnel may not be increased thereby. 
Instruction may be improved for students with a special interest. 
However, in the smaller institution where means are limited and 
students are comparatively few the organization of parallel depart- 
ments in two or more divisions would not seem to be justified. In 
such institutions the work tan usually be given the emphasis that 
will meet the needs okall types of student interest by means of in- 
dividual attention to students and by wide understanding and sym- 
pathies on the part of instructors. 

To avoid parallel departmental organization in two or more divi- 
sions many .institutions resort to departmental organization on the 
basis of responsibility of one department to two or more major divi- 
sions. Thus, in 21 out of 43 institutions reporting, some depart- 
ments. of instruction are listed as of more than one college teaching 
organization. a For example, agricultural engineering may be listed 
in the division of agriculture and in the division of engineering; 
entomology, in arts and sciences and in agriculture; bacteriology in 
agriculture and in veterinary medicine, or in arts and sciences and 
in agriculture, and so on. This may be desirable and sometimes con- 
tribute to coordination of work, and emphasis on those phases of the 
subject matter which would seem to fit the student body and local 
needs to the best advantage. The same principle holds true of the 
policy of assignment of work iis between the departments of basic 
sciences and the departments of application like those in agriculture. 
There is no uniformity in the various institutions in tb : s respect. 
Sixteen report th^t as much of the work as possible is assigned to the 
departments of basic sciences, 13 that as much as possible is assigned 6 
to the departments of application, and 14 that the practice is varied 
and is determined by many factors. 

Junior divisions . — In addition to the organization of the colleges 
into divisions and departments as described by preceding pages, in 
.Recent years there has been much discussion of the desirability of 
the so-called junior divisions in colleges and universities, that is, a - 
horizontal division of the institution into junior and senior college. 
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It is thought that by such divisions a curriculum can be organized 
for freshmen and sophomores that will be better adapted to their 
needs and that more attention can be given to good teaching and 
supervision of instruction than in the traditional 4-year curricula. 
It is argued also that students whoTrre unable for one reason or 
another to spend four years in college find here a convenient stopping 
place. Further, the development of separate public junior colleges in 
many States ironi which students come to the land-grant ‘colleges 

indicates that ultimately some adjustment of the 4-year college will 
be necessary. 

While the agricultural divisions of the land-grant colleges are in- 
terested in this movement only a few thus far report the organization 
of junior divisions, namely: Iowa State College, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Clenjson Agricultural College, the University of Ten- - 
nessee, and the Agricultural College of Utah. Iowa State College. 
Oregon Agricultural College, and the Agricultural College of Utah 
report that the junior division is operated as a division of the insti- 
tutional organization, while in South Carolina and Tennessee it is 
operated in connection with the agricultural organization. 

The present high specialization throughout the four years of the 
agricultural curricula makes difficult the organization of a junior 
division with a more or less uniform curriculum. Students now en- 
roll for work in landscape architecture or in dairy manufactures, for. 
instance, and it is said that they would not be content to take the 
same subjects during the first two years as students in general agri- 
culture or in horticulture. In the same way there is force to the 
argument that students in plant pathology would not wish to take 
identical work with those who plan to enter the field of agricultural 
business or agricultural engineering, lip is frequently advantageous 
to give the junior division student some choice of work dealing with 
the specialty' in which he is to do his major work. His interest is thus 
maintained. Institutions that have insisted that the work in basiS 
sciences should come during the first two years and the applied sub- 
jects later, usually have found it necessary to modify their position 
nnd to permit students to have considerable leeway in th<^ selection 
of subjects^ the various applied fields.* On the other hand, suc- 
cessful spe^^lization should be based upon fundamental physical and 
social sciencelNnd should be undertaken only after exploratory in- 
vestigation of the general fields to which the specialization is related. 
Some of the real difficulties involved in the upjflJr-lower division 
form of organization may be cared for by group elective^ and by 
free election under advisement! The .plan does not necessarily in- 
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volve exclusion from fields of special interest to the student during 
his first years in college; it is designed to prevent high, early special- 
ization at the expense of a sound basis for such specialization. 

Agricultural faculty relationships to institutional faculties and to 
of for major divisions of the institution . — All members of the resi- 
dent agricultural staff are attached to departments. In addition 
they may hold membership in institutional faculties or faculties of 
other major divisions of the institution. In this respect there is 
little variation in practice in the land-grant colleges. 

Those with the raink of full professor in the agricultural faculty generally 
are members of institutional faculties, although there are a few exceptions 
where n smaller number are on the institutional than on the agricultural 
faculty* However, the exceptions are too few to have any sj>ecial significance. 
Associate professors and assistant professors are reported as members of the 
institutional faculty In almost every instance. Instructors are so reported 
in 17 instances only and assistants in 8. 

The most common requirement for membership in the institutional 
faculty apparently is the attainment of the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor or above, although to a considerable extent instructors are 
granted this recognition. 

Where a legislative body known as the senate exists, as in the 
universities of Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
. and Vermont, the North Dakota Agricultural College, and the State 
colleges of Pennsylvania and Washington, with few exceptions, all 
full professors ai*e members. 

Iu California 30 out of 42, and in Pennsylvania 10 out of 34, are reported 
as members of this body. In Kentucky, Nebraska, Washington, and Minne- 
sota. associate professors also are members of the senate. California, Ken- 
tucky. Vermont, und Washington report the same number of assistant pro- 
fi ssnrs ill I lie senate as in the agricultural faculty. In the other institutions 
apparently assistant professors ure not senate memliers. Instructors are 
reported ns members of the senate in California oply, while assistants are not 
• found in the senate in any institution. 

Since the institutional faculty, or the senate, uspally is the legis- 
lative body of the institution, -it .seems entirely logical that certain 
experience in college teaching as indicated by the attainment of the 
rank of assistant professor should be a prerequisite- to membership 
in the institutional legislative body. 

Granting membership in the faculties of moreUhan one major 
division is a fairly common practice in a number of institutions. 

Twenty-nine report 108 individual cases where professors of the agricultural 
faculty hold membership in other divisional faculties; 70 of thise are members 
of the fnculty of arts nnd sciences, 5 of home economies, 11 of commerce and 
business, 31 of education, 2 of veterinary science, and 40 of engineering. Twelve 
institutions report from 1 to 0 members of the agricultural staff as members 
or the staff in engineering, 0 Institutions from 1 to 12 members of the agrlcul- 
turn I fnculty os members of the division of education, and 18 represented In 
arts gad sciences. Eight Institutions report a total o t 48 associate professors 
t 
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who arc members of the agricultural faculty and some of the other divisional 
faculties; 13 institutions report a total of 4t> assistant professors whp are 
members of some divisional faculty in addition to the agricultural faculty. 
Seven institutions report a total of 18 Instructors who are members of the 
faculty of more than one division, und of assistants only one institution with 
u membership of 2 In other divisions. 

From the standpoint of subject matter or economy of time and 
funds, crossing of divisional lines at times may be desirable. For 
instance, a professor of farm crops who is not on the research staff 
and who has a light teaching load may serve also in the department 
of botany, and a professor in agricultural engineering may function 
for part time in the college or school of engineering. Where there 
is a separate school of education, agricultural education undoubtedly 
is best served in many instances by having regular members from the 
agricultural staff also on the staff of the school of education. While 
administrative problems are increasecj where divisional lines are 
crossed, this should not stand in the way if either the service to 
students is improved thereby or if economy is involved. 

The dean of agriculture generally is n member of the Institutional faculty, 
the senate, and (lie agricultural faculty, although omissions In reporting on this 
phase would Indicate some exceptions. The director of resident instruction, 
where there Is such nu officer, also is reported geuerally a member of the 
institutional faculty, the seuate. and the agricultural faculty, although here also 
there are some exceptions. The director of research is reported as a member 
of the agricultural faculty In IT InstuDcos and tlie director of extension an equal 
number of times. This is a desirable practice since Iwth officers in this way 
are better able to keep in touch With Institutional programs and policies, and 
the faculties have the benefit of the advice of these men who are in intimate 
contacts with agricultural conditions not only within the State but regionally 
and nationally. ' 

Faculty membership of extension staff and experiment station 
staff .— The practice of including State lenders and assistant State 
leaders, extension specialists and extension professors, associate and 1 ' 
assistant professors and instructors in the agricultural faculties un- 
doubtedly contributes to good understanding, unity of purpose and 
program of the staff both in undergraduate teaching and in extension, 
and helps to coordinate the work of the two groups an (Ho maintain 
good fellowship and high morale in the entire staff. It is a practice 
to be commended. 


Extension professors are reported as members of the agricultural faculty In 
10 Instances, including the universities of Cnllfornta. Illinois, Kentucky, Mis- 
aourl, Ohio State, and Wyoming, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Kx tension associate professors are reported as members of the agricultural 
faculty In 7 institutions — the universities of California, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Wyoming, Pennsylvania State College, and Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Extension assistant professors are reported as mem- 
bers in the same InstltatlrifTs as associate professors, und In -addition In the 
Dnlversi^of Delaware, Massachusetts Agricultural College, iand in Ohio 8 fate 
University. Extension Instructors are reported^ as members of the agrlcul- 
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tural faculty in 4 institutions and extension assistants in 4, extension specialists 
in 9. extension State leaders in 11, and assistant State leaders in 8. Institu- 
tions including State leaders in the faculties are Connecticut Agricultural 
College. Georgia State College of Agriculture, University of Idaho, University of 
Maine. Massachusetts Agricultural College. University of Minnesota, University 
of Nebraska. North Carolina State College, South Dakota State College, West 
Virginia University, and the University of Wyoming. Those Including exten- 
sion specialists are: The University of California, Connecticut Agricultural 
College. Georgia State College of Agriculture, University of Idaho, University of 
Maine. North Carolina State College, South Dakota State College. West Virginia 
University, and the University of Wyoming. 

The same holds true with reference to the inclusion of the experi- 
ment station staff in the agricultural faculties. In most institutions 
experiment station and college staffs are much the same in personnel 
since the agricultural faculties usually serve both the teaching work 
and the experiment station work. Even where this is not the -case, 
agricultural faculty rank would seem desirable for all. 

Cuiricufa and instnu'tional activities of less than four i fears . — 
Curricula and instructional activities of less than four years, rang- 
ing from the farmer’s week of a few days devoted to inspirational 
and educational lectures, demonstration and entertainment features, 
to intensive short courses of from 1 to 12 weeks in length and cur- 
ricula of 1 or 2 years, are reported from 42 of the 46 institutions' 
replying to the questionnaire. 

In 34 of these, farmers' weeks nre held; in 31, intensive short courses of 
2 weeks or less; in 13, 8-week courses; in 9, 12-week courses: in 10, 1-year 
courses : and in 18, 2tjreur courses. 

The organization for the administration of this work is similar 
to that for the 4-yenr curricula, except that a separate director for 
these courses, responsible to the dean, is in charge in a few institu- 
tions. The department concerned is directly in charge of a con- 
siderable number of the 2-wock courses and the director of extension 
is responsible for the farmer’s week in approximately one-half of the 
* institutions. Table 1 shows the details of organization of this 
work. 
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Ta^le 1 . — Administration of curricula and instructional activities of less than 

four years 




Administered by— 

Length of curricu- 
lum 

Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tutions 
report- 
ing 
short 
courses 

Dean or 
director 
of resi- 
dent 
instruc- 
tion 

Sepa- 

rate 

director 
respon- 
sible to 
dean 

Depart- 

ment 

con- 

cerned 

Dean or 
director 
of resi- 
dent 
instruc- 
tion 
and de- 
part- 
ment 
con- 
cerned 

Sepa- 

rate 

director 
and de- 
part- 
ment 
con- 
cerned 

i 

Direc- 
tor of 
exten- 
sion 

Direc- 
tor of 
exten- 
sion 
and de- 
part- 
ment 
con- 
cerned 

Dean 
and 
director 
of ex- 
tension 

1 

B . 

S 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

• 

19 

2 years 

18 

13 

4 


1 





1 year 

10 

7 

2 

1 





12 weeks 

0 

3 

2 



2 

2 



£ weeks 

13 

8 

2 

i 

1 



1 


2 weeks or less 

31 

8 

4 

12 

6 


2 

1 

i 

Farmers’ week 

34 

0 

2 

_ i 


16 

2 

5 
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Chapter ID. — Lands Owned and Controlled by the Land- 

Grant Colleges 


Land is essential to the agricultural work of a land-grant college 
for a number of important reasons. Plantings of orchards and small 
fruits, truck crops, field and forage crops are needed for student 
observation and occasional practice and for demonstration purposes. 
Land is needed also for the study of the history of soils and soil 
types. Pasture, forage, and other feeds for the stock usually can be 
produced more cheaply on college-owned land than when purchased, 
and far more conveniently. 

High-class herds of representative breeds of dairy and beef cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep, and flocks of poultry are very necessary in con- 
nection with undergraduate agricultural instruction. They might 
be classified as laboratory equipment in animal husbandry, dairy, and 
poultry husbandry. Flocks and herds can be maintained with econ- 
omy only if there is sufficient land for pasture and for the production 
of the roughages needed. Land for production of grain for feed, 
while very desirable, usually is less necessary since such feed often 
can be purchased from the surplus of adjacent farms o£?£ta shipped 
in for little more than it would cost to produce it on college -owned 
farms. 


The other very important need for land controlled by the insti- 
tution is for experimental and research use in connection with the 
experiment station system and for service work in the production 
, and distribution of pure seed. Quite commonly this land also con- 
* tributes to the instructional work by serving as a source of forage 
and feed for livestock, and for illustration and demonstration for 
college classes. Land of representative type institutionally owned 
or controlled and adequate for resident instructioh and for experi- 
mental and research purposes is essential in every State.* 
Twenty-eight institutions report that some rented land is used ' 
and 16 institutions that there ^re additional lands owned by private 
interests but worked by the institution. Sixteen institutions report 
that the land used is in excess of the amount actually needed for 
teaching and research and that it is handled for the income obtained. 


„* S«« Part HI, Boalntaa manatcnent and finance. 
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Development of instructional equipment beyond the needs of 
teaching a^id research and its use for income purposes may be neces- 
sary in individual eases. However, where this is the practice it may 
be at considerable expense to the institution in time devoted to man- 
agement by department heads or others. Often what seems like & 
profit may resolve itself into a loss when all costs’ are considered. 
There is also the possibility of difficulties with commercial firms 
where the business of the college plant is developed beyond the needs 
specified. Five institutions indicate that such difficulties have been 
encountered. Further commercialization of educational facilities 
may very easily distort educational objectives. Only where it seems 
necessary to develop a unit of land, plant, herd, or flock to a certain 
size in order to make for economy and efficiency in management and 
in volume of business J^and led should the college plant be enlarged 
beyond the needs of instruction, research, and service. 

On the other hand, where an institution develops its plants and 
farms only in accordance with the needs of instruction, research, and 
service, it must have the right to dispose of the products from its 
farms and plant to the best advantage commercially. Any other 
practice would be wasteful, andjn the long run would not be tolerated 
by the taxpaying public. The commercial firms which may feel that 
the institution is in unfair comi>etition with them, usually upon 
investigation will find that they have small reason for complaint. 

.The management of the land adjacent to the institution is in 
control of a central unit directly resj>on.sible to the administration 
of the agricultural division in 29 of the 43 institutions reporting 
on this point, while in 14 this is not the case. 

In Florida the departments of ngronomy, animal husbandry, and horti- 
culture are responsible forjhe management of the farms. The Hifrne depart- 
ments, plus forestry, are responsible In Georgia. In Montana the professor of 
animal husbandry Is In charge. In Wisconsin the departments of agronomy 
and animal husbandry are responsible. In Virginia the department of agron- 
omy Is responsible to the dean for the management and the same Is true In 
Washington. Other institutions where the land Is not hnndled as a unit do 
not indicate which departments are responsible for the management 

In evejy instance but one, Tennessee, it is reported that land is 

assigned piore or less permanently to departments for their special 

use.. Administratively, it is easier to handle land belonging to an 

institution when it is assigned to the^epartments that have need 

for the land. That the department itself is responsible for the use 

of land assigtfed to it may be an incentive to good planning for the 

acreage allowed, particularly when the income from such land may 

be used directly for the maintenance of the department’s work. 

'However, there is on the other hand- danger that the department 

will overemphasize the “ income ” aspects of such management, to 

thejaeglect of instructional and research uses. ' * 

* • 
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The fact that in'the majority of institutions the land is handled 
by one unit rather than by a number of departments undoubtedly 
is due to the greater economy with which land when limited in 
amount can be, handled in this way. There is less duplication of 
equipment and less lost motion of man and horse labor and machine 
power where the land contiguous to an institution is handled as a 
unit rather than by departments. Both types of management are 
feasible. Where institutions ar$ large with large numbers of stqck 
and with sufficient land, the advantage of dividing the land into 
animal husbandry, dairy, and jigronomy farms, for instance, may 
outweigh the disadvantages of| duplication in equipment. In the 
smaller institutions and where the land is limited the unit System 
would seem to be most desirable. 


V 





Chapter IV. — The Staff in Undergraduate Instruction in 

Agriculture 


Training and experience . — The personnel of an institution is its 
most important asset. Training, experience, age, ability, ami in- 
. terest in the agricultural teaching profession are determining 
factors in the qualifications of the teaching staff. The first three 
factors are measurable and are shown in Table 2 for a large group 
of the teaching staff from the institutions which gave compre- 
hensive reports on this matter. While the tabulation speaks for 
itself there are some outstanding points that may be emphasized. 
First, of 491 professors, 17C associate professors, 351 assistant pro- 
fessors, and 251 instructors, 72, 70, 54, and 5G per cent, respectively, 
were farm reared, while 23, 24, 21, and 22 per cent, respectively, 
were not so reared, but have had farm experience. In other words, 
98,' 94, 75, and 78 per cent, respectively, or^84 per cent of the total 
t>f those who are teaching undergraduate agriculture have hud farm 
experience. 

Farm experience apparently has played a large part in directing* 
the agricultural teacher into the profession he has selected. It is 
to be expected then that his interpretation of agricultural fucts and 
problems are those of a man from within oud not of one who lacks 
intimate touch with and understanding ofShe field in which he 
serves. » 
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The small number who operate farms, 10, 8, 0, and 5 per cent of the 
professors, associate professors, assistant professors, and instructors, 
respectively, may be accounted for by the fact that even though 
many faculty members might be Interested in operating farms there 
are certain obstacles in the way of such practice. To manage a 
farm properly takes more time than the teacher cun find, or indeed 
than he should use for private business. When the management as 
well as labor and other expenses on a farm are paid for, there is 
little or no surplus left for the absentee owner. Further, good farms 
cost money, more than the average faculty members can find and- use 
for the purchase of land. 

While the same academic degrees do not indicate an equal degree 
of attainment, artd degrees must never be confused # with ability, 
practical experience, or personal qualifications, nevertheless, degrees 
are a measure of certain educational requirements and of profes- 
sional ambition. Other qualifications being equal, the man who has 
the degrees has an advantage in progress in the ranks, in the esteem 
of his fellows, and in the influence that he wields. 

Of 1,849 members of agricultural staffs who made individual 
reports, 4 lit) (1.5 per cent) reported no degree; 795 (43 per cent) 
had none higher than the bachelor’s; 728 (30 per cent) held the 
master’s as their highest' degree; while there were in this group 221 
*+ (12 per cent) with doctors’ degrees. Seventy-five failed to give the 
information requested and it is probable JP hat the number of those 
who held no degree or the bachelor's us the highest would have been 
increased somewhat if the information were available for this 
group. Nine of the 1,840 reported honorary masters and 21 honor- 
ary doctors’ degrees. 

These figures concerning degrees nre continued In general by »lnta showing 
for the same stuff members the number of years training received after high- 
school graduation. Six bundled and nine bad 4 years or less; 700 laid f* or 
.6 yegra-; 471 bud 7 or more; 09 did not furnish the information rijquested. 

It is apparent that a -relatively large proportion of the staff of the 
agricultural divisions have no degrees higher than those for which 
they are preparing undergraduate students. On the other hand this 
proportion is probably smaller than it was 10 years ago and the 
number of doctors’ degrees is relatively largevjr The present empha- 
sis upon advanced thfcfening for the staff in undergraduate agri- 
culture is clearly resulting in decided improvement. This emphasis 
should be continued. There is still need to reduce tHe> proportion of 
staff members with bachelor’s idegrdfes only. 

Sixty per cent, 70 per cent, 66 per cent, and 75 per cent, respect 
tively, of the professors, associate p/ofessors, assistant professors, 
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and instructors acquired their undergraduate training in colleges of 
agriculture. (Table 2.) In addition, 10 per cent of the professors, 
1 per cent of the associate professors, 4 and 6 per cent of the assistant 
professors and instructors, respectively, secured a part of their under- 
graduate training in agricultural colleges. These facts are signifi- 
cant from two standpoints: First, the point of view and the interest 
in agriculture fostered in these institutions apparently are desirable 1 
assets for those who wish to teach agricultural subjects; and second, 
the agricultural institutions up to this time have furnished an im- 
portant. part of the training to the larger proportion of those who 
arc engaged in agricultural teaching. They should he expected to do 
even more in the future than they have done in (he past. 

The question as to the number on a staff who have received their 
training in the institution they serve is an interesting and an im- 
portant one. The facts as shown by Table 2 indicate that depart- 
ment heads often select and recommend for positions- as instructors 
men” from their o\yn institutions of whose ability they are certain, 
through personal knowledge and experience, rather than others who 
must be accepted on credentials from elsewhere. Since funds usually 
are limited and the home product often can be secured at less cost 
than if selection is made from another institution, the home-trained 
person is appointed. Institutions, however, need to be on guard 
against excessive inbreeding. 

The last column of Table & shows that of 1,2G9 members of the 
staffs slightly more than 14 per cent had served as county agents or 
extension specialists. Data were furnished by 1,849 individual mem- 
bers of the agricultural staffs concerning’ other types of experience. 
Of these 460 (25 per cent) had experience as high-school teachers, 
and of this number, 356 had experience as high-school teachers of 
agriculture. Of the total number reporting, 154 had experience as 
school principals or superintendents. 

It is interesting to^liscover from the same data that 640, or almost 
35 per cent, of the total number of staff members reporting had taken 
courses in professional education subjects. Ofvtjdk numbgr, 301 had 
taken less than 11 semester hours; 203 from 12 to 23; and 136 had 
credit for 24 semester hours or more in education. This is by no 
. means an unfavorable display ,of emphasis upon preparation for 
teaching a9 compared with similar data for other groups engaged in 
university and college teaching. 0 While method can easily be ’over- 
emphasized in the busy training period when subject matter must 
receive attention by those who want to become well informed in 

agricultural fields, nevertheless the agricultural teacher of the future 
— 1 : « - - 

•8e® Parts VII. ".Waff"; X. "Engineering"; XI. “Home economics"; and Vol. II. 
Part HI. “Teaching Raining” for comparisons, and alao North Central Association 
Quarterly. IV; 218-225, September, 1030. * ... 
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more and more will need to familiarize himself thoroughly with 
teaching methods and practices and with the historic background and 
philosophy of educational progress. 

The survey inquiry affords some slight indications concerning two 
additional measures of the interests and contacts of staff that are of 
importance in estimating the character of the agricultural staff, the 
number that have written for publication and membership in pro- 
fessional or other scholarly organization. Of the 1,849 staff mem- 
bers submitting a record, 274 had published reseurch investigations 
• during the past five years but publications of no other type; 3G1 had 
publications of popular character only ; and 492 had published both 
scientific and popular material. Eleven hundred and sixty-three 
belong to from 1 to 5 organizations that are not primarily social in 
character, while 221 belong to G or more. Only 231 stated that in 
1927-28 they had attended no professional meeting, but the fact that 
741 failed to record attendance may indicate that this number should 
be considerably larger. However, 876, or more than 47 per cent, at- 
tended at least one meeting of a professional or scientific organization, 
and in many cases several were attended. 

It is apparent that the publications and the organization member- 
ships and attendance of the agricultural staff indicate active and 
alert interest- and participation in scholarly matters. 

« 

Appointments and Promotion of Staff 

An institution will be as great as the personnel -of its staff and its 
students make it, and no greater. It will contribute to the education 
of students who come to it and to the progress of learning and be 
helpful and influential in direct proportion as the staff is able, de- 
voted to its work, and provided with a satisfactory institutional 
i environment. Selecting the staff and retaining those who are supo- * 
rior are tasks worthy of the most devoted effort. No responsibilities 
of administrative officers are larger or more far-reaching than those 
involved in the appointment and promotion of staff members. 

This responsibility usually is subject to careful administrative 
procedure. While institutions differ somewhat in methods used, the 
essentials of procedure are similar in all, and methods of appoint- 
ment to the agricultural staff differ little from those to other di- 
visions of the land-grant institutions. v. 

With one exception only In all Institutions that reported on methods or 
procedure In the selection and promotion of staff members, the president takes 
the first steps and exercises the major responsibility In the selection of the 
dean of agriculture. In one Institution when the president has selected a 
suitable candidate or candidates, he refers the matter to the agricultural 
faculty for consideration and advice, and then to the board of trustees. In 
another institution the college faculty may suggest a candidate or name directly 
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to the board of trustees which then takes action. In two other Institutions 
apparently, the tward of trustees takes action on their own Initiative in the 
appointment of the dean. 

In the appointment of directors of teaching, research, and exten- 
sion, the centering of the major responsibility varies with the type 
of organization. A\here the deamis responsible for the work in all 
three lines, he finds suitable candidates for these positions and 
recommends to the president. Major responsibility of this char- 
acter on the basis of reports received in this study is exercised by the 
dean in 18 institutions. In 22 institutions, mostly the separate land- 
grant colleges, the president is reported as taking the initiative and 
exercising the major responsibility in the selection of these officers. 

The dean of agriculture recommends appointment of department 
heads in 38 institutions out of 45 reporting on this practice. The 
president apparently takes the initiative in seven instances (usually 
in smaller institutions). Where the dean recommends he does so 
directly to the president, except in one case where his recommenda- 
tion first is considered by an institutional committee and in another 
case where his recommendation goes direct to the board of trustees. 

, In ,be appointment of professors and assistant professors the department 
bend lakes the initiative In 20 institutions reporting the dean in 13 nod the 
director of resident Instruction In 2. The department heads' or directors’ 
recommendations normally go to the denn and his in turn to the president. 

The appointment nnd promotion of instructors and assistants usunlly takes the 
sniiR* route as In the ease of professors and assistant professors. 

.It is clear that the appointing power and the power of promotion 
should lie in large part where the major responsibility for the work 
is lodged. Since the dean is held responsible for the functioning 
of- department heads his should be the responsibility of finding and 
recommending department heads for appointment or promotion. 
Since the department heads are held responsible for the work of the 
members of their departments they should function primarily in . 
finding and recommending to the dean and he in turn to th^presi- 
dent suitable candidates for faculties, and promotions of members of 
the department. Xhc governing board and the president in the final 
analysis carry the responsibility for the functioning of the insti- 
tution as a whole. They, therefore, must have final authority in 
all appointments and promotions. Any tendency for governing 
boards io appoint or promote except through the president, or for 
the presidents, deans, -or directors to appoint or promote without 
consultation with or recommendation from those immediately re^ 
sponsible for specific units of work weakens the * administrative 
structure, and is likely to cause friction and misunderstanding. 

Professional, requirements for appointment to the agricultural 
staff. In connection with staff selection it is interesting to note the 
professional requirements of the different institutions for appoint- 
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merits to the agricultural staff. 



While sufficient specific detailed 


reports on this point were not received from the land-grant institu- 
tions to justify a tabulation, it is clear from the data available that 
requirements to-day for appointment to the agricultural staff are 
comparatively high and considerably higher than a decade ago. 
California, Louisiana, Maine) South Carolina, and AVest Virginia, 
as examples, definitely specify that the doctor’s degree is required 
for an appointment to a. professorship. Others specify at least a 
master's degree, while a few indicate that those with only a bache- 
lor’s degree may be appointed professors. The requirements for 


associate professor are similar, the doctor’s or master’s degrees 
being required by 60 per cent of the institutions reporting. For 
appointment as assistant professor, the master’s or doctor’s degree 
is required in a considerable number of institutions, although in 
many selection and promotion to this rank can be made of persons 
with only a bachelor's degree. A standard requirement for instruc- 
tors is the bachelor's degree, although several institutions will 
appoint no one as instructor who has not had advanced work as 
indicated by the master's degree. 

^/o up led with advanced work as indicated by the doctor’s and 
master’s degrees, experience and personal characteristics arc taken 
into consideration when appointments are made, especially to the 
more advanced positions. There is no uniformity of requirements 
in this respect and there can be none. For the higher positions of 
the better-supported institutions, successful experience in teaching or 
research in the specialty is a universal requirement for appoint- 
ment. In the lower ranks this is not regarded as equally necessary, 
since there are others on the staff to guide such appointees and they 
are thus able to acquire experience on the job. No young man 
to-day, however, who contemplates taking up the teaching of agri- 
culture in a land-grant college or university, and who is ambitious 
to succeed, can expect to get very far in the profession unless he 
takes advanced work leading to the master’s and doctor’s degrees 
and acquires suitable experience while so doing. 

The progress of the agricultural staffs The progress of the agri- 
cultural teacher through th^ ranks from the time he begins college 
teaching and the age of the teachers in the various ranks are shown 
in Table 3. Records of professors were obtained from 40 institu* 
tions, associate professors from 30, assistant professors from 35, 
associates from 1, and instructors from 14.* It is evident that the 
large majority of professors in undergraduate agricultural teaching 
are in the productive period from 30 to 60. Only 11 out of 583 are 
less than 30 years of age, and only 41 are more than CO. The ages 
would indicate tl>at it is a mature, seasoned, and vigorous group of 
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men. The majority, 380 out of 485 for whom records are available, 
began college teaching before 30 years of age. 

Teaching agriculture in colleges and universities is a profession 
not easily adopted in advanced years after other professions have 
been tried. It is a calling requiring certain aptitudes and outlook, 
and specific training and experience. This has a tendency to limit 
the group to those who definitely choose this as their work because 
of the interest .they have in it and the qualificatioj*s~tlt% possess. 
The large majority of the 420 professors for whom record on the 
period of instructorship were obtained began college teaching and 
became instructors at the age of 20 to 30, assistant professors at 25 
to 35, associate professors at 25 to 40, and professors at 25 to 45, the 
large majority being 35 to 50 years of age, with a median of 42. 
The median years’ service spent in each rank is 2 as instructor, 3. 
as assistant professor, 2 as* associate professor, and 9 as professor. 
For example, the typical professor who started college teaching as 
an instructor at 26 became an assistant professor at 28, an associate 
professor at 31, and a professor at 33. 

111490 °— 30 — vol 1 49 
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Table 3. — Age in 1928 of various ranks and age when (he different ranks were attained 
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The tabulation of the median service of associate professoi 
have become professors indicates that progress from one rank to the 
next higher is somewhat slower than 'was formerly the case. The 
median has been lengthened from two years for those who are now 
professors to a median service of four years for those who are serv- 
ing as associate professors. It appears also that the rank of assistant 
professor is obtained somewhat later in life to-day than was the case 
of those who are now professors, associate or assistant professors.. 
This is in part due to the fact that institutions are now demanding 
more advanced work before regular appointment is given on college 
staffs. Moreover, the upper ranks are filled in the majority of cases 
oy men who, as shown above, are still comparatively young and 
vigorous. Promotion in rank, therefore, necessarilyhs^lower than 
during the period, when the agricultural divisions were expanding 
^rapidly. 

■ Promotions . — The appraisal of the staff members for promotion 
in rank and salary is a knotty problem everywhere. There is no 
. standard measure or method of procedure. Nevertheless, in 37 of 42 
institutions reporting on this point it is indicated that careful ap- 
praisal is made for the purpose of promotion. The other five report 
that appraisal is not carefully done. 

Some of the methods of procedure in arriving at judgment are: 
(1) Appraisal by the department head or other supervising officer on 
the basis of knowledge of the work done by the jtaff member, 18 
cases; (2) student opinion as determined by means of questionnaires, 

5 cases; and alumni opinion, 2 cases; (3) conferences of administra- 
tive officers, 3 cases. (\VTiile this is reported in three instances only, 
undoubtedly it is practiced moi^ widely.) 

That there is room for developing some more effective methods of 
appraisal in the several institutions is quite clear from the lack of 
uniformity in methods now followed. If one method may be said 
to. be used more than others, it is a general appraisal on the part 
of administrative officers on the basis of personal contact and 
observation. 4 

The factors most frequently opiating to bring about promotions , 
are better defined than the methods of arriving at these factors. 
They are numerous and varied. The following is a statement of the 
factors named by the various institutions and the number of times 
each is mentioned: (1) Teaching ability and efficiency, 32; (2) re- 
search ability, 13; (3) length of service, 11; (4) scholarly attitude 
and keeping up in subject matter, 10; (5) opportunitie<Vo.go else- 
where, 7; (6) advanced study. for degrees, 5; (7) ability to cooperate,, 
5; (8) personality, 5; (9) openings in institution giving opportunity 
for promotion, 5; (10) ability to make contacts, 4; (11) production 
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of creative material, 3; (12) service and usefulness to institution, 
general influence, loyalty, willingness to assume responsibility, 2 
each: (13) initiative and industry, previous salary increases, pro- 
duction, interest, general reputation as a teacher and administrative 
ability, 1 each. 

The factors mentioned at the head of the list, namelv, teaching 
ability and efficiency, research ability, length of service, and scholar- 
ship, are undoubtedly taken into consideration almost universally 
when promotion is considered. Initiative and industry, and ability 
to cooperate within and without the institution and to make contacts 
are highly prized almost everywhere and doubtless receive more con- 
sideration than the reports would indicate. 

Salaries of the agricultural staff . — AVhile the salary range of the 
agricultural staff, especially in the better supported and larger insti- 
tutions, is more nearly adequate to-day than at any other time, 
only 18 professors out of 502 receive a salary of $G,000 per year or 
more and only G8 from $5,000 to $0,000 per’ year. In other words, 
only la per cent of the total number of professors receive as much 
as $5,000 per year. Approximately 43 per cent receive between $4,000 
and $5,000 and 41 per cent less thau $4,000. See Table 4. 


Taiile 4.— Salary range for staff of undergraduate instruction, with number of 
institutions reporting for each rank and salary grade ( full-time staff mem- 
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Of the totnl number of eases thus reported ( 1.31)8) by the institu- 
tions for all ranks, including high-salaried deans, 408, or 88 per 
cent, received less than $3*,t)0O,liml only 1 15, or 8 per cent, more than 
$ 0 , 000 . 

Reports received directly frflm 1.849 staff members permit a somewhat more 
complete analysis. Of these. 1,550 were lull-time employees, 21 employed from 
75 per cent to till per cent of their time; ‘US from 50 per cent to 74 per cent; 
and 8.7 less than half time; 170 did not state for what percentage of tlielr 
time they were employed by the Institution. Salaries were distributed among 
1,84!) as follows: 7 received from $KK) to $400; 88, from $500 to $!)!)!>; 3D, 
from $1,000 to $1,400: {Hi, from .$ 1.300 to $1.05)0:. 245. from $2,000 to $249!); 
350. from $2,500 to $2. , .)!>fl; 480. from $8,000 to $8,400; 285, from $8,500 to $8,099; 
158, from $4,000 to $4,490; 08. from $4,500 to $4,!IO!l; 48, from $5,<HH) to $5,499; 
20, from $5,500 to $5.!)!)!); 5. from to *0,400; S. from $0,500 to $0.!>99; 

4. from $7.(XHl to $7.09!) ; 2. from $x.<too p> $*,l.0',)0; and 2 received $10,000 or 
more. Seventeen did not furnish data. Tims from these data it is evident 
that upon the basis of salaries alone 775, or 42 per cent, received less than 
$3, U(J0 per year while only 8!) or less than 5 per cent received $5,000 or more. 

Nor were these salaries supplemented in any large number of 
cases by perquisites. Only 115 reported perquisites ranging in 23 
cases from $100 to $200; in 52, from $800 to $500; in 19, from $600 
to $800; in 21. from $900 to more than $1,200. A few (140) re- 
ceived in addition to their regular salaries compensation for evening 
classes, extension work, or summer school. These additional earn- 
ings amounted in 47 cases to from $100 to $200; in 65 cases to from 
$300 to $500; and in 28 cases to more than $500. 

Considerably larger numbers supplemented their institutional 
earnings by outside work, but. the tot a I^ffinbe redoes not constitute 
a krge proportion of the 1,849 cases, nor, except in a few cases are 
■ outside earnings large. One hundred and eleven earned less than 
• $200; 58, from $300 to $500; 22, from $600 to $800; 28, from $900 to 
$1,700; 4, from $1,800 to $2,800 ; 7, from $2,400 to $4,900; and 1 
more than $5,000. e 

It is clear that the, salaries of the agricultural staff are compara- 
tively low when the long training nece^ary and the apprenticeship 
period qre considered: The situation Is presented only in part by 

the data given; it is further complicated by the fact that the period 
served each year varies from 9 to 12 months. The salaries paid to 
the agricultural staff should be coiltoarod with those received by 
members of the staff of lantbgrant institutions hr n whole.® 

because the agricultural stnff is not unusually upon a pay period 
and service basis* different from that of other divisions it is neces-. 
snry lo consider this matter j n some detail. In the majority of the 
institutions (38 out of 44 reporting) the larger proportion of the 
Agricultural staff is employed on the 11 months’ basis with one 
month’s annual vacation. In the* others provisions for vacation 
periods differ. For instance, in California, Colorado, tloimecticnt, 


• "Se*- Pnrt VII, ” Staff," p. 609. 
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Inua; Massachusetts Agricultural College. Montana, Nebraska, Ver- 
mont. Virginia, anti West Virginia, both the 0 and 11 months!* bases 
are used. Usually where the 11 months* basis is used the staff mem- 
bers also are on the experiment-station staff and devote part time 
to experiment sat ion work during two -months whfirt the college is 
not in session. In Oregon and Washington, respectively, one mem- 
ber of the staff only is on the nine months’ basis. • 

At Cornell University the members of tin* staff are given three 
months’ vacation with the understanding that it is to be used in 
huge part for professional improvement. One month-only is given 
administrative officers. In Mississippi the vacation period varies 
from two weeks to three months in accordance. as the staff member 
may be needed or not needed at the college. In Louisiana the ap- 
pointment is on the 9 months' basis with extra pay for teaching in 
summer school. In Wisconsin the salary is on the 10 months* basis. 
If the staff is on* pay beyond 10 months, 15 per cent of the previous 
years salary is allowed for 0 weeks’ teaching, and 12 y 2 per cent for 
administrative or extension work. 

Vacation periods are movable in 28 out of 48 institutions. The 
summer session is regarded irs separate by 24 out of 41 institutions 
and additional salary- is paid for teaching during that period in 
the majority of instances. Generally, however, very little under- 
graduate agriculture is taught during the summer session. The 
additional salary paid to the regular agricultural staff for suinijier- 
school teaching is very, small. 7 

Determination of tala vies . — The determination of salaries of the 
agricultural staff members normally follows much the same proce- 
dure ns recommendations for appointment and promotion and is 
controlled in the agrifliltural division ns in others by institutional 
procedure. I hose who exercise authority or, influence on salary 
determination and control need all the guidance available from au- 
thoritative sources. Certainly the dean tfill wish to confer with 
the department head and have his best judgment and recommenda- 
tion with reference to all members of the. department. On the basis 
of such conferences and recommendations and in the light of service 
performed by those recommended, as well as in the lighfcof salaries 
for similar ranks in the various departments, the dean will make 
Iiis recommendation to the president. The president in turn makes 
his dwision in the light of these recommendations and of his knowl- 
edge and judgment of funds available and salaries in the institu- 
tion as a whole. Nothing so quickly injures the morale of a group 

or adds to the difficulties of administration as departure from the 

~ — ■■ 

4 ran VII, M Stuff,** for comparison of eulurles of staff members on 9 and 12 months 1 
bash|. * 
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policy of noting only on recommendations that have come, through ' 
such regular channels. ^ 

Outride activities of staff members . — Outside activities of the agri- 
cultural stair members are numerous and#in some, institutions verv 
extensive. Usually they are in the nature of extension work or serv- 
ice to the public, to organizations, and to individuals, performed 
without extra pay as a part of the regular activities of the institution. 
There are other activities of a less public character, sAine of which 
are in the nature of private undertakings engaged in by staff members 
here and there. Included among these are the preparation of texts 
for yd leges and higlr schools, editing departments in agricultural 
journals, giving professional 'advice to individuals and organizations, 
managing farms, and engaging* in lm*fhess enterprises of various 
kinds. \\ hile some institutions have had very little experience in 
such activities, the majority at one time or another havo^found it 
necessary to adopt policies or take action with reference to most of 
them. 

The preparation of a text or texts may. if well done, add to the 
prestige of the stalf member and to that of theinstitutioh which he 
represents. 1 hat text book writing should be generally approved 
and encouraged, therefore, is to be expected. It is definitely encour- 
aged in 31 out of 44 institutions reporting and is discouraged in none, 
while a neutral attitude is maintained in 13. 

Editing departments in agricultural journals also may be regarded 
in part as^ijublic service. However, it may consume so much time 
that teaching, research, and other institutional duties are neglected, 
hurt her, it is dillicult to disassociate editorial policies from those of 
tin* institution in the. minds of the public, hence difficulties sometimes 
arise from such work by staff members. This practice is encouraged 
in 13 institutions, discouraged in 3, ami not permitted u2, while 26 
hold a neutral attitude. * 

Giving professional advice for pay can only with difficulty he dis- 
sociated from advice given by the institution free of charge in its 
extension activities, in service work, and in published niaterial. 
Sometimes it leads to entanglements in law cuses and in setting con- 
troversies where enmities are incurred. Usually (his practice is not 
regarded with favor by agricultural institutions. It is not allowed 
Jn 8, is discouraged in 18, and a neutral attitude is maintained in 18. 

Engaging in business enterprises is discouraged in 31, not allowed 
in 2, and a neutral attitude is maintained in 11. • 

The management of farms while on tlie teaching staff has. been 
a debatable practice for many yenrs. While on its face it would 
seem thnt such practice might he of professional value to staff mem- 
bers in the various agricultural specialties, the time so used is' likely 
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to encroach upon institutional duties and general activities that 
other wise are better cured for. This is indicated in the lack of uni- 
formity in policy with regard to this practice. Three institutions 
do not permit it, 12 discourage it, 22 are neutral, and only 4 mve 
definite encouragement. 8 

Professional improvement .-*- Keeping abreast of the times is not 
nil easy matter for a faculty member. First, he is supposed to ho 
well trained in his special field of vHj second,' he is expected to 
read all new published material in his own. held in the English 
language' and in such foreign languages as lu* may command; third, 
he will wish to keep, informed about the fields closely related to his 
own; and fourth, he will need to keep in close touch with the agri- 
cultjiic of his State and section, particularly as it relates to his 
own specialty. This requires reading and study of text*,- bulletins, 
and artic les in the scientific and the agricultural press. Moreover, 
of necessity it involves considerable travel in the State and imme- 
diate sect-ion if jiot nationally as well. 

lint this is not enough, for one who is to be a real teacher must 
,K> ‘ban his specialty. He should he well informed in other 

liehb than his own. He sluHihl he acquainted with the progress 
being made in the educational Held. He should know Tow things 
are done in other departments and divisions of his own institution 
• nd in other institutions. 

This requires constant individual and group effort. Therefore, 
the. teaching and administrative staffs of many institutions hove 
organized and developed specific plans and methods for assistance 
in this direction. Details of thcsa^rocodures are presented by the 
part of this report dealing with the' staff of the land-grant insti-- 
tut ions," since groups for the discussion of teaching problems, special 
courses for college teachers, opportunities to enroll for advanced 
deg i ecs in their own institutions, ami leaves for study usually apply 
to the agricultural .staff in no peculiar sense, hut are matters of 
general institutional control or arrangement. 

htoff f/r(wfk.—\\ itb ’increased output of dependable agricultural 
information resulting^ from the activities of the experiment stations, 
with some increase In student enrolhnoi^, and with growing demands 
jpi extension work and for such special service as agricultural 
institutions give, the number of agricultural staff members bus in- 
creased rapidly. The growth of the staff in 43 institutions is shown, 
in Table ft. Between 1902-3 and 1907-8 there wns an addition 




„ ! u V VJ 0,1 f 0 monUl bafll8 the nttl,u « lp neutral In reaped to all of 
Hoho nith ItloR , for those on the 11-monlb basis the attitude Is neutral with reference to 

not ^™med° n ° f bUt managlDg forms and & lvln * Profession I advice for. pay are 

•See Part VII, “ Stafl." 
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of 280 memDirs*^ This was a period of increased enrollment in agri- 
culture and of “development of specialization that resulted in the 
organization of new agricultural departments. The agricultural 
student body increased from 2,405 in 1005 to 4.247 in 1908, or more 
than 75 per cent; the staff increased in size during the same period 
by more than 100 per cent. 

Table 5 . — -Ti umber of member.* of teaching staff s in undergraduate agriculture 
in 43 institutions by 5-year periods from 1002-3 to 1027 -2 K 1 

• X 


. 1 Year 


Staff 


Dean * 

Vice dean or director of resilient instruction 
Other administrative otliccrs 

Professors 

Associate professors 

Assistant professors 

Associates ’ * 

lastructors _*[ 

Assistants 


Total. 




1 From data furnished by institutional administrations, 
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6 

8 
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12 
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G 
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17 

19 

19 • 

121 

204 
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449 

621 

717 

14 

32 

03 

153 

233 

2$ 

32 

09 

150 

319 

a 

375 

425 

38 

128 

240 

0 

336 

35 

383 

26 

359 

27 

68 

22.) 

156 

149 

307 

251 

531 

1,015 

1,851 

1,850 

2,065 


The part-time experiment station and teaching staff grew with 
increased specialization. The student body continued to increase 
and by 1916 it was more than three times as large as in 1908. During 
this poriod also the colleges be^rh to give more attention to extension 
work. The teaching and experiment station staffs were called upon 
to give much time to the preparation of material for extension use 
and to give help in extension meetings and in organization work. 
The result was an increase of 250 per cent in the number of persons 
on the agricultural staff from 190 1 — 191 1. Then came the war period 
and with the decrease in enrollments the number on the teaching 
s^taff declined somewhat,. but by 1922-23 again had increased. Be- 
cause of the large enrollment of agricultural students in 1920-21, the 
great demand for research and service work of all kinds and the 
beginning of training for Smith-Hughes teaching, the staff was the 
largest up to that time. From 1923-1927 there was a small increase 
due in part to additional appropriations for experiment station work. 

Just how the agricultural staff spends its time is indicated in 
Table G. The table is derived from data furnished by 1,849 ihdi* 
vidual members of agricultural staffs. * 

It is apparent at once that in addition to undergraduate teaching, 
the agricultural staff has many duties and renders service in many 
lines. The teaching of graduate students, creative, work and research 
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(primarily experiment station work), extension teaching, and public 
contacts are all of them services of great value to the students and 
to the public. 


Table 0. — -Numbtr of agricultural xtrtf] f giving different pcrccntugex of time to 

varunix adiviticn 
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39 

33 

32 
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15 

15 

70 

364 

Administrative 

853 i 

198 

164 | 

95 ! 

66 

31 

32 

13 

14 

4 

10 

362 

Extension 

622 , 

255 

H5 ! 

so l 

28 

8 

18 

12 

7 

6 

330 

361 

Public contacts 

920 ! 

391 

136 I 

20 | 

i 

7 

4 

6 

1 

o 1 

i 

0 

0 

2 

362 


It is essential that administrative officers and the public thoroughly 
understand this situation when attempting to secure data about cost 
per student. Frequently factors that are not properly chargeable to 
undergraduate instructions are included in computations of how 
much it costs to educate a student. These distinctions <8Hist also be 
clearly understood when effort is made to determine the load carried 
by staff members and when budgets and fund allotments for various 
types of work are considered. Accurate records of time distribu- 
tion among the several types of duty performed are difficult to obtain, 
but suitable record blanks may well be prepared on which eyery 
staff member will indicate to the best of his ability, at least once each 
semester or quarter, how his time is used. With such records on file 
in the administrative offices of an institution, including the offices of 
each dean and director for the staff under his charge, it is v possible 
to evaluate the approximate time devoted to any one of several * 
groups of activities by. any staff member or by the staff ns a whole. 

Because much of the limy .of the agricultural staff lias been required 
for activities other than those of teaching, all agricultural institu- - 
tions have a much IqjpJf stuff than would be required for under- 
graduate instructing only. This has made possible specialized work 
of a high character that would have been impossible if teaching had 
l>een the sole function of the staff. The continuous development of 
new facts in agricultural science which almost immediately find their 
way into the classroom, has raised the standard of the subject -- 
mutter material presented to the student body. 

Experimental and research work, ns well as extension work, also, 
have profited greatly by this relationship since it has made possible 
the joint employment and use of a greater variety of better qualified 
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specialists than would have been possible if these units had been 
limited solely to the employment of full-time persons. 

Sta ff bosses .— Excessive losses from the staff make 'it difficult to 
maintain high standards and continuity of effort. In the 5-year 
period for which staff losses have been reported, July 1, 1923, to 
June 30, 1928, 2 deans, 13 professors, 3 associate professors, and 7 : 
assistants were lost by death, 1 professor and 1 associate professor by 
illness, and 7 professors and 2 assistant professors by retirement on 
account of age. Eighteen institutions were affected in these changes. 
Losses for other reasons are indicated in Table 7. 

The largest staff losses are due. to transfer of members from one 
institution to another. These amounted to 19G individuals, or 44.14 
per cent of all staff losses in agriculture during the 5-year period 
Ju }y 1923, to June 30, 1928. When vacancies occur, if candidates 
suitable for promotion are not available, it is necessary to look to 
some other institution.* Usually selections are made from institu- 
tions where the salary scales are lower or from candidates of suitable 
qualifications but of lower rank than that carried by the positions 
to be filled. Transfers of this kind are frequently of decided im- 
mediate disadvantage to the institution from which the staff member 
is taken. On the other hand, the advantages of promotion for the 
individual and of securing faculty members with college experience 
make the net result of such movement of the staff a healthful condi- 
tion. It is by no means disadvantageous for a small institution, with 
, a relatively low salary scale, to. establish a reputation of furnishing 
staff members opportunities for advancement to other and bigger 
jobs. The opportunity for advancement to staff members in this 
manner acts as a stimulation to good work, and attracts good men 
who have little previous experience. 


Table 7 .—Staff louses in the ranks of assistant professors and above for the 
period July i, 1023 , (o June 30 , in Jf3 institutions 


Rank 

To other 
Institu- 
tions 

To fann- 
ing 

% 

To agri- 
cultural 
orRiini- 
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To other 
profes- 
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To Fed- 
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To State 
govern- 
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Total 
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1 
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8 
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Dean 

3 

6 

42 

40 
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1 

2 

12 
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6 

8 

14 



7 

14 

in 

87 

225 

Other administrative 

officers 

Professor 

Associate professor 

Assistant professor 

Total 

Percent of total 

2 

8 

6 

10 

• 

i 

• 

« 

♦ 

^40* 0»' 

1 

4 

16 

6 

30 

22 

17 

43 

~ * 190 

44.14 

20 

&85 

27 

27 
(V 08 

31 
& 96 

66 
XI 38 

82 

I&46 

V 444 


That the " pull " of huslhess Is strong Is evident from the fact that 82 staff 
members were lost to institutions been use of business In the 5-year period con- 
sidered. In addition, 27 left the Institutions to affiliate with agricultural or- 
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ganizations and the same number to enter the professions. The National and 
State governments were uble to attract 31 and 55. respectively, or a total of 
86. The majority who make such transfers go into agricultural research, con- 
trol, or administrative work. They are not lost to agricultural education or the 
agricultural industry since their work in the new positions usually makes for 
progress in these fields. 

It is interesting to note that losses by transfer of staff members to farming 
are comparatively few, only 26 from all ranks taking this step in the 5-year 
period under consideration. 

It would be very unfortunate for educational institutions if there 
were not opportunities for staff members to move from one institution 
to another or into other walks of life. That these opportunities are 
present makes possible deserved promotions and gives opportunity 
to staff members for growth and advancement. Under such condi- 
tions the best work is done. 


/ 
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Chapter V. — Courses and Curricula 


The aims and purposes of undergraduate instruction in agriculture 
have been discussed in detail in a previous chapter. Attainment of 
these purposes is dependent in part guon the courses and curricula 
offered to students who enroll. This being true, the more careful the 
consideration given to the content of courses and to the organization 
of curricula the better will be the likelihood that objectives will be 
attained. 

The courses are prepared by a number of different individuals of 
the instructional staff, but they are usually inspected by other offi- 
cers or committees. The procedure varies somewhat in different 
institutions but usually is as follows: The individual teacher prepare? 
an outline of the material to be presented in a course together with 
texts or references that will be used, and indicates flic number of 
hours of class-room work required per week. This is reviewed by the 
department head and is submitted by him to the dean who may refer 
it to a committee of the agricultural staff or the/daff as a whole for 
approval and to an institution faculty committee or institutional 
faculty for final approval. In some cases it is referred from the 
dean or from the agricultural committee or staff direct to the insti- 
tutional faculty. 


ro I ,rsps to 1* Offered must first have the approval 
of the individual staff member, after which they pi t<> the department head for 
approval. The department head is reported as first approving courses in 16 
institutions. When a course comes to Idm he considers it. and if he approves 
forwards It to the dean for approval in 11 Institutions, to an agricultural 
faculty <-ommitteo hr 5. to the agricultural staff in 2. and to the director of 

' "k ", 2 * Th, ; dir r ctor resident teaching gives final approval 
In 1 Institution but in the other he forwards the course to the de:m. 

i agriculture Is the first to nveive courses nnd net on them in 4 

Institutions second In 12, third In 1, and fourth In 2. lie has flan! authority 
on courses In 3 Institutions and refers them to others in the 16 instances in 
which he considers them. 

An agricultural faculty committee is the first to receive nnrl approve or dis- 
approve projtoscd courses In 7 Institutions, second in 3. ntpl third in (5. The 
agriculture faculty as a whole is the first to receive and consider courses in 
9 Institutions, second in 7. third In 3. fourth in 5, and fifth In 1. It, therefore, 
acts on courses In 25 Institutions but has final authority in only S. 

i o i fflcn ' t y C0mmitt00 •" the first to receive nnd act on courses 

in 2 Institutions, second in 2. third In 0. fourth in 2. fifth In 3. thus acting on 
courses In 14 instances. It has flunl authority in 5.. 

The president is the Rcmnd to receive and act on courses in 1 institution, 
third in 2. fourth In 2. fifth in 4. and seventh in 1, thus acting on courses In ft 
instances with final authority In 6. The board of trustees gives flnul approval 
to courses in 1 institution nud the State board of regents hi 4. 
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The setting up of curricula is a more complicated process than 
the preparation of individual courses. Usually no one of the staff is 
a specialist in this work, and there are no invariable rules to be fol- 
lowed bv the individual, committee, or group that undertakes it. On 
the other hand, a number of guides aTe commonly used. These are 
listed as follows in the order of their reported use by the institutions. 

Number of 


Guide institutions 

Study of the curricula of other colleges 33 

Analysis of occupations of graduates and former students 37 

Staff discussion of* objectives of agricultural training 34 

Study of elements of basic sciences essential to understanding of the tech- 
nical courses 33. 

Analysis of the agricultural industries of the State 30 

Study of range of opportunities in agricultural occupations and their fre- 
quency 26 

Systematic inquiry of agricultural graduates and others as fo the purposes 

college training should m» i et 1 20 

• Study of reasons for which students abandon the study of agriculture 12 

Study of the nontechnical activities of those in dgrieultural vocations.. 9 

Study of the causes of fnilure in agricultural vocatlous 6 


Curricula with certain aims or objectives may be decided upon as 
desirable and courses outlined and arranged t d give the desired mate- 
rial in the proper place, or the curricula are built out of the courses 
already offered by the various departments, those being used that 
- seem to be closely related and to contribute the type of material . 
that is desired in the curi^jlum. While the former plan would, 
seem to he the most desirable from the standpoint of the results that 
are likely to be obtained, comparatively few institutions follow this 
practice. The majority construct the curricula largely from the 
courses already outlined and made available by the different depart- 
ments. In the one instance the material for the course is planned 
and shaped to fit into a structure of a .certain architectural design. 
In the other the materials available are examined and the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances are selected ; out of these a structure is 
built which may or may not follow a well-designed plan. In one 
case curricular objectives are decided upon and courses are prepared 
on the basis of desired content wiElTa view to coordination with other 
similarly prepared courses in a finished curriculum. In the other 
case the curricula are prepared by arranging combinations of courses 
already available in the various subject-matter departments. Most 
institutions have found it impossible to outline courses which will 
meet fully the objectives in any single curriculum, since the courses 
usually must be given at one and the same time to many students 
^enrolled in different curricula. 

The building or sotting up of curricula usually is a onmplb-nted process and 
involves neverul agendas lu practically every Institution. The first pluuulng 
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Is done by department heads In 11 institutions. In all cases the curricula are 

nr fni niTu« f(,r approv “ 1 t0 dean aud agricultural or institutional committed 
or faculties or several combinations of these. The agricultural (lean is the Amt 
to plan the curricula in 2 institutions, reviews and acts on them second in 8 
instances and third in 2. He has flnul authority In 3 instances. The director of 
resident instruction acts second on curricula In 1 Instance and third In 1 and 
has final authority In 1. An agricultural faculty conimlttee plans the eur- 
h flr W | 16 J!l sti . t . ut,on f’ ncts on 'hem second In 3, and third in 2 Instances It 
^. " nl t authority only In 1. The agricultural faculty set 9 up the curricula 
'f *9 . ns,tn . I ‘ ces - “ cts second 1 m 17, third In 4, and fourth in 2. Thus this faculty 
c n. hiers the curricula In 33 instances and has final authority In 11. An insti- 
tutional faculty committee sets up the curriculum In 2 Instances, acts second in 
w V°? rtb ln In 2, and lias final authority tn 3. The university 

sem.te „cts first on curricula In 1 instance, second ln 2. third In 2, fourth In 5, 
JJJ! 1 ”, h nnd in 1 Institution, and has final authority in 5. The insti- 
fl f h h. i a '2STf d oncurrlculQ ln 2 Instances, third in 6, fourth in 2, 
flr!l 1 ands, * ,h ,n !• and has final authority in 7. The president acts 
first on curricula in 1 instance, third In 2, fourth ln 2. fifth in 2. sixth In 1 and 
seventh In 1, and has flnnl authority in 6. The board of trustees nets ihlrd 

im! orh f v r tn re iV Urr,CUla Jf 1 instanpe - fourth In 1. and fifth In 1, with final 
authority ill each ease. The hoard of regents acts on curricula third in 2 

Instances and eighth ln 1, with flnnl authority in ail ; and Borne other State 
agency acts last in 2 instances with final authority in both 

It is clear that both in courses offered and in curricula care is 
taken that no individual may act alone. In the majority of instances 
they pass for review before an individual and committee, two or 
rnore committees or faculties before they are approved and placed in 
the catalogue. 


Trends in Agriculture Curricula 

It is not possible to show full details of the various trends in in- . 
struction in the colleges since their organization,, because reports 
were not sufficiently complete with reference to curricula or groups 
of subjects to draw a finished picture. This is true even when courses 
were listed with names, number^, and credit hours and curricula were > 
given in full. To evaluate with certainty the emphasis placed on any 
subject or group of subjects wbuld involve going: back of the names * 
of the courses and the catalogue descriptions. These are indicative 
of the content of courses but of necessity omit much detail required 
for judgment. Complete course outlines or syllabi would be more 
useful, but even these would not furnish a basis for estimate of class- 
ic 0 ? 1 emphasis. Such study is very desirable’and might be conducted 
by individuals or groups within the institutions themselves but is 
not feasible in a national study. However, from the data on subjects 
and curricula reported in more or less detailfor this survey, supple- 
mented by the use of catalogues some of the major trends are indi- 
cated for the general curriculum in agriculture, or for the curriculum 
in agronomy where there is no general curriculum. 

These curricula perhaps have been weighed and considered more 
than anv others in the agricultural group. The major changes that 
ave taken place since 1880 have been the gradual elimination of 
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foreign, languages as a requirement, Jhe reduction of the requirements 
in unit hematics, physics, and chemistry, and increases in economics 
and in electives. f 


Ton institutions, Including the universities of California and Maine. Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. the universities of Minnesota, Nebraska. Tennessee, atid Cornell* Rutgers 
l niversity, uml the Agricultural ami Mecliunieul College of Texas, reported 
curricula as early us 1880-81. In all cuses hut four (Maine, Nebraska, Missis- 
sippi. and Tennessee) fo.'eigu languages were required at that time, ranging 
fr"n» 0 hours at the University of Mlunesotu to 15 hours at Cornell University. 
The average requirement of the group was 12 credit-hours. By 1800-1891 
Cornell had reduced the foreign-language requirement from 15 to 6 hours, and 
by 11HM» hail dropped it altogether. The other live institutions mentioned re 
tallied t lie^M reign-language requirement until 1910-11, and 18 other institutions 
(42 insii tu Moos reporting) then required foreign languages’ averaging a little 
more than 11 credit-hours. Between 1010-11 and 1920-21. 17 of the 23 had 
dropped the foreign-language requirement altogether, and the other six with one 
exception, laid reduced the amount required. Of these G only 1 (Massachusetts 
Agricultural College) belonged to the group with the foreign-language require- 
ment in 1880, By 1027-28 the foreign- language requirement hud been dropped 
hs a requirement in the general course by all except two institutions (Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College mid the University of Vermont). 
m Mathematics was reported ns required in 10 institutions in 1880-81, including 
all institutions reporting curricula nt that time; in 14 institutions, all rejiorting, 
> D IMHMU ; in 29 or 33 institutions reporting in 1900-1901 ; In 35 or 42 institu- 
tions in 1)110-11 ; in 29 of 40 institutions in 1929-21 ; and in 28 of 40 reporting 
in 1)127-28. From 1900 to 1927 the credit-hour requirement in mathematics 
decreased from an average qf 9.5 hours in 29 institutions to an average of 
2.5 In 2K institutions. 


1 b.V'ics was reported as required in the same 10 institutions as mathematics 
in. 1880-81, in 12 out of 14 in 1890-91, In 27 of 33 Institutions in 1900-1901. in 
2S out of 42 in 1910-11, in 31 out of 4G in 1020-21, and in 25 out of 46 in 
1927-28. The credit-hour requirement in 1900-1901 varied from 2 8 to 12 with 
an average of 6.2; and in 1927-28 from 2.4 to 8, with hn average of 4. 

Chemistry was required by every Institution reporting for 1880-81 and for 
each year thereafter. In the first year mentioned the credit-hour, requirement 
ranged Trom 2 Vi hours In one institution to 30 lAiurs at the University of Cali- 
/ V'”! 1 "’ ' v,tl1 nn * average requirement of approximately 18 credit-hours,- In 
1.120-21 the requirement ranged from 6 to 20, with an average of 16 and an 
approximate median of 14. In 1927-28 the- chemistry requirement ranged 
from j to 2(* credit hours, with an average of 11.7 and nn approximate medihn 
of 12. Chemistry will remain ns one of the Important subjects in the agricul- 
tural curricula dealing with production and manufactures, since it Is basic to 
much of tlu* work given In such subjects ns soils, nutrition, feeding, plunt 
physiology, and a number of the dairy-manufactures courses. There is a 
wclldclliied tendency, however, in some institutions, to reduce the number of 
hours required by the elimination of eertnin subject, matter in chemistry not 
considered essential to a proper understanding of the applied courses. 

\\ork in economics was required in the general course In 1880-81 in the 
universities of California and Maine, Mnasachiisetts Agricultural College. Rut- 
gers University. the universities of Gornell and Tennessee, and the Agricul- 
tural ami Mechanical College of Texas with n range of 2 to 4 credit hours and 
»v«*n»se of 2.0. fly 1900-1901, 16 institutions, out of 33 reporting, required 
economies In the general course with a range of 1% to 7 credit hoars, and an 
a er.ige of 4 hours. In 1910-11, 28 of 42 Institutions reporting indicated 
economics ns required in the general course with a range of 1.5 to 8 credit 
hours and an average of 4 credit hours. In 1929-21 economies was reported 
as required by 3 * Institutions of 46 reporting with credit hours ranging from 

of 4 . i.lL'In ‘V? aven, £? of ” m| ,u in28 -*> ^is subject was reported by 35 
fllon J X ji‘ ,n w W , th ° m lt hour8 r< *l u,red rnrighig from 2 to 11 and an 
nnfhT f I’ 8, rh(? ' nc ™ IHln P emphasis on subjects in economics Is Indicated 
•oth by an increase in the number of Institutions In which they ure required 
in the general course and in the number of credit hours -required. 
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While there is ft large variation between institutions in the strictly 
required hours of work in what are classified as agricultural sub- 
jects extending all the way from 20 to 59 hours,, the average of 37 
representative institutions in 1910-11 was 38.2G, and in 1927-28 
39.25 credit hours, with nn approximate median of 40 and 38.5 
respectively. In the institutions whef'e the least number of hours in 
agriculture is required generally, many more hours than those 
strictly specified m:|y be elected and thus become a part of the cur- 
riculum of the student. 


W bile the situatkfh with reference to foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, economics, and the agricultural group 
indicate the trend of the requirements for these subjects in the gen- 
eral course, too much significance can not be attached to the figures 
given for the reason that electives have increased in larger propor- 
tion than the decrease in the credit hours in the subjects specified. 
In other words, while a student in the general curriculum is not now 
held to courses in languages, except in two institutions, or for as 
many hours in mathematics as formerly and is required to tube 
fewer hours in physics and in chemistry, but more hours in econom- 
ics, be has greater freedom in elective courses. If lie is so inclined 
be may take as much or more work in the subjects named than 
formerly or he may take more work in English and literature, in 
economics, sociology and education. In order to determine what 
students are actually receiving in agricultural curricula detailed 
studies of student schedules are highly desirable but such investiga- 
tion is beyond the scope of the land-grant college survey. Studies 
of this kind may well be undertaken by individual institutions or 
better by a considerable group of institutions in collaboration with 
each other. 

Relative emphasis on the varism* mb jeHaiat ter fh hh hi hfjr/euU 
tural instructwn.— The emphasis given in\gricultural instruction 
to the various subject-matter fields lias been the subject of much dis- 
cussion within institutions and by the general public. Do the col- 
leges give too much attention to production and not enough to mar- 
keting and economic relationships between agricultural and other 
industrial groups or between agriculture and business? Are recent 
trends in the use of power on the farm and the development of com- 
mercial agriculture given the consideration that they should have? 
Are rural education and the social relationships of rural people 
given sufficient emphasis? 

One significant indication of the -trend with reference to these 
matters is found in the departmental organization within the agri- 
cultural group. In the areas of agricultural economics and market- 
ing especially the agricultural divisions show a Significant develop- - 
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ment. of departments appropriate to these fields. From 1916 to 
1927-28, a period of 12 years, 25 departments in agricultural eco- 
nomics {under different names, such- as agricultural economics and 
farm management, rural economics, economics and sociology, mar- 
keting and rural finances) have been organized in as many colleges 
out of 42 reporting on this point, while during the entire previous 
history of thei institutions only 7 such departments were reported. 
Although courses in economics were given in practically all these 
institutions before the departments were organized and are now 
given universally in the land-grant colleges, larger emphasis on these 
subjects has come with the organization of departments whose pri- 
mary function it is to study and teach phases of ecoiromics which 
have a special and intimate relationship to agricultural marketing 
and finance, the use of lund, farm organizations, and rural move- 
ments. Rural social conditions also a/e given considerable attention 
in these or other departments of many institutions. 

Fhe emphasis on subjects relating to the rapid development of farm 
machinery and to the increasing use of power in agriculture is 
indicated by the organization of agricultural engineering depart- 
ments (under such names as agricultural engineering, farm mechanics, 
farm machinery, and rural engineering) in 24 institutions since 1901, 

17 of which have been established since 1911. . Where such depart- 
ments have not been organized agricultural engineering subjects are 
taught in other agricultural departments or in the engineering group. 

Beginning with the period K>06 to 1910 much thought has been 
given to problems of rural* education. Departments of agricultural 
education (under such names as agricultural education, rural educa- 
tion. vocational education, vocational teaching, and rural vocational 
education) have been organized in 22 institutions of the 44 reporting. 
Three of these came during the period 1906-1910, 6 from 1911 to 1915, 
and 13 from 1916 to 1928. In the remaining institutions this work 
is given in some other department. The development of agricultural 
instruction in the high schools of the country under the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Act since 1917 has given much impetus to this work. 

In addition to the evidence of development in instruction afforded 
hj ( i cation of departments devoted to specific fields the facts regard- 
ing course offerings furnish significant testimony concerning emphasis * 
and distribution among subjects. From the data that have been 
assembled concerning the type and number of courses offered and 
- t,le enrollments in them for 1927-28, Table 8 has been prepared 
showing certain major groups of courses, the number of institutions 
reporting on each group, the average number of courses with credit 
hours and the, average number of student credit hours of enrollment. 

Ihe result is an indication of the work given during 1927-28 in 
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economic and other fields. Although the table represents the offer- 
ings of no single institution it is of inte^st us indicating -the national 
situation with reference to agricultural offerings. Tn the groupings 
used, crops and soils are included in agronomy, plant and animal 
breeding with genetics, although in most institutions'they are offered 
in agronomy or animal husbandry'; feeding courses with nutrition; 
farm buildings with agricultural engineering; agricultural economies 
• with economics; ajid bees with entomology. ' • 

i 

8 /r*° Wr i r * tll< currirula in agriculture conducted in 1921-28 

with the number ‘rf institutions reporting for each group, average number ot 
course* and credit hours giitcn, and average undergraduate student credit 
hours enrollment * 


Courses given 


Agricultural engineering 

Agronomy 

Animal husbandry 

Bacteriology 

Dairy production ' 

Dairy manufacture's. 

Economics 

Entomology ”]*”* 

farm managornent 

Tloriculture ’’’’’’ 

Forestry 

Oenctics and plant anti animal breeding 

Horticulture " 

Landscape gardening 

Nutrition and animal feeding... IIT™!.! 
Plant pathology. ’ - 

poultry 

Veterinary science 111111111!' 

Vocational education " [ 


3 : 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
reporting 

Avcrnge 

number 

courses 

given 

A vrragp 
number 
credit 
hours 

A vrrage 
number 
student 

credit 
hours en- 
rollment 


3 

4 

6 

37 

10. 

22 1 

1 

361. 2 

43 

13 

30. r, 

r. 154 

42 

10 

22 H 

41.17 

27 

6 

13. 1 

mi 

311 

9 

1.14 

239 1 

3H 

5 

113 

111 

36 

11' 

27.2 

721.4 

33 

7 

17 

2217 

35 

3 

6.7 

1 11 fi 

20 

4 

11.3 

107.5 

20 

13 

29.2 

60l.fi 

40 

5 

13 

1S2 

40 

11 

20.7 

3320 

27 

4 

12.6 

222 fi 

33 

* 2.0 

7.9 

1321 

26 

5 

12 8 

117.8 

38 

6 

- 114 

KAfi 

29 

3 

9. 1 

132 f 

26 

8 

17.7 

28&0 


The table shows that a larger emphasis as indicated by student 
credit-hour enrollment is given to agronomy than to any other group 
of subjects. Agronomy deals with plants and plant growth, field 
and forage crops and the soils iff which they are produced ; in other 
words, plant life, its environment, and many of its relationships. 
These matters are basic to the agricultural industry and, therefore, 
will always be emphasized in agricultural curricula. Horticulture, 
plant pathology, and entomology alscf deal primarily with plant pro- 
duction and add further to the emphasis given to production. 

Next come animal husbandry, dairy production, and poultry pro- 
duction. These with veterinary science, nutrition, and feeding con- 
stitute a group of subjects dealing with animal production. They 
wilnilways receive emphasis for the same reason that plant produc- 
tion is emphasized. Genetics and plant and animal breeding are > 
closely related to fdant and animal growth and development and 
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will remain in offerings for agricultural students. It is clear that 
only when plants and animals have been produced is there anything 
• to market, and economy and efficiency in production in themselves 
are of large importance. 

W hat the table shows about offerings in the economics group, in- 
cluding general and agricultural economics, is of special interest, 
llie average total number*of student credit hours of work in econom- 
ics in 1927-28 us shown by the table is larger than in any other single 
group. 'Agricultural economics to-day generally receives more atten- 
tion in agricultural curricula than at any previous time. Not only 
are the students in many curricula required to take a certain number 
of ci edit hours in economics, but special curricula or groupings have 
been arranged in many institutions in which a student may either 
specialize in agricultural economics, agricultural business adminis- 
tration, or agricultural administration, or take a large number Of 
elective hours of work in this field in connection with general and 
special curricula. For instance, dairy manufacturing in many insti- 
tutions is now a highly specialized marketing group although many 
courses listed in it are taken by students in the more general cur- 
ricula. Moreover it should not be overlooked that in the so-called 
production course much time is devoted to the study of standards, 
preparation for market, market handling, market requirements, and 
market outlets. These phases are emphasized and receive considera- 
tion, therefore, both in production and in marketing courses and 
much is contributed in this way to the understanding of the eco- 
nomics of agriculture. 

Agricultural engineering holds an important place in many of 
llie agricultural curricula with an average' of 3C1.2 student credit 
hours for the 37 institutions reporting on this group. This is more 
than half as much work as is given in agronomy which includes both 
crops and soils, and is evidence of the emphasis on this subject in 
agricultural ^pstruction. The progress made in recent years in the 
use of machinery and of power to lighten human labor have made 
it necessary that the institutions emphasize increasingly the opera- 
tion .and use of machinery and equipment and the application of 
power to farm tatfks. 

Landscape gardening and floriculture are finding a permanent 
place in agricultural curricula in many institutions. As the country 
grows older more and more attention is given to home surroundings. 
Orderly and beautiful farmyards, homes, and countrysides con- 
tribute much to rural contentment and happiness. The professional 
curricula in these subjects are proving attractive to a considerable 
number of students, both men and women, as preparation for a 

distinct profession or as interesting curricula of general educational 
value. 
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Forestry is one of the major lines of emphasis in many land-grant 
colleges, 20 reporting an average of 13 courses in forestry with a 
total of 29.2 credit hours and 501.0 student credit hours enrollment. 
The comparatively large number of courses is due to the fact that all 
phases of forestry are included. The average student credit hours 
enrollment in the *20 institutions is larger than in any of the other 
subject-matter groups with the exception of agronomy and agricul- 
tural economics. Not only are there many enrollments in profes- 
sional forestry and a considerable number of graduates in forestry 
from the land-grant colleges each year (see Table 17), but forestry 
courses are required as service courses in connection with farm 
forestry ami range management. With the increasing emphasis 
upon reforestation, replanting of denuded areas, the planting of 
waste lands with forest trees, forest grazing, prevention of soil 
erosion, flood control, and protection of growing forests, the interest 
in forestry is likely to continue. ’’q 

The comparatively large emphasis on the subjects in vocational 
education, as already indicated, is the result primarily of the estab- 
lishment of agricultural instruction in the high schools under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. It was early realized that to teach agriculture 
in the high school satisfactorily is perhaps more diflicult than to 
teach many other subjects, since this involves not only classroom 
nnd laboratory instruction but practical' work on the farms in the 
communities where the Siqith-Hughes schools are located. It has 
been considered necessary, therefore, to develop a technique or 
method of teaching which makes possible a close correlation between 
what a boy of high-school nge does in school and his work on t he 
home farm. Those who are planning to teach vocational agriculture 
are required to take considerable work in vocational education. 1 ' 1 

Specialization in courses and curricula and clans enrollment.— 
Specialization in subject matter in agricultural courses and in agri- 
cultural curricula is the general practice and is the result of a 
number, of causes. First is the'general necessity for specialization 
in.practicaily all lines of endeavor in professional work, in industry, 
and in practical agriculture. The general practitioner in medicine, 
for instance, has given place more and more to the physician who 
specializes in certain diseases and to the surgeon in certain types of 
surgical cases. The merchant no longer sells meats, groceries, cloth- 
ing, shoes, oil, and gasoline, but meat sloops, fruit stores) groceries, 
men’s haberdasheries, shoe stores, and service stations for gasoline 
and oil are now the rule. The farmer, in spite of much exhortation 

to the contrary, keeps right on specializing in the production of 
■■ , ■ — ■ ■■ ■ 1 1 — ■ ■ ■ - - - '■ — ■ — ■ ■ — 

’•Sec Vol. ttl. Part III, “Teacher training,” tip. 113, for mure detailed dlNcutwIon «t 

agricultural teacher train log. . * 
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frni in or hay. in poultry, milk, apples, pears or cherries, truck crops, 
flowers, and even foxes. He has found that with a reasonable deirree 
of specialization he obtains the largest economic return. 

The agricul fill'll I, institutions are called upon to meet the new situa- 
tion and to provide instruction relating to the im\ny specialties on the 
farms and to many business enterprises such as the feed and seed 
business, the fertilizer business, and the farm 'machinery business and 
others closely associated with the farming industry. For this reason 
• if for no other, tfie agricultural institutions have found it necessary 
lo offer numerous courses, many of them highly specialized in 
character. *. •* ' 


Agricultural teachers to became nuthoj’ities in their lines have 
found it necessary to specialize in comparatively narrow fiehls since 
the subject matter in any one field now is so voluminous that no one 
can hope to he fully informed in many. The student who comes to 
study agriculture wants work in some particular line. He is inter- 
ested in dairying, poultry, horticulture, animal husbandry, or other 
specialized fields, and finis'' reflecting the situation on the farms and 
in agricultural business. All these forces und influences have been 
working in one direction — specialization in courses and in curricula. 

There are also some less legitimate reasons which have had con- 
siderable influence in this direction. A teacher who does much 
research as a .member of the staff of the agricultural experiment 
station for instance, becomes so engrossc# in his specialty that it 
looms exceptionally large in hisoown thinking. He tends to divide 
and subdivide the subject into its highly specialized details. The 
courses that he offers reflect much of this detail. 


‘Specialization in courses has made it noegssary to adopt devices 
whereby a student, may' not have his energies scattered as a result, 
of pursuing a large number of detailed, unrelated courses. The 
preparation of set curricula in which related and supplementary 
courses are grouped according to the best judgment of a depart- 
ment, the agricultural faculty, and the dean; the arrangement of 
departmental groups of courses from which a student must select a 
number; the adoption of a system of majors and minors in which » 
student must take a certain number of hours of related subject 
matter in one department or field as a major, and a smaller number 
of another department or field as a minor; and the arrangement of 
the curriculum so fts to cover a more general field during the first - 
two years and some special field or fields during the junior and 
senior years, are devices to permit specialization and still keep it t* 

within bounds. * ' 

. % 

In six iiiKtitulfonR tlip organization set curricula Is the practice. In 13 
•Institutions depart mental groupings of courses are arranged and the student 
selects his work on the bunls of so fanny required hoars in ouch grouping. 
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Arrangement of curricula by majors and minors Is the prnctlce in five insti- 
) tutions, and in four others free election of socialized courses is permitted. A 
combination of any two of ypese methods such as a set curriculum with a num- 
ber of free electives, majors and minors with free electives, or departmental 
groupings with majors or minors are practiced in the others. 

Service Courses for Agricultural Students 

A large part of the subject matter for students in agricultural 
curricula is in othe^ subjects than those offered by the agricultural 
staff. Included here are frequently the ^xisic sciences, chemistry, 
physics, botany, zoology, and geology and universally English, lit- 
erature, languages, music, and other humanistic subjects. More than 
one-half of all work taken by students in the 4-year agricultural 
curricula is in subjects belonging to these groups. 

•It is af once evident that if the agricultural curricula in the land- 
grant colleges are to be satisfactory, a high grade of work in these 
service courses is essential. Not only is an able and well-trained staff 
for this work necessary, but its members should understand the re- 
lationships of these subjects to the basic and applied courses in 
agriculture. This work provides the means whereby the agricultural 
student is assisted to get a vision of the relationships between 'agri- 
culture and the basic sciences, between agricultural industry and 
other phases of economic life, and between the rural and other ele- 
ments of society. 

Ayhere service courses are not satisfactory and changes are neces- 
sary or when additional service courses are needed this usually 
becomes the subject of discussion and negotiation between the de-. 
fwirtments involved. 

These discussions are arranged either by the departments themselves, by the 
deans' offices, or by both. In 19 Institutions both these officers and the depart- 
ments take part In these conferences. In 11 the departments u loner n ml ad- 
ministrative officers alone in 2. A standing committee bundles the mutter in 
9 Institutions, cooperates with the administrative officers in 5 instances, and 
the agricultural faculty in 2, and the faculty cooperates with the ndmlnlslra- ' 
tive officers in 4. - 

If these conferences, however handled, are conducted with a view 
to promoting the best interests of the student and selfish depart- 
mental interests are disregarded, they should qpntribute to better 
understanding and agreement as to new service courses needed or 
changes that should be made in 'existing courses. Nevertheless such 
consideration in the abstract or upon the basis of existing knowl- 
edge will never solve all the problems involved. Continued and 
thorough -going experimentation in educational values and results 
under controlled conditions must afford a new basis Jor dealing with 
course and curriculum offerings. This process is hardly started in 
the land-grant institutions. ' 
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Service courses in the basic sciences are regarded as generally 
satisfactory in 2 2 of the 35 institutions reporting on this point, some 
satisfactory and some not satisfactory in 4 and unsatisfactory in 9. 
There is little criticism of the technique acquired by students in 
these courses. The most common complaints are first, that they fail 
to bring out the relationship between thgbasic sciences and their 
agricultural applications; second, that the'courses are limited to 
specialized aspects not desired by students of agriculture; and third, 
tlhit the courses do not give adequate preparation in knowledge of 
facts and principles needed in the courses in agriculture. 

The Service courses in the humanities are more generally regarded 
as satisfactory. Only three institutions report that they are not. 
One says that the custom is to take it for granted that what is 
presented in such courses is satisfactory, while another says that the 
elective English courses do not quite fit the need of agricultural 
students, many of whom have no background of good English usage. 
Since the English teacher has a duty to all the students of the insti- 
tution, whether in agriculture, m engineering, in home economics, or 
in sciences and arts, it is not to be wondered at that there should be 
some criticism of the services given to students of certain applied 
curricula. 

On the other hand, because of the high specialization in so many 
of the courses pffered, it often is difficult for agricultural students to 
obtain satisfactory electives in English. The teachers of English 
quite frequently ami very naturally think in terms of the major in 
English and give work accordingly rather than for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of students in applied fields. TJie result, is that 
English and other liberal subjects, excellently taught from the liberal 
. standpoint, fail to function as a liberalizing element in the agricul- 
tural major. There is abundant opportunity for tenchers'of English 
to exercise ingenuity in the selection of materials for discussions, 
themes, and papers for the students specializing in the various ap- 
plied curricula. 

One result where service courses are not satisfactory or where 
there is considerable difficulty in keeping them so, is a tendency in 
some institutions to duplication of courses between the arts and 
sciences and the agricultural unit. For instance, if plant physiology * 
is not given satisfactorily to agricultural students by the department 
of Ivotany, the horticultural department may offer a course in plant 
nutrititm or nutrition of horticultural plants which measurably par- 
allels the regular course in plant physiology. There are similar 
opportunities for duplication in bacteriology, chemistry, entomology, 
geology, and physics and perhaps ethers. Although 35 institutions 
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report that there is no tendency in this direction, other evidence indi- 
cates that this field needs careful consideration and study in every 
institution. 


Within the agricultural division itself there are many places where 
duplication nmy occur, ’as in animal nutrition, plant and animal 
breeding, crops and soils, and in management courses. Through 
dose cooperation between departments us reported by 30 institu- 
tions, supplemented by course syllabi in eight, and working back 
from curricula to courses rather than from courses to curricula in 
seven, and by the careful attention given to this matter on the part of 
department heads and deans of agriculture, it is the judgment of 38 
institutions that there is no undue duplication in courses within 
the agricultural unit Only three report, that such duplication 
exists. It is probable, however, that if a careful study of this matter 
were made by individuals or committees in the various institutions, 
a good many instances of excessive overlapping would be found, 
with consequent opportunity for correction and improvement. 

Certain subjects required in agricultural curricula ami ir/trre they 
are taught. — A number of subjects required in the curricula for 
students in undergraduate agriculture may be offered in one or more 
than one of two or three major divisions of the institution. These 
subjects and where they are taught are indicated in Table 1). The 
emphasis given these subjects, the number of students selecting them, 
administrative convenience, personnel, and costs, are some of the 
factors which help to determine in \yliich departments or major 
divisions they are placed. Their position in the organization often 
influences the manner in which they are taught and their subject- 
matter content. When, for instance, agricultural chemistry is given 
by the college of agriculture, it is entirely likely* that the teaching 
staff is selected partly on the basis of its appreciation and under- 
standing of the relations between so-called pure chemistry ami 
chemistry applied to agriculture and that these relations are made 
more clear in the classroom and laboratory than if the subject is 
given in a department of chemistry in which the purpose may be to 
develop chemists and chemical engineers. On the other hand, when 
chemistry is taught in the agricultural division it may be that the 
broader aspects of the subject are not sufficiently emphasized and 
that the relation of agricultural chemistry to industry is not brought 
out as clearly as when taught in a division that serves students in a 
number of allied fields. Careful detailed study should be made 
upon a comparative basis in order to determine the facts with 
reference to these matters und the effects of different practices upon 
the subsequent work of students, r 
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Tabus i) —Huhjvcl* required in agricultural curricula and major division* in * 

irhieh they are taught 


Subject 


College" 
of agri- 
culture 


Arts and 
sciences, 
science, 
applied 
science, 
Industrial 
science, 
and lib- 
eral arts 


Other 


i 


Accounting £ 

r i is 

11 

Agricultural cheBsirv. 

19 

23 

Agricultural economics. 

35 

5 

Agricultural education i 

26 

4 

Agricultural engineering. .... 

'66 


Animal breeding. 

45 


bacteriology.. : 

22 

23 

Hot any j 

*1* 

*31 

Drawing . 

1 13 

9 

Entomology. 1 

33 

14 

benches 

5 35 

13 

Home economics 

20 

4 

Landscape art design... . . . 

36 

3 

blunt materials.. 

37 

2 

Marketing. r 1 

34 

6 

bhvsics* . ... 1 

* 5 

37 

Plant breeding 

44 

1 

1 ‘hint palhologv 

28 

19 

I'lant l liysioloKv. 

19 

28 

2«ologv 

* 14 

33 


4 


16 in husiness administration, commerce, or eco- 
nomics. 

3 in chemistry. 

5 in business administration, commerce, or economics. 
l. r > in education. 

6 in engineering or architecture. 

2 in veterinary science; 2 in medicine. 

: 23 in engineering or architecture. 


19 home economics and women’s colleges: 3 education. 
1 education; 3 engineering or arch i texture. 

1 education. 

6 in business ad mi nisi rat ion, commerce, or oconomics. 
6 engineering or architecture. 


1 

1 f» in |Wt only, the remainder in commerce, business or science, and arts 
7 3 in part only. 

5 I m part only.* t 

* In school of physics in 1 institution and physics and chemistry* in another. 
1 2 in purl only. 


In this connection it is interesting t<> note that agricultural chemistry is 
tuuKlit ns a part of the work of the college of agriculture in It) institutions, 
in t he arts anil sciences division in 23, ami in a school of chemistry in 8. 
The majority of institutions apparently feel that the work ttlren in chemistry 
when taught in other ■divisions than agriculture Is satisfactory for agricultural 
students. 

Agricultural engineering is a part of the work of the college of 
agriculture iu 38 institutions and of engineering colleges in 
Where it is taught in the college of agriculture, the phases of engi- 
neering which deal with its application to farm structures, to drain- 
age, to farm machinery, to equipment of all kinds, and to use of 
power on the farm are more likely to be stressed than when it is 
{aught by the staff of the college of engineering where basic prin- 
ciples of design aifd construction are emphasized. > 

the work in agricultural education is handled as a part of the 
work of the college of agriculture in 22 institutions, in the school of 
education in 15, and in arts and sciences in 4. Where it is in the 
college of agriculture the teaching personnel is more likely to be 
selected because of training in agriculture and because^of practical 
agricultural experience than if selected bvLihe school of education. 
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As a result the student will feel just as much at homo in the agri- 
cultural education classes as he will, for instance, in a class in 
agronomy. He is more likely to select vocational educational sub- 
jects as a part of his curriculum where they are given in the col- 
lege of agriculture than in the school of education. Undoubtedly 
these are some of the reasons why agricultural education is made a 
part of the work of the college of agriculture in the majority of 
institutions. On the other hand, such emphasis lias sometimes 
result in the employment of teachers poorly trained in education. 
When u.e staff in agricultural education is a part of the school of 
education rather than of agriculture, ^e professional attitude is 
encouraged. Membership in both faculties is a device that has 
been quite generally overlooked. It would seem to have advantages. 

The fact that agricultural economics ami marketing in 35 and 34 
institutions, respectively, are a part of the regulur work in the college 
of agriculture and of other colleges or divisions in 10 and 12 insti- 
tutions, is significant of the stress placed upon these subjects in 
agricultural instruction in recent years. As indicated elsewhere in 
ibis report, they are rapidly becoming as much a part of the curricula 
in agriculture as agronomy or animal husbandry. 

That botany, zoology, and physics should be handled oftener in 
the division of arts and sciences than in the college of agriculture is 
to be expected. These subjects constitute a large and important 
part of a number of the curricula and may be taken to advantage in 
that college by the agricultural student. Genetics, which is stressed 
particularly in plant and animal breeding, fits into the work of the 
colleges of agriculture and is given there by 35 institutions out of 48. 
Service courses in this subject for those in other divisions are offered 
by the agricultural teaching staff. 

It should not be overlooked that in some institutions it is not de- 
sirable or practicable to segregate entirely all applied courses from 
the corresponding departments in arts and sciences or in engineering, 
as the number of students enrolled may be too small to justify the 
procedure from the standpoint of expense. However, when the^ 
student enrollment is sufficient, the expense mav be no greater if the ' 
applied work is segregated from the basic work. Laboratories and 
equipment as well as teachers have to be provided in any case. The 
situation witl^reference to the place in the organization of most 
of the subjects discussed is deserving of careful study and review 
in every institution. The guiding principle at all times should be 
the best service possible to all students, commensurate with the funds 
available, whether such students are in agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, arts and sciences, or in some other major division of the 
institution. 


o 
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Farm Practice Requirements 


In many institutions there is a considerable enrollment of students 
in agriculture who have had no farm experience. Since it is felt 
that all students who receive an agricultural degree should be more 
familiar with farm practice than is possible through the laboratory 
work incidental to the courses taken, and since a large amount of 
practice is not logically a part of a course of college grade, many 
institutions require practical experience away from the college before 
the agricultural degree is granted. Twenty : six of 45 institutions re- 
quire additional experience to that rec«if«d in college courses. 
Only in 14 of these, however, is it required of all students in agricul- 
ture and only in C is the work supposed to be an integral part of the 
regular courses in the curricula. 

Those who mujor in botauy or plant pathology, in agricultural chemistry. In 
entomology, in forestry, in landscape art, and in floriculture, and in certain cases 
students from foreign countries generally are exempt from the experience re- 
quirement. In live institutions where certain students ore not required to have 
hum experience they must acquire ex|>erieuce in other work appropriate to the 
specialty which they lire studying. Students in forestry ure often required to 
spend one or more summers in pructioul forestry with the forestry service of the 
Smlc >>r Federal Government or with logging agd lumber companies. Students 
in tloriculiure and landscape gurdeulng may be required to tuke work in growing 
oi llowers and ornamentals under gloss, or. In the purk service of cities. Only 
in a few Instances is this prapticul work provided for at the institutions 
themselves. 

Where practical experience is required It Is expected that It be completed 
before the beginning of the Junior. yeur in 1 institution, before the beginning of 
the senior yeur in 17, -and any time before graduation in the others. The prac- 
tice work requirement Is administered by the ofllce of tie dean of agriculture 
in 10 institutions, by the departments involved in 10, and by other arrange- 
ments in the remainder.. 'Supervision In the hoture of occasional visits by 
staff men liters upon students doing practice work Is provided by 3 Institutions. 
Detailed reports of practice work done la required from the students in 15 insti- 
tutions and iu 0 of these cases also from the employer. In 4 instances reports 
from the employer lilone are requested. Practice woak equivalent- to at least 
3 mouths is required Id ' 9 institutions, 0 months in 10. und 1 year in 3. None 
hare n requirement of more than 1 year. The kind of practice work to be 
done is determined In various ways. In 4 Institutions this is the duty of a 
special officer in charge, of a faculty committee in 4, and of the departments 
concerned in 11. > 

For those without experience, practice work in addition to that 
which may be secured in laboratory exercises has been considered 
s very desirable. It has seemed reasonable to suppose that it should 
nWps^tudents to understand and appreciate the work in applied 
coursesbr to aid them to discover mistakes in their choice of training 
at a time when the error can be remedied. When a student has com- 
pleted his curriculum it is easier for the young man who has had 
experience to find a suitable position than it is if he is inexperienced. 
In spite of these advantages, however, it is desirable that case studies 
be njade to determine the facts in regard to the effects of farm prac- 
tice requirements, both educationally and practically. Such an in- 
vestigation is justified by the number of institutions that do not have 
practice requirements. ~ \ 
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Chapter VI.— Agricultural Students 


There is much interest on the part of the public in higher educa- 
tion, but understanding and appreciation of what an institution has 
to offer, or what higher education really means, are rare. It is the 
• duty, therefore, of every State-supported institution to make its 
aims, purposes, offerings, and facilities known to the public and 
to young men and women. Such informative activity should not 
be regarded as advertising or propaganda. It should be regarded 
rather as an_ explanation due to the people who support the institu- 
tions. They have a right to learn of the opportunities offered to 
young men and women by virtue of public taxation for institutional 
support. Acquainting prospective students with offerings in under- 
graduate agriculture is a part of this important duty. How it is 
done and an estimate of the effectiveness of the methods used is 
shown in Table 10. * N 

While 45 institutions reported on fftthods used, only 2(5 gave an 
estimate of their effectiveness. It is clear that in the judgment of 
these institutions cooperation with Smith-Hughes teachers, with 
alumni, with extension workers, and with high-school principals, and 
special care in correspondence with prospective students lead in 
effectiveness. This is to be expected, since such contacts are personal 
in character. Smith-Hughes teachers of agriculture and county . 
agents almost universally are agricultural alumni, and therefore 
they and alumni in other occupations are in the best position to 
enlighten and interest young men and women in college work. 
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Taim.e 10. — Methods used to acquaint prospective college students with work 
offered in agriculture and an estimate in the order of their effectiveness as 
reported bp 45 institutions 


+ t 

Methods used 

* 

Num- 
her of 
Institu- 
tions 
using 
method 



Order of effectiveness 



First 

i Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

1 

Sixth 

| 

Seventh 

Eighth 

f 1 

t 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

It 

Special literature 

37 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

3 


1 

( ’oUeire news service io week- 










1\ newspajjers 

31 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 


Cooperation of high-school 










prim ipuls ... 

29 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 



( oo f kerat ion of S ruit h-I I u k hes 










teachers 

40 

12 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 



Cooperation of extension 









workers _ 

39. 

4 

7 

4 

1 

3 


2 

i 

Cooperation of alumni 

38 

7 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

3 

Sjjeeial Held man to visit pros- 


- 








l«ective college students 

7 

1 

1 





1 

1 

Meetings of Sinith-Hughos 










st orients at college 

29 

3 

fi 

1 

3 

1 


2 

1 

Meetings of 4-H (lubmem- 










l>ers at college . . 

36 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

S|*eeml care of oorTaspond- 










P ence with prosiective 










students 

35 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


Other means 

9 

6 


1 

1 




1 






1 




Entrance requirements foi' a/jy*} cultural students . — The general 
entrance requirements for agricultural students are, as a rule, iden- 
tical with those of students enrolling in other divisions of the insti- 
tution and usually specify a certain number of units of high-school 
work or their equivalent. In {some instances a certain grade of work 
in secondary schools as indicated by the student’s record is neces- 
sary for enrollment. Special requirements, such as certain courses 
in mathematics or in foreign languages, may be specified in engi- 
neering and in arts and sciences; in agriculture such specifications 
usually are lacking. The students from secondary school curricula 
in agriculture (Smith -Hughes) are admitted to the regular 4-year 
agricultural curricula in all institutions (43 reporting). In Ver- 
l mont they are so admitted provided they comply with the regular 
entrance requirements, which permit of five and one-half free elective 
units. In Massachusetts Agricultural College students of this type 
are admitted to a coursedeading to a special degree. 

Special students are admitted' to the 4-year agricultural curricula 
in 39 of the 43 institutions reporting. Practically a universal re- 
quirement for special students is that they shall be 21 years of age 
or over. Two specify 20 years of age, and one 23, and four used 
the word “mature” instead of giving the age. It is understood 
also, and is specified in several instances, that they must demonstrate 
ability to carry the courses in which they register. 
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Special students usually are mature and come Tor a specific pur- 
pose. If after a conference with the department head or the dean of 
agriculture it is believed that they can handle the work in which they 
are interested, they usually carry their courses with facility. The ex- 
perience of many institutions justifies thd practice of admitting them 
to regular courses. Many young men of ability of 21 years of age 
* or over have not had the opportunity to acquire a secondary school 
education. Such men often are well-read, well-informed, and are 
capable of handling the college work. State-supported institutions 
undoubtedly should be in a position to give them this privilege 
when they want it and as they need it. 


Admission of students to short courses in ngrlcultare of less fhnn 4 years but 
of nt least 12 weeks duration is on an entirely different basis in most institu- 
tions. These courses usually are of secondary grade and an* so planned that 
those who have a common-school education may^nroll with honeflt. The usual 
provision for enrollment in these courses is completion of the equivalent of 
eighth grnde work and the attainment of the age of 1*1. 17. or Its years, in a 
lew instances the ability to rend and write is the only requirement specified. 
Completion of two years of high-sctfhol work is required in one instance and 
experience of two years or more in farming in two instances. 

Transfers from Other Institutions 


Because of the large number of private colleges and because of 
the growth of junior colleges, applications for admission to-the agri- 
cultural colleges with advanced standing are frequent. Applicants 
who have had two years of college work may reasonably expect to 
be able to receive a bachelor’s degree in agriculture in two additional 
years, whatever subjects may have been covered previously. This 
is possible when the first two years work has been of a character to 
fit in with the curricula in agriculture or when there is a large 
flexibility in the latter, with much opportunity for electives. A^hen 
this is not the case, it may take more than two years to complete 
the work in an agricultural curriculum even -though a student may 
have already completed satisfactorily two years of college work. 
For instance, much of the applied work in agriculture has prerequi- 
sites in the general sciences and the necessary work in these sciences 
and in agriculture usually can not be covered in two years time. 
Definite plans for coordination and integration of the first years of 
tile curricula in these colleges and the curricula in agriculture in 
order that transfer of students between them may be facilitated are 
reported from 13 institutions. 

The University of Nebraska reports that junior colleges in 
Nebraska are organizing their curricula in cooperation with the 
university examiner so as to correlate the work in sciences and other 
subjects with similar work, of the university, thus muking gradua- 
tion possible in two years. The Utah Agricultural College reports 
that junior colleges have their courses so arranged as to be similar 
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to the first two years at the agricultural college. The University of 
Tennessee reports an arrangement with one college whereby students 
may take there the equivalent of two years of work consisting of 
English, first courses in science, agriculture, and mathematics and 
then complete the work at the University of Tennessee. At the 
University of Idaho the branch of t her university at Pocatello has a 
2-ye^r curriculum. This is so outlined that two years in the agri- 
cultural curriculum may be taken at that branch and two years at 
the university at Moscow permitting graduation at the end of four 
; years. Iowa State College reports that three years of work at a 
private college followed by two years in agriculture at the Iowa 
State ( ollege permits the giving of a degree from both institutions. 

In Ohio arrangements have been made by the university and cer- 
tain of the smaller colleges whereby students attend three years at 
the cooperating college and two years at the college of agriculture. 
At the end of the four years the IhUfecdor of Arts degree is conferred 
bv the cooperating college and at the end of five years the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture is conferred by the Ohio State 
, University. •, 

In every State where, there are private colleges or junior colleges 
whose students in considerable numbers mav wish to secure college 
1 training in agriculture, it is desirable that these institutions and the 
laud-grant college in the State in which they are located take steps to 
facilitate the transfer of students from one institution to the other 
with little or no loss of college credit. Clearly, however, it would 
be wasteful and otherwise inadvisable for the junior colleges and 
private institutions to attempt to secure the expensive facilities 
required to teach agriculture upon the college level in order to accom- 
plish such ease of transfer. It would appear that such adjustments 
ns are advisable should be made by the agricultural college. It is 
probable that change of objective on the part of the student will 
always entail some apparent loss of time. 

The Smith- Hughes student . — Advanced credit toward degrees in 
agriculture is nowhere granted for agricultural courses taken in 
Smith-Hughes schools or in other secondary schools. In a compara- 
tively few instances certain college courses inay be omitted by those 
who have taken Smith-Hughes work and more advanced courses 
substituted. Connecticut Agricultural College,- the universities of 
Florida, Maine, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Wyoming, and the State 
College of Washington report from three to six freshman agricultural 
courses where this practice is permitted. Such courses usually are 
introductory, similar to or identical with those given in praclically 
all the agricultural institutions of the country to all students, many 
of whom! have had no agricultural -work. They are comparable to 
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beginning courses in chemistry, which, in some institutions, freshmen 
who have hud good fiigh-school courses in chemistry may omit 
substituting more advuncetl work. • * I 

The problem of properly caring at the same time for the student 
who hns had no agriculture and one who has had from two to eight 
units in Smith-Hughes high schools has not yet been solved. It may 
be necessary in the future to give some introductory courses in 
agriculture to all students who are not from the farm and who have 
had no agriculture and to raise the level of the regular required 
courses given to students who have had much farm experience or 
agricultural work in secondary schools. In no institution reporting 
have special sections for Smith-Hughes students been established. 
Apparently ft has been impossible to work out a plan whereby this 
could be done. 


The logical proeesa In evaluation and passing on entrance credentials of all 
regular and special students as well as those with ndvunced standing would 
seem to be for all credentials to go to the central office of the Institution for 
handling whether that la* known ns the registrar’s office, the office of the direc- 
tor of admissions, or by some other name. From the registrar’s office they umy 
l»e rt» for roil in oortnin oases to the oflieo of the dean of agriculture for review 
and record, and then returned to the registrar for permanent tiling and refer- 
ence. Students with advance standing mny properly be referred to a special 
Institutional or college committee for uetion and returned to the registrar for 
recording, 

SpoHnl students usually come for a specific purpose and their cases undoubt- 
edly should he referred to tin* divisions or colleges In which they wish to major, 
so that the dean of tin* division or special college committees may handle those 
eases with care and to the best satisfaction of the students and of the institu- 
tion, ltiroinmendnlion alum Id then lie returned to the registrar's office for action 
and record. 

Student Registration and Guidance 

The guidance a student receives through the four years contributes 
much to his success or failure. Hjll^y come to enroll with precon- 
ceived notions of whatrthCy'wish to take, which do not fit in at all 
with the offerings of tho institution or the sequence of work neces- 
sary to attain certain goals. They need careful guidance so that 
their work may be v. ell arranged and so that they may not be dis- 
couraged. Others who are less individualistic should have equally 
• good guidance throughout their college years. 

The institutional advisbry system is discussed in Part VI of this 
report dealing with student relations and welfare. The part of the 
agricultural college officers in such systems requires that the more 
experienced members of the faculty and those with a broad point of 
view be especially charged with student advisement. Normally these 
are the busiest men on the staff and because of^this the advisory work 
is often given to younger and less experienced persons. Always, un- 
der any system, the way should be open for students to consult the 
dean or the director of resident instruction who presumably is not in* 
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terested in promoting any particular subject, as is the case occasiop- 
ally with men who have highly specialized training. The advisory 
system, in spite of its limitations, gives opportunity for personal 
contacts of value both to students and to staff. 

Student Enrollment 

Student enrollment in agriculture in land-grant colleges until 
about 1890 was very small. The colleges Tiad not been established 
because of any large public demand for instruction in agriculture 
of college grade. Moreover, following the Civil War there was rapid 
expansion of the fanning area as the western fever took hold of 
soldiers and others alike and overproduction of agricultural prod- 
ucts was the result. Transportation was difficult and very expensive. 
,A mere subsistence from what was produced on the farm and a home 
were practically all the income that a farmer could obtain. Then 
iame the panic of 1873 and extremely low paices for agricultural 
products. 11101 e did not seem to be any real reason why young men 
should enroll in courses to prepare for an occupation in which there 
seemed to be such small promise. Parents and those wfiTTtook the 
lble of farm leaders then, as in the period from 1920 to 1927, advised 
their sons and young men who were fortunute enough to go to col- 
lege, not to enroll in agriculture but to study something else. Agri- ' 
cultural enrollment was not dt all likely to increase under such 
conditions. 

1 he depression of 1873 continued over a period of years and the 
pi ices of farm products increased very slowly. Sotne improvement 
in farm conditions came in the late seventies with .a setback again 
in the early eighties. Not until 1903, according to the records of 
the Office of Education, was an enrollment of 2,405 students reached 
in the regular agricultural curricula of land-grant colleges. At 
about this time new departments were established, new courses in- 
troduced in agronomy, horticulture, and dairying, and beginnings 
were made in animal husbandry. * - 

Demand for farm products improved and a much larger interest * 
among farmers in agricultural methods and practices followed, 
banners’ institutes were organized in many States, and college pro- ' 
fessors were in demand as speakers at these meetings. Here they 
talked of their experiments and of the results they had obtained and 
told how these could be applied in practice. Sometimes there were 
vigorous disagreements and the professors had to exert themselves 
lo prove their point. Often they were right and what ‘they propped 
roily 1 be applied. Farmers began to Imre more confidence ift the 
agricultural colleges and fn their recommendations. 
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Coincident with this movement came improvement in the economic 
conditions on the farms because of better prices. Improved machin- 
ery and rapid extension of its use took some of the drudgery ou t of 
farm labor. Further agricultural employments in specialized fields 
other than farming developed with amazing rapidity. A gradual 
change in sentiment toward agriculture anil agricultural e(Jucn™n 
became evident. This was reflected by an increase in agricultural 
enrollments. By 1910 enrollments in the regular agricultural cur- 
ricula had reached 6,255. The following chart shows the enrollments 
in the regular 4iyear curricula in agriculture for this period. 



With rising prices for agricultural products popular discussions of 
the high cost of living appeared in the general press, in journals, 
and in magazines. Experiment stations every year were turning 
out results that could be used. Good will toward and confidence in* 
the agricultural institutions increased and by 1915, a year after the 
beginning of the World War, agricultural enrollment had reached a 
total of 14,886 students, considerably more than twice the number 
five years before. By 1916 almost 800 more or a total of 15,669 were 
enrolled. j 

The agricultural colleges were in prosperous condition when in 
1917 this country entered the Great War. The response of the young 
men of college age was immediate. They enlisted in large numbers. 
The draft then went into effect. The effect on enrollments in agri- 
culture as well as in other college work was immediate and by 1918-lfc 
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'only 8.853 agricultural students were enrolled, the smallest mimfier 

dime 1012. , 

ll"‘ war closed. Ill the fall of 1919 there was a' great rush to the 
colleges which continued through -the following year. At first it 
was felt in agriculture as well as in other lines. The slogan “ Food 
will win the war." the demonstration of the dependence 'of* the. na- 
tions on food, the prices for food products during the war period 
resulted in a higher regard for agriculture than at any time in its 
history. . The fanner’s reaction was that of unbounded faith in his 
occupation and in its economic outlook. Those not in farming were 
impressed by the unusually high price level. The, result was an im- 
mediate increase in college enrollments— 14.275 agricultural students 
m 1919-20* and 14,493 in 1920-21, an increase of more than 60 per 
doit since 1918-19. In addition, this regular enrollment was aug- 
mented bv a large group of special students, most of them mature 
men who did not have the necessary entrance credits but who desired 
do benefit by the opportunities tfhat colleges offered. 

These conditions did not continue. By 1920-21 came deflation and 
the prices of farm products were soon cut in two. In a few months 
the great depression in agriculture which was to continue over an 
indefinite period' lmd arrived. The impossibility of making both' 
emh meet on many* farms, the lengthened days of labor, the econo- 
mic*4luit had to he practiced, and the profound disappointment of 
farming people during this period will inner be fully appreciated* 
by those who did not experience some of the hardships of thqse days. 

Business closely related to agriculture also suffered. Farmers 
were not able to purchase the farm machinery or make the improve- 
ment they desired and needed. They felt compelled to use less 
fertilizer. Much livestock, especially beef cattle, had to be sold for 
what it would bring- and feed consumption was reduced. Only ft 
minimum could he spent for seeds and plants. All this was "re- 
flected in reduced business volume in farm machinery, fertilizers; 
feeds, and seeds — business enterprises in which many agriculturally 
trained men are engaged. 

I he reaction from the situation oh the farms and in agricultural 
business was felt in the colleges. Farm leaders talked about the low 
estate Of agriculture. Others did likewise. Farmers themselves 
advised and urged their sons not to go into agricultural work. If 
they went to college let them study business, the professions, any- 
thing so that it did not lead back to the farm. After such advice 
only those cared to enroll in agriculture who had deep personul in- 
terest in agricultural science and agriculture as hn occupation or- who 
planned to equip themselves for such work as that of county agents 
and agricultural teachers. The result was that students who en- 
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Tolled in agricultural curricula were very much in earnest but their 
numbers grew smaller from year to year. By 1924-25 the regular 
agricultural enrollment had dropped to 11.715, by 1926-27, to 11^79, 
a point lower than in 1914. Only in 1927-28 did the tide seem to 
turn and agricultural enrollments slowly begiiv-to increase. This 
was continued in 1928-29 and in 1929-30. 

The changes that took place in agricultural enrollment during the 
period 1920-21 to 1927-28 are illustrated in Table 11 which shows 
the enrollments in agriculture during that period in 44 institu- 
tions. 11 It is clear from the table that the tide turned in freshman 
enrollment in 1925-26 and there has been an increase in the number 
of freshmen each year since that time. In 1927-28 this increase was 
reflected in the sophomore and junior classes so that the total enroll- 
ment in agriculture again appears to be increasing. 

Table 11 .— Enrollments in agriculture 1920-21 to 1927-28 by classes in 44 
% institutions reporting 


Class 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1823-24 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

■Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

S 

4 

* 

6 * 

7 

■ 

8 

9 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

4,564 
3,504 
2,334 
2, 137 

95 

76 

63 

54 

4,004 
3, 151 
2,747 
2,167 

* 

69 

M l 

P 5.188 
! 2,987 

_ 2,489 

P 2/615 

■■ i 1 

86 

69 

61 

62 

’ 3,831 

2.UI2 
2, \m 
2, 443 

139 

85 

66 

59 

Total 

Number graduated... 

12,529 

1,176 

288 

39 

12.066 

1,303 

280^ 

53 

z 13,279 
1,533 

278 

37 

11,546 

1,473' 

349 

1 

Class 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men # 

Women 

• 

Men 

* Women 

1 

i 

11 

n 

1* 

11 

14 

u " 

11 

17 

Freshmen 

3,784 

92 

3, 957 

131 

4,183 

102 

4,299 

90 

Sophomores 

2,797 

72 

2,611 

95 

2,729 

61 

3.052 

75 

Juniors 

2,219 

67 

2,106 

75 

2,035 

72 

2. 166 

65 

Seniors 

2,326 

63 

2,179 

76 

2,068 

6U 

2,013 


Total. 

Number Rraduated... 

*-r 

11,126 

1,345 

294 

62 

10,862 

1,366 

377 

48 

11,015 

1,283 

304 

83 

T 

11,530 

M.212 

300 

63 

• 


The land-^grant colleges studied the situation during the lean years 
und made a large number of adjustments in curricula to meet the new 
conditions. The emphasis since the war has been upon prices, costa, 
and how these may be reduced; management and the use^of labor- 
saving machinery; andTipon marketing. This emphasis in the ngri- 

11 These figures do not agree with the official figures from the Office of Education quoted 
above, Blnco they Include only the data gent by Inatltutlona In counectlop with the land 
grant college surrey t aud these Include aoine forestry students. 
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cultural curricula in the land-grant colleges has provided courses in 
economics, in agricultural engineering, and in farm management. 
New curricula io commerce, agricultural administration, and agri- 
cultural business have appeared. A more settled condition in agri- 
culture and a more logical and orderly thinking and interpretation of 
trends in agriculture and in industry also tend to show that the 
possibilities in agriculture are larger than the conditions of the last 
few years would seem to indicate. 

Enrollments in forestry in the land-grant colleges and Universities 
were first reported with accuracy in 1902-1903. The trend was 
steadily upward until 1913-14. (See Table 12.) -The decline that 
then set in was especially marked during the first year of the war. 
" ith the close of the war forestry enrollment again increased'and in 
1927-28 there were 1,076 students enrolled in the professional forestry 
curricula of the land-grant colleges. In addition, many agricultural 
students were taking such courses as farm forestry, general forestry, 
and range management as electives. * 


Table 12.— Enrollment of students in forestry in land-grant institutions 


Enrollment 

1902-3... I... 66 

Enrollment 

1915-16 Q 7 a 

1903- 4 26 

1904- 5 45 

1916- 17 2 . 1347 

1917- 18 

1905- 6 61 

1906- 7 

1918-19 ^ 

, 1907-8... i 3l 

1919- 20 a 452 

1920- 21 -r 9oi 

" 190S-9 jq 8 

1909-10 352 

1921- 22 ...I 629 

1922- 23' 

1910-11 > 393 

1923-24 

1912-13 .534 

1924-25 1 ofl 3 

J913-14 4 8 5 

1925- 26.::::::: !'S?f 

1926- 27 k mi 

1914—15. 436 

1927-28 1 076 


1 Financial panic. 

| War nnd Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
nejiendable data for this year not available. 




The rapid trend upward in forestry enrollment in recent years 
~ j 111 * l )t ' oome ft niotter of concern to leaders in forestry education. It 
is thought that it may lend to an oversupply in this professional 
. /roup. A national inquiry on forestry education, under the leader- 
ship of Dean H. S. Graves of the school of forestry of Ynle Univer- 
sity. is under way which will give more light on this question. 

• The high degree of specialization in agricultural curricula com- 
bined with a gradual decrease in the number of students enrolled 
m agriculture from 1920-21 to 1927-28 has had one result that has 
been the cause of much worry to teachers and administrators, namely, 
* a K'ftjhial decrease in the size of classes. Of 6,641 classes in 42 in- 
stitutions in 1927-28, 3,320, or 60 per cent, had fewer than 10 students, 
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«nd 064, or 14& per cent, had between *10 and 14 students per class, 
a total of 64.5 per cent of all classes in 4-year curricula in under- 
graduate agriculture with fewer than 15 students per class. This 
condition was not peculiar to any one group of institutions or to 
institutions with comparatively small enrollments. One of ihe 
larger institutions, for instance, with an undergraduate agricultural 
enrollment in 4-year curricula of between 450 and 500 students had' 
304 classes of which 167, or about 55 per cent, had an enrollment 
of fewer than 10 students per class. Another institution with a total 
enrollment of 350 to 400 had 200 classes of which 114, or approxi- 
mately 57 per cent, had an enrollment of fewer than 10 per class. 
On the other hand, in the 42 institutions reporting there were 502 
classes with more than 50 students and 142 with more than 100 so that 
while classes w'ere small in many instances, there also are examples 
of very large class groups. Table 13 shows the number and size of 
classes in 4-year curricula in agriculture in 42 land-grant collets 
and universities in 1928. 




Table 13 .— X umber an d size of classc* in Jr year curricula in agriculture in 12 
land -tj rant college* and universities in JH27-2S ( 


' Number 

Number of students In classes of 

classes 

Per cent 
of total 

“ 7 

Number of students in classes 

Nunil)er 
1 of 
• classes 

Per <*nt 
| of tntnl 

Fewer than 10 

JO to 14. 

15 tj> lit 

20 to 24 . 

2A t o 29 . . . 

30 to M . 

3." to ;w 

40 to 19 

50 to .W 

a 320 
964 
597 

464 

311 

218 

1.30 

135 

• 118 

50.(1 

14. 5 

an 

7.1 

4.0 

3.2 
1.9 

2.0 
1.8 

00 to 00 .... 

1 70 to 79. 

HO lo 89. , . • k 

90 lo99 

ioo to m .. 

200 or rno^e v 

Total 

! — _ 

- 

70 

40 

46 

111 

31 

.6,641 

U 

1.0 

.7 

20 

.4 

100.0 


Smair classes often are advantageous because of the close personal 
relations of students and teachers and because of the opportunity 
given every member in % class to express himself and to discuss 
the subject in hand. Such desses adapt themselves to the confer- 
ence method of teaching wh»e student and. faculty .member meet 
on common ground and the latter. serves as the informed leader of 
discussion rather than as a platform lecturef^'Clfi the other lmntl, 
in many instances the classes have been too small to provide the 
interest and spirit that come from numbers and the opportunity for 
friendly rivalry aiid emulation. Moreover, the cost ‘of instruction 
per student mounts as the size of the class decreases.' Salary costs 
remain the same whether tfie class numbers .7 or 25. The same 
nmount of classroom space and the same equipment often js used for 
n class with a few students as for one, two, or three times as many. 
The co^feature, therefore, must be considered. 
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.No institution of established reputation willingly lowers its stand- 
ards by refusing to give certain work that is required in a Curriculum 
or major grouping in order that the teaching staff may be reduced 
Nor is it an easy matter for a department head, dean, or president 
of an institution to say to someone who has been on the teaching 
staff for many years and who has rendered splendid service that his 
services are no longer needed. For many institutions.it has been 
ultimate that during the period of decreasing enrollment of am-i- 
cultural students, funds for research and experimental work have 
been increasing so that as student numbers have decreased it has 
been possible to devote more time to research and to retain the 
stnl practically intact, institutions have done their utmost to keep 
a competent staff so that work of as high a grade as possible might 
be given in the classroom and conducted in the research field * In 
flic meanwhile a change in the tide of enrollments has been looked 
for, which again would' increase the size of classes and reduce the 
eo>t per student. While this has been delayed beyond the antici- 
pation of many, enrollments in agriculture again are on the increase 
ami an increase in the number of students in the various classes is to 
be exported. Institutions need to be on their guard, however, against 
o\ crs| >cr i utyn 1 1 on i n undergraduate instruction if the economies to 
bo c\i looted *>*om increased enrollment are to be realized. 

Where small classes are inevitable because of limited enrollment 
am considerable specialization is demanded because of the special- 
ized flgr.ni It urnl industries of the State, certain methods may be 
used which will help appreciably in avoiding excessive costs of in- 
struction One of these is to offer certain work in alternative years 
making the curriculum sufficiently elastic to permit students 1 who 
desno such courses to take them, or to excuse certain students from 
certain courses heretofore required for graduation. This cun often 
bo done without lowering the standard of work or measurably re- 
dm;n,pr-tUe opportunity for any considerable number of students. 

mall classes also may be handled frequently through the con- 
ference or project study method or a combination' of both. Instead 
of meeting such classes three times a week it is sometimes possible 
to assign specific work or subject njiatter to be covered in library 
-study and in the laboratory and to meet such' students for help and 
advice once a week. The same or even better results may thus bo 
obtained without reduction of credit allowed and with less strain 

- * P ‘ ,, ‘ struct ®rs. Then ft g flin ^ is sometimes possible for one 
oat ler to conduct two small laboratory clusses simultaneously. This 
requires a certain degree of ingenuity and willinghess on the part of 
ie teacher to adapt himself to this method of teaching in order both 
o serve the stinhuits anil reduce the costs per hour of student instruc- 
tion. I urtlier studies of overemphasis upon laboratory periods and 
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experimental trials of more economical means of instruction promise 
fruitful results. 

riie matter of large classes also deserves further study. Care- 
fully controlled experiments in teaching certain specific subjects 
tmd to show that large classes are not, in some instances, undesirable 
Ihese experiments do not demonstrate that all subjects can be 
taught equally as well in large as in small groups; they do indicate 
t ie probability that for certain subjects on specific levels, the large 
class is no handicap. Only experimental trial and measurement will ' 
provide adequate guidance in determining when small classes ace 
wasteful of money and time. The importance of this matter is so . 
great, however, that the land-grant institutions are urged to carry 
on careful investigation of the- subject in cooperation with each 

nfhtir 


< ertain requirements for the bachelor's dec/ree.—Onfy a compara- 
tively small per cent of agricultural students, except those who may 
have come to the institution with advanced standing, receive their 

. dl Y 0eS ? ,6SS than f ° Ur years> In onl y 16 of 38 institutions are 
Mich graduates found, the number varying from a fraction of 1 per 

cent ,n several to 5 per cent at the University of Wisconsin and the 
North Dakoia Agricultural College, to 6.7 per cent at the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, 6.8 per cent af Cornell University, 
ant v° per cent at the University of Arkansas. 


Chapter VII.— Judging Contests 


Tho use of judging contests of various kinds to stimulate interest 
and Iceen rivalry within and between institutions has been, of long 
.standing in undergraduate agricultural instruction. They have bad 
a particularly prominent place in the animal husbandry and dairy 
husbandry classes, and contests in judging poultry, grain, apples, 
and other farm products are not uncommon. 

Contests usually are staged after considerable class work in judg- 
ing has been given. In order that students in classes from which 
contestants are picked may have the opportunity to see the best' 
stock, poultry, fruit, grain, or vegetables that can be provided, not 
only is much emphasis placed on having the best possible equipment 
of this kind at the institution, but trips are made by students and 
teachers to the better farms in the surrounding communities to see. 
and study the best that they afford. These may be followed by 
visits to county, State, regional, and national fairs and shows, 
where the best the country can provide is on view. Here this mate- 
rial is studied, and the climax is reached in intercollegiate judging 
contests. J b ° 


All of this is stimulating to students, and there are many in 
practical agriculture to-day who maintain that they got more from 
these trips and contests than from their class work- or any other 
student activity. On the other hand, they probably overlook that 
the trips and contests were the culmination of study, and practice 
and would have meant far less to them had they not had the back- 
ground of college training and experience. 

A number of problems arise in connection with these trips which 
to a considerable extent, are still unsolved. First is the matter of 
. J bse, ; ce and absences from all campus activities during these 
periods. How often, for instance, can a student stay away from 
lectures and laboratory in organic chemistry and be able to make 
up tins work to the satisfaction of himself and his teachers? How 
many class discussions in agricultural economics, in marketing or 
m education can a student miss and still get put of the course ’the 
same value that it affords those who are present every day? How 

h a im« € ~ l these tnps ’ wll ich °ften are considerable, be 
handled? Shall the student pay for them, since he is the principal 
beneficiary; or, because the institution has supervision over and pro- 
mo es these trips, shall the institution carry the expense? These 
and similar problems the institutions are trying to solve. 
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One of the first steps usually taken in that direction is a require- 
ment that all ubsenoe from the campus whether on judging trips or 
contests be approved by certain college authorities, from the head 
of the department in which the student may take his major work 
to the dean of the college of agriculture, the dear of men, or even the 
president of the institution. In one or two institutions the same* 
penalty is imposed for absence from the campus for trips of this 
character as for absence for personal teasons. In most institutions, 
however, when permission has been received for such trips, no penalty 
is incurred, but a student is supposed to make up the work imme- 
diately after his return to the campus. The next provision usually 
is a limitation of the number of days’ absence from the institution 
permitted for the purpose of visits to farms and judging contests. 
This is practiced in -15 institutions, while in 27 there is no such 
limitation.^In the 15 the absences may vary from 3 days in one 
institution^* 15 days in another and from a loss of 12 per cent of 
time that ^TCuld'be devoted to class work in 1 institution to 331/3 
percent of the time in 2 and even 50 per cent in 1. While penalties, 
such as loss of credits bVause of absence for this type of work, 
would seem to be entirely too severe in one direction, permitting 
absence amounting to 50 per cent of the student s class time is en- 
tirely too liberal in the other. On the other hand, when the absences 
incurred because of judging trips to farms, livestock shows, and 
other exhibitions are compared with absences of members of ath- 
letic teams, the balance is likely to be entirely in favor of the former, 
both in the amount of time used -and in the educational values. This 
should be taken into consideration when institutional regulations 
with reference to judging work and contests are considered. 

The matter of judging contests has seemed so important that the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities has had a com- 
mittee at work on this problem for two years. In its second report 
made at the meeting of the association ip Novemberj 1929, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were included : 

‘‘( 0 ) That no member «f n contesting team shall be permitted to accumulate 
more than 18 eredlt hours class absence due to tralniug for a contest. 

“(ft) That during the contest uo member of the team shall Incur more than 
six dHys’ absence from college plus time required for uninterrupted travel to 
and from each intercollegiate contest. (Teams that can not return home 
lietween contests may apply unused credit hours for training specified under 
the preceding paragraph.) 

“(c) Additional study In respect to methods and standards of judging and 
Instruction of different commodities Is Important. 

“(d) No student having an average scholustlc grade below that of the uveruge 
for the college or who is on probation or under discipline that will be eligible 
to compete In any Intercollegiate judging contests. 

“(e) Students participating In Intercollegiate Judging contests shall be en- 
rolled for at least a minimum full schedule qs required by Hie Inst Hut Ion.” 
While students In classes In which Judging work Is given mnv go with the 
class on the trips to surrounding farms and to fnli*,' participation In the 
coutesta Is limited to students enrolled In special work leading to them In 32 
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institutions but is not so limit<Ml In 12. In only 10 of tho 32 Ir the amount 
of preparation for these contests limited to that demanded for regular credit 
in tbe course. In the others more time is spent in training for these contests 
thnn the credits in the course would require. . 

The expenses of the trips in connection with these contests are paid in full by 
the students themselves in 21 institutions and by the students and institutions 
combined In 17. The expenses of the conches of tbe tenms are paid universally by 
the institutions. At Colorado Agricultural College. $400 is appropriated by the 
State board of agriculture for the senior stock judging team. At Purdue Uni- 
versity the board of trustees at times sets uside u small item to bundle the ex- 
penses of judgiug teams. At the University of Kentucky a definite sum is 
budgeted each yeur for this purpose, any additional umount necessary being 
furnished by tbe students. At Cornell University the transportation is cared 
for occasionally by the institution. At the University of California. Iowa State 
College, the University of Missouri, ami some other institutions, departmental 
or voluntary student organizations help to defray the expenses of judging tenms. 
Student activity fees are used to handle part of the exjtonses of judging teams 
nt the University of Florida. Kansas State Agricultural College, and Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. At the Ohio State University the winnings of 
college livestock exhibited nt the Stnte fair are used toward these exj>enses. At 
the University of Minnesota an institutional prize fund is called upon in part and 
business men In other organizations contribute toward the expenses. Regional 
shows such as the Pncific International contribute a part of the expenses of 
students taking part in Judging contests. From the assistance given by insti- 
tutions and numerous other methods used to help defray the expenses of 
Judging teams, it Is clear that members of these teams are recognized as repre- 
sentatives in activities that are worth while from the institutional standpoint 
whether this be obe of prestige or educational concern. 

* 

Trips for Practice Teaching 

Trips other than those by students in judging classes and contests 
also create a problem in n number of institutions. Included in these 
are absences from classes due to practice teaching by students en- 
rolled in classes for agricultural teaching. Specialists in education 
have long realized that such practice is an aid to good teaching. 
Supervised prnctice for those who are planning to teach agriculture 
in Smifh-Hughes schools, therefore, has become a requirement. Such 
practice. often may be obtained through arrangement with the local 
high school and with secondary schools in the neighborhood. Often, 
however, the necessary practice can be obtained only by taking trips 
to communities at some distance. These trips, in 22 institutions, 
create a problem of absence from other classes just as in the case of 
students who are studying, judging, and taking part in judging con- 
tests, while in 22 institutions there does not seem to be a problem of 
this character. In only 10 institutions has a special organization of 
the curriculum been arranged to take care of the difficulties incident 
to class absences. In most of the institutions the arrangements made 
are infoimal between the different members ofthe teaching staff. 


A 


Chapter VIII. — Conclusions and Recommendations 


(1) Preparing students for general fanning is no longer a pri- 
mary function of the resident undergraduate work of colleges of 
agriculture in the land-grant institutions. Social, economic, and 
educational advances require that t his fact be recognized frankly 
by the institutions and by their constituencies. 

(2) The objectives of higher education in agriculture are increas- 
ingly and properly those of preparing: First, research workers in 
the scientific and social fields related to agricultural production and 
distribution and to rural life; second, extension workers for service 
in the dissemination of knowledge concerning the applications of 
scientific and economic truth to the problems of rural living: third, 
workers in all types of business and commercial activities related to 
agricultural production, distribution, anil service; fourth, teachers 
<if vocational agriculture and science in the public high schools; 
fifth, public servants in the investigating and regulatory depart- 
ments of the State and National Governments; and sixth, overseers 
and managers of specialized and large-scale farm enterprises. 

(3) The basic problem of organization of agricultural work in 
the land-grant institutions is one of devising methods for inter- 
grating and coordinating resident teaching, experiment-station re- 
search, and extension activities. Tendencies in a number of institu- 
tions to develop research and extension in relative isolation from 
resident teaching require administrative attention. 

(4) Minute specialization of departmental organization, with ex- 
cessive departmental autonomy, tends, in certain institutions, to 
duplication of work, expensive instruction, and offerings inappro- 
priate to undergraduate work, especially during the first two years 
of the college coutse. 

(5) In view of the necessity for specialization in serving the 
diversified needs of mftdern agricultural research, extension, teach- 
ing, and business, and in view of the widespread development of 
public junior colleges, it is advisable that the land-grant institutions 
give consideration to* reorganization of the agricultural division into 
junior and senior divisions, with specialization delayed until the 
end of the second year. Such reorganization is in harmony with 
current tendencies in higher education and not incompatible with 
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any of the objectives of college education yi agriculture except the 
vocational one of preparation for general farming. 

(6) The standard for training for agricultural staff members is 
being raised in harmony with the development of instruction that 
, emphasizes scientific anti economic objectives. Continued emphasis 
| upon attainment of advanced degrees by the staff and upon study of 
subjects in education applicable to the problems of college teaching 
is desirable. % 

(T) The salaries of agricultural staff members serving for 11 
| months each year are not commensurate with thosS who serve 9 
months. An adjustment of the salary scales upon the 9 and the 11 
; months’ basis is urgently recommended. * % 

1 (8) Iho number of stftdents who enroll in agriculture varies with 

the condition of agricultural industry. This is true, although 
emphasis upon the training of research and extension workers, high- 
school teachers of agriculture and science, for State and Federal 
employment, and for business more or loss closelv related to agri- 
culture tend to make this variation less acute than when the objective 
is primarily a back-to-the-farm one. 

(9) Agricultural courses anti curricula, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, departmental development reflect a decided tendency to in- 
creased economic and social emphasis upon the part of the agricul- 
tural colleges. This trend has .not resulted in weakening of interest 
in the physical sciences. 


(10) Experimental scientific investigations of certain educational 
problems extending over a period of years and conducted coopera- 
tively and simultaneously by a number of agricultural divisions is 
recommended. Studies of this kind should be carried on in close 
cooperation with institutional schools of education or under the di- 
rection of educational technicians employed for the purpose. The 
following fields are suggested: (a) The different effects upon subse- 
quent student work of teaching certain sciences in the college of 
agriculture and in the other basic science divisions; (b) method of 
coordi nating the content of specialized courses in agriculture offered 
the first two years of college; ( r ) the effects of farm praotice 
•ffbirements upon educational progress and practical success; 
(</) methods of providing practice work for prospective extension 
workers; (e) the validity of prerequisites now prescribed with ref- 
erence to success in subsequent work; for example, general science 
prerequisites for applied work in agriculture; ( f ) the effects of dif- 
ferent combinations and sequences of subjects upon students of equal 
ability; (<7) methods of determining the degree and effects of the 
previous training of entering students (Smith-Hughes students 
especially) with reference to ability to carry on specific college sub- 
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jects in agriculture and means of adapting beginning instruction in 
college to suili individual differences of preparation (not mental 
ability) as are found; (h) the effects pf different laboratory methods 
and means of determining the most effective length of the laboratory 
period for each phase of a single course; (/)• effects of class size upon 
student learning in various subjects and during the different years 
of college work; ()) methods of instruction designed to increase in- 
dividual student responsibility; and (X*) requirements that may serve 
as substitutes for class attendance and their effect upon progress and 
learning of students in different subjects and at different levels. 


PART X.— ENGINEERING 


Chapter I. — Introduction 


Engineering and Engineering Education 

Engineering strives to provide better and easier ways o.f satisfying 
human needs. Since the passage of the Morrill Land-Grant Act in 
1S02 the achievements in engineering unit in other branches of applied 
science have resulted in a greater advance in civilization than had 
taken place in many centuries before that period. The electric light, 
electric furnace, electric storage battery, electric welding, X ray, 
radio, steam turbine, internal-combustion engine, aluminum, acety- 
lene, liquid air, submarine, automobile, airplane, cash register, add- 
ing machine, farm tractor, farm machinery, moving picture, phono- 
graph, concrete construction, steel construction, household heating 
plant, electric street railway, electric locomotive, power elevator, 
and many other inventions have been perfected during this period 
which have contributed to human happiness and comfort. 

Rapid growth during the same period in the nuniber and in the 
enrollment of the engineering Colleges of the United States parallels 
this expansion of man’s control over the materials and forces of 
nature. The rapid growth of our industries, public, utilities, and 
public works is dependent upon mien who are trained as engineers. 
In 18 G 2 the people of this country were concerned mainly with the 
production of raw materials, grains, cotton, lumber, and minerals; 
the few factories of that time were mainly concerned with tlve manu- 
facture of the coarser articles of commerce, and their product was 
valued in 18 G<) at only $4, 000, 000,000. To-day the United States is 
the greatest manufacturing nation in the world, with about 200,000 
.manufacturing establishments which turn out annually a product 
\ allied at more than $G0, 000, 000,000. The telephone industry, which 
dates only from 1876, has 20,000,000 telephones in this country, or 
about two-thirds of the total number in the world. The use of 
electricity since 1882 has grown until op December 31, 1929, twenty- 
three and one-half million customers contributed to the industry and 
two-thirds of the entire |>opulation lived in homes supplied with 
electricity. The automobile has 25,000,000 owners. Nearly one* 
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half of the families in this country use either manufactured or 
natural pas as fuel for cooking. The engineer is responsible in large 
part for these developments in American civilization. 

The growing importance of the engineering profession is evi- 
denced bv the following statistic^, which show that the membership 
in the four national engineering societies, which represent the 
branches of engineering most generally taught by land-grant colleges, 
has more than doubled since 191G and is nearly ten times that of 1900: . 

Table 1.— J/ ember ah ip in four national engineering noddies, J'JOO, HI Hi. and J!l 2S 


Name of society 

I Into 

Membership in 


founded 

1UOO 

tom 

1 . 

192* 

American Society of Civil Engineers . . 

1H.V2 

iHsn 

2_ 227 

7. Ml 
(i, 931. 
H, 212 
?u 7*1 


n T7 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

1, WA1 


I7.r«l 

X.S2K 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

1KH4 

i, 273 


American Institute of Mining buiI Metallurgical Engineers... 

1871 

2 , m 


Total 


H, 112 

2M h33 









The market for engineering training is no longer confined to the ■ 
strictly technical occupations. Executive and administrative posts ’ 
in complex modern industries and public utilities are being filled 
increasingly by those who have demonstrated a thorough grasp of 
the business and social implications of technical processes. 

IJ istory of engineering education an affected by the land -grant acts.— 
The land-grajit act of 18G2 did not originate engineering education in 
the United States. The United States Military Academy at West Point, 
organized during 1812-1817, wus the first American school of applied 
science. Until 1827 only 57 of the 500 graduates from West Point 
were civil engineers. Engineering education, other than military 
engineering, was started in the United States at the Rensselaer' Poly- 
technic Institute dn 1824, with a curriculum that was greatly influ- 
enced by the practice of French' engineering colleges. In 184}Xthe 
first cfas3 of civil engineers was graduated from the Renssefyer 
Polytechnic Institute. During the period from 1824 to* 1862 the • 
advent of the railroad created a specific and enlarged need for civil 
engineers and brought into prominence the need for mechanical and 
other types of engineers to increase industrial productivity. By\^ 
1862 four privately endowed colleges (Harvard, 1847; Dartmouth, \ ’ 
1851; Yale, 1852; Brown, 1854) and the University of Michigan 
( 1852) were added to the institutions giving engineering instruction. 

The Morrill Lsfnd-Grant Act of 1862 stimulated the rapid extension 
of engineering education, but did little to determine its distinctive 
form and character. The development of land-grant institutions 
made this type af education widely accessible to the industrial 
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classes, and many of the most notable engineering colleges of the 
I Tinted States were established directly or indirectly as a result of 
l the Morrill Act. From 1802 to 18<2 the number of engineering 
schools in the United States increased from 0 to 70; by 1880 the 
| number was 85. and by 1028 about 150. Only approximately one/ 

■ third of these engineering colleges are in land-grant colleges receiv- 
ing Federal aid under the Morrill Act, yet in 1927-28, out of a total 
engineering enrollment of 65,520 in 148 engineering colleges, the 
48 land-grant colleges had an enrollment of 29,528 engineering 
students. This means that .the land-grant institutions are training 
at present nearly one-half of the engineers of this country. 

Previous surveys of engineering education . — Engineering educa- 
tion has had the benefit of more extended and careful study and 
‘investigation than almost any other phase of the land-grant-college 
program. These studies are important for this survey primarily for 
two reasons: First, the field of the present survey may very properly 
be limited in large part to the areas not adequately, covered by pre- 
ceding studies; secondly, a summary of the more important results 
and conclusions of preceding investigations of this kind wiil fornTa 
T background upon which to Resent the specific problems of land-, 
grant-college engineering education in clear perspective with refer** 
cnce to the development of engineering education in general. 

The two outstanding surveys^ of engineering education ate the 
Carnegie Foundation Study of Engineering Education (1914-1917) 

. anil the study of engineering education by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education (1924-1.929). 

The first of these investigations was limited to the study of 20 
typical engineering colleges, including 8 land-grant institutions. 
The report., prepared by C. R. Mann, was published by the Carnegie 
Foundation in 1918. 

More, than 100 engineering colleges, including all of those that 
are a part of land-grant institutions, participated in the second 
study. Engineering societies, several important industries, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and the Office of Education 
of the United States Department of the Interior cooperated with the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. In this sur- 
vey voluntary study by individual engineering colleges was directed 
^■nnd coordinated by a central board and staff of the Society for the 
* Promotion of Engineering Education. The results of this study 
were published in the Journal of Engineering Education from 1925 
\ to 1920 nnfl llnve keen summarized in 16 special bulletins and 4 
i eports published by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
\ Education. Complete detailed reports are now in press. 
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The main recommendations of these reports follow : 

(1) Engineering curricula . — Neither report advocates any radical 
changes in engineering curricula or any modification in the rtormal 
length of the undergraduate period. Curricula longer than four 
years for all students have not received the backing of the engineer- 
ing profession or of industry. • • 

Both investigations report that American engineering curricula 
are too congested and recommend a reduction in annual credit hours 
to as a maximum; both also advocate that a student should carry 
no more thaasix subjects at any one time. 

Both surveys advise only moderate differentiation in undergradu- 
ate curricula. A common core of studies during the earlier part of 
the curriculum is essential to discover the abilities of individual 
students. A common freshman year is recommended for all engi- 
neering curricula, with major differentiation to be postponed until 
the third year. The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation survey recommends that in certain institutions provision 
should be mode for options which recognize the technical and func- 
tional subdivisions of engineering curricula. The findings indicated 
that engineering curricula have unity of structure as well as neces- 
sary interdependence of subjects; also, that the subjects follow each 
other in logical order and that the student is led from broad princi- 
ples first to the general and then to specific applications. 

Both reports stress the importance of the human and economic 
aspects of engineering. The Carnegie report favors special curricula 
in industrial or administrative engineering. The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, survey recommends that the 
economic and managerial aspects be'lncluded in all engineering cur- 
ricula, but advises that instruction in business and management 
should not interfere with the scientific and technical character of the 
curricula. Extended business training does not belong to the engi- 
neering curriculum, but can be obtained after' graduation as the need 
arises. A distinct curriculum in business engineering is not needed. 

The Carnegie report advocates the teaching of theory and prac- 
tice simultaneously, stresses the value of engineering laboratory 
practice, and favors an extension of the cooperative system of engi- 
neering education. 

* The .Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education study 
has revealed that the engineering curricula are not specialized and 
that the student devotes about half of this time to studies that arc 
acceptable .toward a degree in practically any college of arts and 
sciences. Soience, technology, and humanities constitute the basic 
parts of American engineering curricula. The present trends are to 
Introduce more specifically engineering subjects during the .earlier * 
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part of the curriculum and to place greater emphasis on general 
rather- than the technical subjects. It is recommended that a band 
of nontechnical electives, equivalent to about three semester hours 
per week, extend through all of the engineering curricula. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education investi- 
gation includes a study of the cooperative method of engineering 
education. This type of instruction, which combines practical ex- 
perience with scholastic training, is offered by 18 institutions, includ- 
ing 1 land-grant college. About JO per cent of the total enrollment 
of engineering students in this country is in these cooperative courses. 
All but 2 of the institutions offeringthis type of instruction are 
located in cities of more than 100.000 population, and only 1 is in a 
strictly rural community. An analysis of graduates from 2 institu- 
tions 'which are alike in environment, number of students enrolled, 
size and general quality of staff, and in quantitative scholastic re- 
quirements for* graduation indicates that there is no marked differ- 


ence between the actual results secured by the institution offering 
cooperative curricula and the one confining /its work to all-resident 
curricula. The type of positions occupied by both older and rectffit 
graduates exhibit a striking similarity. Tl^two s5'stems, when con- 
ducted equally well, produce equally meritorious results. The report 
>tutes that the greatest fault in the operation of the cooperative plan 
is that it may be used as a disguise for insufficient facilities, for an 
inadequate and overworked teaching staff, and for low educational 
standards. Further, constant emphasis on practical knowledge may 
lessen the student’s respect for abstract thinking and may be detri- 
mental to development of scholarly attitudes. 


(2) The engineering teacher .— Both reports emphasize the •im- 
portance of good teaching. The Carnegie report criticizes the au- 
tonomy of the departments of our colleges and advocates that the 
departmental organization should find out by experiment the time 
needed to *cover the subject matter. This report also urges that 
greater attention be given to the training of the engineer as a pro- 
fessional teacher and to closer cooperation between the engineering 
staffs and departments of education. The report also criticizes the 
piesent method of teaching mathematics and sciences to engineerings 
students and advocates the selection of teachers with engineering 
background for tliis type of instruction. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education study 
finds that, while inbreeding is not general, the present schemed 
developing engineering teachers is inadequate. Appointment of en- 
gineers from practice is recommended only in special cases and the 
enlistment of engineering graduates for a teaching career is advo- 
cated near their entry into active life. Summer schools for engineer- 
ing teachers, one of the results of this stuQy, will be described in 
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another part of this report. Attention is called to the fact that while 
earning from outside engineering practice is encouraged in nearly 
all institutions, the salnries of engineering teachers, even when sup- 
plemented by outside earnings, are decidedly less than the incomes 
of the most nearly comparable class of engineering graduates in 
practice. 


(3) The engineering student . — The Carnegie report Advocates in 
connection with the admission procedure of engineering students ex- 
periments with objective tests and greater attention to records which 
show youthful interests and achievements. 

^ The findings of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education Survey concerning the engineering students indicate that 
(a) the majority of entering students seem to choose engineering 
without adequate understanding of the work of the engineer and 
with little adult advice; (b) nearly one-fifth of all students admitted 
are conditioned and one-seventh are conditioned in mathematics; 
(c) less than 30 per cent of the students admitted are graduated in 
four years, and less than 40 per cent are ever graduated; ( d ) sec- 
tioning of basic freshman and sophomore subjects according to abil- 
ity and preparation is advised; and ( e ) institutions which can not 
require a high selective system of admission should consider the 
division of their program into two stages, the first stage to he used 
os an introductory and try-out period for the advanced studies of 
the junior and senior years. 

(4) Engineering graduates .— The .Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education studies reveal the following information 
concerning engineering graduates: The demand for engineering 
graduates exceeds the supply. The majority of the engineering 
graduates remain in the same line of work as their college courses 
or in closely associated branches of engineering. 

The engineering graduate advances steadily through' positions 
preponderantly technical in nature to those involving executive and 
administrative responsibilities. 

Conditions for the engineering graduate can be improved by more 
careful guidance on the part of the colleges in connection with his 
first position after graduation and assistance in an educational 
program after leaving college. Twelve per cent' of engineering 
graduates (more than 1,000) pursue graduate study and about 7 
per cent receive advanced degrees. 

(6) Supplementary activities of engineering colleges . — Sixty engi- 
neering colleges are carrying An organized engineering research and 
testing. During the year 1923-24 about one and one-third million 
dollars was expended for these purposes. Twenty-nine colleges 
reiwrt expenditures of this kind of $5,000 or more per year. The 
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greater part of engineering research is carried on by 10 institutions 
and about two-thirds of the engineering colleges maintain no 
organized research activities. 

Only six institutions offer evening classes in engineering which 
lead to degrees. Twenty-one institutions offer evening instruction 
which does not lead to degrees. Thirty-one institutions offered in 
1924-25 short term and special courses in residence. Sixteen insti- 
tutions offer correspondence instruction. Twenty engineering col- 
leges maintain radio broadcasting stations. 

(G) Engineering education in Europe. — Dr. W. E. Wickenden, 
director of investigations for the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, made a very exhaustive study of engineering edu- 
cation in Europe. The main conclusions of the study follow: 

A comparison of American engineering colleges with those of the 
most progressive countries of Europe indicates that engineering edu- 
cation in this country is effective and meets the need of the Ameri- 
can student better than the type of engineering college found abroad. 

Technical education in the United States, however, suffers by com- 
parison with that of other countries on account of its inflexibility. 
The most progressive countries of' Europe have several well-defined 
levels of technical education. At the top are the technical universi- 
ties which are comparable to the best of our engineering colleges. At 
-the middle of the scale are institutions designed to train for the 
junior technical and supervisory positions of industry. At the 
bottom of the scale are apprentice schools for skilled workers. 
The most immediate need for large numbers of young people in the 
l nited States is a briefer, more practical, and more intensive train- 
ing than that of an engineering college, a training broader than a 
^ti adc school und quite distirtct from the academic junior college. 

(7) Survey of engineering education- by industry . — In addition to 
the above two surveys by the Cs^aegie Foundation and by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, the National Industrial 
Conference Board carried on during 1923-1927 a number of studies 
pertaining to engineering education and American industry. ^The 
field for engineering graduates was investigated in 1923 for the paper 
and pulp, rubber textile, and metal trades industries. Of the execu- 
tives in these industries engineering colleges have supplied 10 per cent 
in the textile field, one-half in the rubber industry, 60 per cent in the 
papw and pulp business, and more than 70 per cent in the metal 
trades. 



Chapter II. — Position of Engineering in Land-Grant 

Institutions 


The preceding summary of the important findings of earlier sur- 
veys affords a point of departure for this report upon engineering in 
the land-grant institutions. This report is concerned wi«h data and 
conclusions which have been obtained through questionnaires sent 
to the land-grant institutions by the Office of Education of the 
United Mates Department of the Interior, through special visits and 
by means of the study of published information. 

An effort will be made to evaluate the place of engineering educa- 
tion in the land-grant institutions and to find whether it has any 
distinctive place among the engineering colleges of this country. 

The land-grant institutions rest upon the foundation of State and 
national support. Accordingly, considerable attention will be de- 
voted to facts which bear upon the distinctive services which these 
colleges are rendering to the public, with particular reference to 
contributions which relate to social betterment and economy; also 
information will be given concerning the status of engineering re- 
search and en^neering extension at these institutions. 

Before diseasing the facts concerning engineering education 
secured in connection with the land-grant college survey it will be 
well to record the interpretations of the land-grant act as applied to 
engineering, to analyze the attitude toward engineering education at 
land-grant colleges, and to appraise the objectives of engineering edu- 
cation at these institutions. These topics will be followed by a 
discussion of the findings from the questionnaires on engineering 
education at land-grant institutions with special reference to entrance 
requirements, special problems of the undergraduate student and 
the engineering graduate, undergraduate engineering curricula, 
trends in graduate study, the status of cooperative engineering in- 
struction, nondegree curricula in trades and industries, noncredit 
curricula in trades and industries, noncredit technological courses, 
industrial education other than engineering, agricultural engineer- 
ing, engineering research, expenditures for engineering education, 
status of physical plant and educational equipment, aid to engineer- 
ing education from industry, staff problems, and trends in internal 
organization. 
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Engineering Education and the Land-Grant 

The term Mechanic arts ” as^used when the land -grant act was 
being considered by Congress w ? as commonly employed synonymously 
with the terms “useful arts” and “industrial arts.” The diction- 
aries commonly in use at the time make it evident that Senator 
Morrill was justified in using the term mechanic arts in preference 
to engineering. Thus, Webster’s dictionary of 1855 states that an 
engineer is one who constructs or manages engines or cannons. The 
Webster's dictionary of 18G0 under engineer refers to: (1) Military 
engineers; (2) maker of engines; (3) one who manages a steam 
engine; (4) a civil engineer as one who constructs canals, docks, 
railroads, etc. Webster’s dictionary of 18G2, under art, states that 
the moderns divide tbe arts into the fine arts and the useful or 
mechanical arts; those arts in which the hands are more concerned 
than the mind are called “trades.” Apparently Senator Morrill did 
not use the word “trades” as his act was intended to stress the 
mental rather than the manual. The Worcester’s dictionary of 1855, 
18G0. and 18GG, under “art,” refers to the fine at*s and useful or 
mechanic arts. The Encyclopedia Britannica, dated' 1857, states that 
mechanics, applicable or applied, is a term which, strictly speaking, 
includes all applications of the principles of abstract mechanics to 
human art. The title of the Franklin Institute Journal (Philadel- 
phia) for 1857 was “Journal of the Franklin Institute of the State 
of Pennsylvania for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, Devoted 
to Mechanical and Physical Science, Civil Engineering, the Arts of 
. Manufacture and the Recording of American and Other Patent 
Inventions.” 

Senator Morrill in his letter to E. W. Stanton, of Ames, Iowa, 
dated December 23, 1890, makes the following statement: “Civil 
engineering in the agricultural colleges is perhaps one of the most 
useful branches of the mechanic arts that can be taught and, of 
course, it was included in the act of 1862.” 

The American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment stations (the predecessor to the Association of L&nd-Grant 
Colleges and Universities) adopted at its convention held at Port* 
land, Oreg., in 1909, the following resolution : ^ 

That It Is tlie sense of this association that the national laws which constitute 
the charter of the land-grant colleges distinctly prescribe work of collegiate 
grnde in agriculture and mechanic arts, including engineering in ail its branches 
and the science related to industries, Irrespective of whether the colleges are 
established separately or as parts of universities. 

The Secretary the Interior Department has ruled officially 
(Federal Laws, Regulations, and Rulings Affecting the Land-Grant • 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1911) that the following 
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subjects may be included under the head of mechanic arts in the 
reports of the treasurers of the land-grant colleges: Mechanical en- 
gineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, mining engi- 
neering, marine engineering, railway engineering, architecture, 
textile industry, ceramics, irrigation engineering, and experimental 
engineering. 

The executive committee of the Association of Land-Gra-nt Col- 
leges on November 13, 1914, reported the following definitions for 
mechanic arts and engineering: 

Mechanic arts Is a broad educational term, which includes engineerinp 
education as its higher or professional phase, trade-school and short-course 
instruction as its collateral and extension phase, and experimental and other 
technical investigation bb Its research phase. 

Soon after the passage of tie Morrill Act in 18G2, plans were laid 
for instruction in engineering, under the provisions of this law, at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at Cornell University, 
two of the most famous colleges of engineering. Purdue Univer- 
sity, a land-grant institution, has had a reputation mainly as an 
engineering college since its establishment in 1872. Iowa State Col- 
lege, the University of Illinois, the University of Wisconsin, and 
the Ohio State University, have all stressed engineering as one of 
their major fields. 

The foregoing evidence indicates that the definitions of Morrill’s 
time and accepted interpretations of the land-grant act place en- 
gineering as a required part of the program of land-grant institu- 
tions and coordinate with agriculture. The degree of its develop- 
ment in any .institution will be controlled naturally bv the local 
needs of the State or region served by the individual land-grant 
college. 

Attitude Toward Engineering at Land-Grant Colleges 

The American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations from 1885 to 1919, and its successor, the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, from 1920 to 1928, for a 
considerable period gave major attention to the agricultural divi- 
sions of land-grant institutions. This was, no doubt, due mainly 
to the preoccupation of these institutions with the problems of rural 
people who constituted ufitil recently a majority of our population. 
State legislative bodies, made up of those whose interests were pri- 
marily in agriculture, influenced the attitude of the governing bodies'* 
of land-grant institutions. 

The proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities is of interest in this connection. From the organization 
meeting of this association in July, 1885, until the seventh convention 
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I in 1893, no mention was made in the proceedings of engineering or 
mechanic arts. The addresses of the presidents of the association, 
who were generally land-grant college presidents, included matters 
pertaining to education, research,, and special legislation related only 
to agriculture. In 1893 a section on mechanic arts was organized 
and during the period of its existence from 1893 to 1902, it had a 
very insignificant ^art in the meetings. Very few of the papers pre- 
sented were published except by title; and very few institutions were 
represented at these meetings by engineering teachers or deans. In 
1897 an engineering experiment station bill was proposed by the 
engineering delegates along the lines of the Hatch Agricultural 
Experiment Station legislation. The executive committee of the 
association refused to sponsor this bill or to urge its passage. After 
unsuccessful efforts to receive recognition this “mechanic arts sec- 
tion" was abandoned and the engineering educators had no part in 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges until 1916 when the Land- 
Grant College Engineering Association, organized by the‘ engineer- 
ing (leans of the land-grant institutions, was admitted to the main 
association as the engineering division of the section on college work. 
Since 1916 the engineering divisions of land-grant institutions have 
received greater attention on the programs and in the proceedings of 
the association. A section on engineering is definitely organized. 
However, as compared with agriculture, engineering still plays a 
minor role in the management of the association. 

Agriculture and mechnnic arts were equal in the/Morrill Land- 
Grant Act, but one who is familiar with the interna/ policies of the 
land-grant institutions realizes that, except in verv few cases, the 
engineering divisions have received insufficient si^op/ The late 
Senator F. G. Newlands, of Nevada, at the Twenty-ninth Convention 
of the American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations held in Berkeley, Calif., in 1915, stated : 

Thus far the legislation wrnrdinc our land-errant colleges has heen In Its prnc- 
tical application more beneficial to agriculture than to the mechanic arts, though 
they were linked together in the origlnul act. 

The boards of control of only 23 land-grant institutions contain 
either engineers or industrialists. Of a total of 609 members of the 
land-grant college governing boards, only 49, or about 8 per cent, are- 
engineers. 

The attendance at land-grant institutions does not justify this 
seeming indifference to the interests of engineering as*a part of the 
land-grant college system of education. Even as early as 1900 at 
the New Haven convention of the Land-Grant College Association, 
n report was made that the graduates from engineering and. from 
agriculture at the leading land-grant colleges were in the ratio of 
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5 to 1. During the year 1927-28 the enrollment in engineering 
and in agriculture at land-grant institutions was in the ratio of 
8 to 3. The support for agriculture is none too adequate considering 
the present status of this most important industry. Nevertheless, 
governing boards and administrators might in many instances give 
more attention to the engineering divisions which are responsible for 
such a large portion of the student enrollment of these institutions. 

At the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges in 1925, Dean E. A. Hitchcock, of the Ohio 
State University, gave th*e following data of interest with reference 
to support for engineering and agricultural research: By 1930 as a 
result of the Hatch, the Adams, and the Purnell Acts of the Umted * 
States Congress, the land-grant colleges will receive annually from 
the Federal Government $4,410,000 for agricultural research. At 
15 land-grant colleges, which are recognized for their contributions 
through engineering, teaching, and research, the same paper reports 
that the amount expended for agricultural research up to 1925 was 
$37,100,404, as cogipared with $2,205,115 for engineering research. 
This means that in these institutions the expenditures for engineer- 
ing research have been only 5.6 per cent of the to?al appropriations 
for agricultural and engineering research. More liberal support for 
engineering research is needed in order to train creative leaders of 
industry. 
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Obje&ives of Engineering Education at Land-Grant Colleges 

When the Morrill Land-Grant Act was passed there was little 
understanding of the scientific problems underlying industry. For 
many years after the passage of this act the industries were unpre- 
pared to use scientifically trained engineers. The entrance require- 
ments were low in most of the land-grant colleges, and the facilities 
in staff and equipment were very meager. As a result, the earlier 
curricula of the land-grant colleges stressed shop practice, drawing, 
surveying, and similar subjects in order to relate instruction to the 
^opportunities available immediately after graduation. Instruction 
was mainly vocational and practical training was stressed. These 
immediately practical objectives have survived under conditions and 
standards of education unknown to the earlier forms of engineering 
instruction in the land-grant colleges. 

The staff and equipment have also been greatly improved. En- 
trance requirements have been raised, the number of special students 
reduced, and the time devoted to the humanities, to science, and to 
mathematics has been increased and the time given to descriptive and * 
practical subjects reduced. 
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Yet practical objectives have not given way to academic ones. 
Placing scholarship as one but not the only aim of education has been 
accompanied in some cases by a sacrifice of educational standards; 
availability of opportunity and the efforts to adjust entrance re- 
quii eincnts to conditions in each State have often resulted in admit- 
ting poorly prepared students; and interest in serving the public 
has necessitated in some institutions the introduction of special and 
short courses which are of noncollegiate and vocational character. 
Nevertheless, these distinctly American colleges are important fac- 
tors in training large numbers of men for responsible tasks in indus- 
try. These colleges have retained ideals of truly democratic educa- 
tion. They are raising the general standards of the industrial 
classes by supplying leaders who are good citizens as well as efficient 
technicians. 







Chapter III. — Student Problems 


Present practice . — The requirements for admission to engineering 
ar»e uniform in the number and in the kind of high-school units' 
demanded. The average requirement of land-grant engineering col- 
leges increased from 11 high-school units in l\)MT(->\\ institutions 
reporting), to 14 in 1010 (41 institutions reppHdng), and to 15 in 
1020 (40 institutions reporting). 


Prescribed umls.— I lie prescribed units vary from 5 to 13, but 8 units are most 
feenerully specified. All of I tie institutions prescribe t lie- minimum units in 
mut hematics, hindisli, physical or biological science, and social science. The 
general requirements are 3 units of iuatliematics, 3 units of Kinjlisii. 1 of pbvs- 
cnl or biological science, and 1 of social science. Duly in 10 cases is fo eijni 
language a prescribed subject. However, records of admission indicate that in 

r: 1 L° n CMSes sUul 1 ents 1 " ffer ulK ‘ i( ‘nt or modern foreign languages. Industrial 
arts and commercial subjects are often offered, but only in exceptional wises 
re more than three units mxvp^l in these Subjects. In the selection of the 
piesciibed science units, preference is given to physics and chemistry Pref- 

thrLergh“'n ,UaWS *"* ** UerUJ "“’ F,ench - »imiiisb, in 


Method of admission . — The land-grunt institutions, recognizing 
that they are an integrnl part of the public-school systems of their 
States, admit to the freshman class on credentials from accredited 
high schools. An exception of this rule is the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which admits only by examination. 

Sixteen institutions give either entrance or udvanced credit for 
industi ial experience. The aniount.grantod is usually four entrance 
units or less, and an examination is usually required. Thirteen en- 
gineering colleges grant credit for education gained through informal 
means, but the student must establish such credit bv examination. 

Intelligence and objective tests . — No institutions require for admis- 
sion intelligence or special objective*tests, although IT of the colleges 
are giving selective tests duejng the early part of the freshman 
year. Eight are experimenting with psychological tests. 

Admission with conditions . — Nearly all engineering colleges admit 
students with conditions. Nine institutions report that 24.2 per cent 
of all students admitted in 1927 and 21.8 per cent of those admitted 
in 1928 had conditions in mathematics. The problem of “condi- 
tional students” is the ftune at nearly all institutions. Many high- 
school students are unfamiliar with the fixed entrance requirements^ 
* of colleges and in large numbers of cases seek admission to engineer- 
- ing colleges without adequate mathematical preparation. A large 


1 A hlKh school unit represents the study of an.v subject for n school yenr of at trust 32 
weeka, with 5 recitation perloda per week, each of at least 45 mlnutca In length, or the 
equivalent thereof. 
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percentage of those admitted .with conditions have deficiencies in 
solid geometry or in algebra. In some States, land-grant engineering 
colleges report that they are forced to accept students who have not, 
iia.l even plane geometry. The large numbers admitted with condi-' 
tions have necessitated the setting up in many land-granv. colleges 
of special classes in secondary school algebra and solid geometry. 

Special Problems of the Undergraduate Student 


The replies to questionnaires show the following trends: 
Orientation of entering .students .— Nineteen institutions have de- 
vclopoil orientation courses, engineering problems for freshmen, and 
Lather special instruction to aid students in the early part of their 
engineering curriculum in obtaining a clearer conception of engineer- 
ing as a career, 

Sectioning of entering students. — Thirty-six land-grant colleges 
section st talents in basic subjects, such as mathematics and English. 
'I his method is helpful in basing instruction upon the student’s 
preparation. In sectioning freshmen, use is made of the student’s 
high-school record as well ns of mathematics and English aptitude 
tests which are given to the entering students in a number of institu- 
i tions. In IK) institutions students who are poorly prepared are 
assigned to noncredit courses in mathematics and in .24 colleges 
such students must pass a noncredit course in English before they 
are allowed to pursue Uie regular instruction in this subject. . 

Lengthening time for completion of curriculum. — Forty-one land- 
grant engineering colleges advise students who are poorly prepared, 
who are slow to learn, or who must earn a portion of their college 
expenses, to pursue a program which will take more than the regular 
four years to complete the requirements for a degree. 

('ompuhorg stopping places . — Sixteen land-grant institutions 
favor a compulsory stopping place at the end of the second year for 
those who lack qual ifications for the advancetj instruction of the 
junior and senior years. However, no land-grant institution is en- 
forcing selective admission to the third year. Engineering '/acuities 
are not iiT* full accord on this point; furthermore, it is Questioned 
whether a State-supported engineering college could enf&rce such a 
requirement. 


Special treatment of advanced students . — Only in one institution 
are students in upper classes placed on their own resources and their 
instruction differentiated very sharply from that jn tht> lower classes. 
In this institution successful experiments have been carried on with 
instruction by the lecture method to large sections of from 90 to 
300 junior and senior students. In nearly all cases the methods of 
instruction during the junior and senior years are not essentially 
different from those in use for the first two years. - # 
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Special recognition of scholarship. — To an increasing extent stu- 
dents of outstanding scholarship are given special treatment. Thus, 
8 institutions report special honor courses, 28 award prizes for high 
grades, place students of superior ability in special sections, 18 
allow such students to take extra courses, 16 allow the best students 
unlimited absences, 35 elect such students to honor societies, and in 
1 cuse honor students are credited with $25 per semester toward their 
fees and tuition. 

Demand for graduates and placement problems . — The demand 
for those about to graduate from engineering colleges has exceeded 
the supply. One land-grant engineering college reports that 210 
industrial firms recruited employees among t'he senior engineering 
students of that institution during the year 1927-28. Eight institu- 
tions state that more than 100 distinct organizations actively recruited 
their senior students during the same year. J’he number of com- 
panies recruiting from different land-grant engineering colleges 
varies from 4 to 210. Thirty-five and seven-tenths per cent of all of 
those who graduated from laird-grant engineering colleges in 1928 
were recruited by such firms or organizations. An average of only 
14 per cent of those who graduated in 1928 from all of the 49 insti- 
tutions were not employed at the time of graduation. The number 
not placed in the better land-grant engineering colleges is negligible. 

An average of 39 per cent of the graduates of land-grant engineer-, 
ing colleges find employment in the State in which the institution is 
located. This figure varies from only 2 per cent for a small college 
located in a distinctly agricultural community in a very thickly’ 
populated State to 85 per cent for an institution in a large' industrial 
community. 2 

Special guidance of undergraduates. — Forty-six land-grant insti- 
tutions give definite guidance to their seniors in the selection of the 
first position after graduation, and 38 engineering colleges encourage 
their most gifted students to pursue graduate study. In nearly all 
cases, however, a period of employment in practice is advised before 
graduate study is undertaken. 

The land-grant engineering colleges realize the importance of 
proper guidance for undergraduates. Nine land-grant engineering 
colleges have developed personnel systems through which they are 
endeavoring to aid their students in developing traits of personality 
which the engineer must possess, such as good address, cooperative 
ability, and well-balanced initiative. Five of these and eight other 
engineering colleges are giving much attention to placement of engi- 
neering students. 


* Occupations And salaries of graduates are presented In itart V.of this report, "Alumni 
and former utudento/* 
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Chapter IV. — Curricula 


infitW- tt ' leadmg t0 desrees m en ^neoring at land-grant 
si, nations are representative of the general tendencies in engineer- 

g id nut ion of the Imted States. -Q£the 29,528 students enrolled 
in engineering for the academic year ending June, 1928, at the land- 

frin n Ut, ° n f S ’ 19 P er cent are studying, civil, 29 per cent elec- 
1, I t per cent mechanical, 7 per cent chemical, 3 per cent mining 
anil metallurgical, and the remainder arc in other enginLring cur- 
ricu a. us 65 per cent of all engineering students at land-grant 

institutions are enrolled in. civil, electrical, and mechanical end- 
neering. M 

/*"* bclwe ™ ***** **d technical instruction .- The program 

' S I n,a ^ "P » f and mathematics, technologvfhu- 

.inanities, and military training and physical education. In Table 2 
average statistics (based on replies from the questionnaires) are 
given m percentages of the time devoted in the major curricula to' 
these subjects. I nder humanities are included languages, social and 

STS h ; s,0ry : pSychol °®’’ “ nd government.' Mechanics, 
113 draulics, thermodynamics, drawing, designing, shop practice and 

the applications of these and of the physical sciences ^engineering 
•ire given under techriology. * ® 

Tana: 2-Tlmc ievote, criem ' fa „ e i neerlw 


Curriculum 

- t 

Number 
of Insii- 
ttutions 
Report- 

Urn? 

% 

Per cent of time devoted to — 

# 

Human- 

ities 

Science 
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mathe- 

matics 

Tech- 

nology 

Military 
training 
and ^ 

physical 
educa- 
tion 

1 

2 

1 

3* 

4 

~ 

. 

wite ln . w|n , 1 ' 

38 

3.1 

30 

10 

25 

17 

14 

15 

14 

“/ 

27 

27 

27 

34 

40 

50 

53 

53 

4fl 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

SESEM «n*lnwrlng 


Mining and metallunry 

E hemical engineerini? 


111400° — 30— von 1 53 7 

1 
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The data in Table 2 check the conclusions reached by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education as a result of the 
survey of all of the engineering colleges of the United States; that 
is, that practically 1.8 academic years, or about 45 per cent of the 
total time in the engineering curricula, are given over to science, 
mathematics, and humanities, a type of general training which would 
be entirely acceptable toward a degree in any arts college. Engi- 
neering education can not be characterized as specialized- or illiberal 
only in as far as devotion of one-half of the time to technology 
makes it so. Land-grant engineering colleges are not attempting to 
turn out a finished product, but to graduate students with capacity 
to become engineers. 

A umber of subjects carried at one time . — The number of subjects 
* carried by students in the several engineering curricula, as given by 
reports from the institutions are summarized in Table 3. 


Tahle 3 . — X timber of subject a carried at otic time 


Curriculum 

% 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
rej>ori- 
ing 

Number of subjects carried 

F irish- 
men 

Sopho- 

mores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

1 

• * 

* 

S 

4 

4 

• 

Civil engineering i 

30 

40 

38 

24 

14 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

65 

7.0 

64 

a n < 

68 
68 
66 
A 7 

68 

66 

68 

67 

68 

Mechanical engineering 

Electrical engineering 

Chemical engineering 

Mining and metallurgy . 

66 i 6 7 

i 

j. 


Table 3 indicates that" the engineering student at the land-grant 
college carries at one time between six and seven different subjects. 
This practice was criticized by both the Carnegie and the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education surveys. More experi- 
mental information is needed to dehlonstrate the number of subjects 
a student may carry at one time most advantageously. However, it 
appears probable that the engineering colleges will secure better 
results by reducing' the number of subjects carried at one time to 
six or even to five. 

Quantitative requirements for graduation . — The replies from in- 
stitutions with reference to the semester hours required for gradua- 
tion are summarized in Table 4. 
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Table 4 .— Trend in semester h >urs required for praduaiiem 


Year 


Semester hours require^ for graduation in different curricula 


En, 


i^ioeering 


• 

Architec- 

ture 

a • 

* 

Ch&niml 

civil 

Electri- 

cal 

Mechani- 

cal 

1 

2 

J 

4 

4 

« 

1890 

128 





1900. 


156 

• 145 . 

165 

1910 

i m 

145 

150 

152 

158 ! 

161 

1920 

J Pi 
lJQ 

154 

155; 

155 

192.5 

HO 

117 

153 

152 

152 

152 

1928 

14/ 

1 1Q 

146 

150 

149 i 

148 


149 

145 

* • 

146 

146 | 

1 

146 


Mining 
and tael- 
all urgy 


144 

138 

117 

lo2 

147 

146 


Table 4 indicates that 145 to 150 semester hours are required at 
present for graduation. The trend in civil, electrical, and irftchani- 
cal engineering seems to have been to reduce the requirements in 
semester hours. This is due mainly to the reduction in the time 
devoted to shop practice, surveying, and drawing. A requirement 
of 146 semester hours is not excessive for an engine^curriculum, 
and particularly in the case of land-grant institutions' where an 
average of 6 semester hours out of the 146 is devoted to military 
training and physical education. 

Of the semester hours required for graduation, an average of 84 ' 
semester hours, or 58 per cent, is common in the three curricula of 
nvil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. The differentiation 
between these and chemical or mining engineering is greater, but 
the basic requirements m mathematics, science, and the humanities 
are practically the same in all engineering curricula. 

Practical experience during summer^ Twelve land-grant engi- 
neering colleges expect their students to be employed in industry 
during the summer vacations. This is not a definite requirement for 
graduation stoce difficulty is encountered in finding employment 
which will give large numbers of students industrial experience, 
f urthermore, the homes of students are often located at great dis- 
tances from industrial centers and the majority of students attend-' 
mg land-grant colleges must find profitable employment during the 
summer in order to continue their studies without interruption. 

Inspection trips.— 1 To give the undergraduate student some con- 
tact with industry, inspection trips are required by practically all 
land-grant institutions. Four institutions require inspection trips 
( unng the sophomore year, 15 during the junior, and 20 during the 
senior year. An average of five days is devoted to such trips during 
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the senior year and in all eases attendance is a requirement for 
graduation. Short informal inspection trips to local industries are 
arranged' throughout the undergraduate years. 

Survey camps .— Only elglit institutions own camps for instruction and 
practice for Civil engineering students in surveying. The distant of such 
. camps from the colleges vary greatly ; 12 to 00 miles is common, but in some 
cases the distunce Is in excess of 150 miles. The total acreage covered by 
these camps in the eight institutions is 4,135 and their value is estimated at 
$1H3.G50. Instruction is given during the summer, usually between the second 
and third years. The average length of time for camp practice is six weeks. 

Special- n-oncredit technical subjects . — Seven land-grant engineer- 
ing colleges offer in addition to the regular engineering subjects of 
the curricula, special courses in elementary mechanics, electricity, 
power plants, and machine design. These special courses require 
less mathematical preparation than the corresponding subjects in the 
standard curricula and can not be used for credit toward a degree 
in engineering but are designed for special students and for others 
who are not candidates for engineering degrees. Land-grant engi- 
neering colleges will do well to increase such offerings for the benefit 
of their engineering students who can not graduate on account of 
the lack of mathematical ability, but who will be more useful to 
industry if they leave college with some knowledge o^dementary 
mechanics, drawing, electricity, power plants, and other technological 
subjects which can be taught to those who have had no calculus. 

Commercial training . — Only two land-grant institutions offer dis- 
tinct engineering curricula in which an effort is made to treat both 
engineering and commerce as major subjects. All institutions are 
requiring all engineering students to pursue certain courses in eco- 
nomics and a number have available either as required or as elective 
courses work in accountpig, personnel administration, marketing, 
business law, money and banking, corporation finance, and business 
administration. To an increasing extent engineering colleges are 
also offering either as required or electives course work in industrial 
engineering and management.- However, the great majority of land- 
grant engineering colleges do not favor the teaching of both 
commerce and engineering as majors in a 4-year undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Cooperative plan of engineering instruction . — Only one land-grant 
engineering college is now offering engineering instruction on the 
cooperative plan. Two other institutions are planning to offer such 
instruction in the future. The cooperative plan, which is now in 
operation at one land-grant college and which is contemplated by- 
another, is limited to only a small fraction of the total enrollment 
and leads certain selected students to the master’s degrqe in five years, 
The students devote all of their time during the first one and three- 
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fourth years to resident studies. Beginning with the summer of the 
second year they alternate between industry and college, the length 
of the period of alternation being a semester or a summer term. 
The cooperative students spend their entire time in one plant and 
ha\e also theoretical instruction during the practice periods. About 
l.)0 weeks are devoted to resident collegiate instruction and about 
60 to practice in industry. 

The locations of most land-grant colleges do not lend themselves 
to the cooperative plan. Furthermore, the results of the survey by 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education indicate 
that equally satisfactory results may be accomplished by the all- 
residence plan. 

Umleyradwte degree*.— From 1873 to 1928, all the land-grant 
institutions conferred 47,077 bachelors degrees in engineering. The 
number of engineering bachelor’s degrees awarded varied as fol- 
lows: From 1873 to 1880 fewer than 100 were awarded per year. 
The number rose to 131 in 1880, 294 in 1890, 594 in 1900, and 1,449 
in 1909. Then there was little change in tendency until 1918, when 
the degrees awarded dropped to 940, fell to 879 in 1919, rose to 
1,384 in 1920, to 1,828 in 1921, and to 2,407 in 1923. In 1924 the 
number awarded dropped to 2,132 and has remained nearly stationary 
since that time. 

Nearly all land-grant colleges confer upon those who complete 
the undergraduate curriculum the degree . of bachelor of science to 
which a specifying phrase may be added; for example, bachelor of 
science in mechanical engineering. In rare cases the bachelor of 
engineering is conferred and in one institution the professional 
degree of civil engineer, electricul engineer, and mechanical engineer 
is conferred fis the first or buchelor s degree. 

V 

w Trends in Graduate Study 

For the period from 1873 to 1928, all the land-grMt institutions 
report only 0,012 engineering masters degrees. For the same perioil 
all the land-grant engineering colleges report 47,677 bachelors 
degrees in engineering. From 1873 to 1884 the number of engi- 
neering master’s degrees conferred per year remained below 10; 
this rose to 14 in 1885, 27 in 1890, 42 in 1900, 97 in 1908, 213 in 
1916, 148 in 1917, remained, below 150 until 1921, varied from 200 
to 300 from 1921 to 1927, and was 331 in 1928. ' 

. For tire year ending June 30, 1928, all of the land-grant engineer- 
ing colleges conferred 331 master's degrSJSIh engineering, and dar- 
ing the same year 2,072 undergraduate engineering degrees were 
inferred. Thus .the number of master’s degrees conferred in 1928 
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is 16 per cent of the number of bachelor’s degrees in that year, a 
ratio well above that found by the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education study of all engineering schools. Of all 
the master’s degrees conferred in 1928, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is credited with 179, or 54 per cent. Seven doc- 
torates in engineering were conferred in 1924, 9 in 1925, ifr. in 1926, 
14 in' 1927, and 13 in 1928. Outside of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology very few doctorates in engineering have been con- 
ferred up to date. 

The foregoing data indicate that the land-grant engineering col- 
leges, as well as other engineering colleges, are mainly under- 
graduate institutions. The great demand for engineers with bach- 
elors degrees and the inadequate recognition on the part of indus- 
try of resident graduate study are the two main factors which are 
responsible for the small number of engineering students who are 
pursuing graduate study. Furthermore, the training of the engineer 
in most cases can not be completed at college. To an increasing 
extent the young engineering graduate finds that industry has set 
up special facilities for advanced study, research, and broad ex- 
perience. In some cases industries have special arrangements with 
the higher educational institutions of their localities so that the engi- 
neering college graduate may pursue courses leading to the master's 
and doctor’s degrees. 

Another factor which has limited resident graduate study is the 
fact that only a very few of the land-grant engineering colleges have 
proper facilities for graduate study. In neurly all cases the staff 
members are fully occupied with undergraduate instruction and have 
inadequate special equipment for advanced courses. In many cases 
staff members are excellent teachers of undergraduate subjects, but 
have not extended their own study beyond their undergraduate years. 
It is true that many of these have had considerable experience, but* 
re not sufficiently grounded in theory to be successful with graduate 
Udents. 

Graduate instruction in engineering has received a new impetus 
connection with the development of engineering experiment sta- 
•ns at land-grant colleges, but the number of students who will 
pursue resident postgraduate study Will remain small until the in- 
dustries, the utilities, and the public works of the Nation come to 
appreciate the value of more thorough engineering education that 
is provided in the undergraduate engineering curricula. However, 
the stronger land-grant institutions have a responsibility to develop 
graduate study in engineering in order to train teachers and to give, 
their exceptional students a better scientific knowledge and a better 
preparation for reseureh as a career.- 
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Industrial Education 


Sixteen land-grant institutions are offering curricula leading to 
degrees in industrial education for the purpose of preparing teachers 
in accordance with the Smith-Hughes Federal Vocational Education 
Act. In nine institutions this curriculum is administered by the 

dean of. engineering and in seven it is under the dean of the school 
of education. 

Land-grant institutions should take greater advantage of the JFed- 
eral vocational education act and should train a larger numJf of 
the teachers for trades and industries of, the country. The admin- 
istration of this type of instruction depends upon local conditions 
hut ordinarily curricula in industrial education should be very 
closely allied to tliG training of engineers. 


Status of Agricultural Engineers 

Admvmtratwn.— In 22 land-grant institutions the instruction in 
engineering as related to agriculture is administered as a separate 
department of the college of agriculture, in 6 this instruction is ad- 
ministered under the college of engineering, and in 12 institutions 
there is a joint administration by both agriculture and engineering 
A ame given to Twenty-nine institutions designate the 

instruction m engineering as related to agriculture by the name 
agricultural engineering,” 10 use.the term “ farm mechanics,” and 
i use other designations such as “ rural engineering.” 

Degrees in agricultural engineering.— Twenty institutions offer 
curricula leading to degrees in agricultural engineering. In nine of 
these, such curricula are administered under the dean of engineering 
m four under the de&\ of agriculture, and in seven under the joint 
administration of bothkhe deans of engineering and agriculture 

For the year ending June 30, 1927, only 30 degrees were awarded 
by six institutions. 

If the agricultural engineering curriculum is an engineering 
curriculum its administration by the dean of engineering seems to 
be the only logical practice. To have such a curriculum administered 
by the dean of agriculture will no doubt result in two different 
standards for engineering degrees. Joint administrations may give 
satisfactory results, but dual responsibility for a curriculum mav 
lead to complications. J 

Enrollment in agricultural engineering.— In Table 5 are given data 
for the enrollment in agricultural engineering for a number of years. 
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Table 5. — Enrollment in agricultural engineering 




Year 


1916 

1920 

1925 

1928 


Students — 


Fresh- 

men 

Sopho- 

mores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Total 

* 

3 

4 

& 

1 

99 

52 

20 

24 

m 

ias 

53 

24 

24 

206 

84 

65 

45 

59 

253 

90 

59 

52 

29 

220 


The data in. Table 5 show that only 'about 225 students are en- 
rolled in agricultural engineering in all of the land-grant colleges. 
The growth in enrollment in this branch of engineering during the 
past 10 years was almost negligible. It is true that the 20 land- 
grant colleges established this curriculum since 1925-2G and that it 
is therefore too soon to expect much expansion of enrollment. It is 
doubtful whether 20 land-grant colleges are justified in offering 
special curricula in this field, although instruction in engineering as 
related to agriculture should be given in all land-grant institutions. 

Noncollegia te Instruction in Engineering 

The present facilities in the United States for the noncolleginte 
type of technical instruction are extremely meager. This country 
has about 150 institutions which are offering curricula leading to 
degrees in engineering, blit nondegree courses are seldom available 
for the training of artisans, foremen, and others to occupy the junior 
technical and supervisory positions of industry. With the passing 

of the apprenticeship system, facilities are also lacking to train 
workers for the trades. 

Nondajrve curricula .— Only four institutions are offering techni- 
cal curricula of less than three years in length and not leading to 
degrees. While there is need for people trained in such curricula, 
the enrollment figures (Thble 6) show that such curricula are not 
popular. ^The experience of several land-grant colleges leads them 
conclude that it is usually undesirable for an engineering college 
to offer curricula not leading to degrees. In Great Britain both col- 
legiate and noncollegiate technical instruction is being offered in the- 
some institution in industrial centers. In the United States the stu- * 
dent enrolled in curricula ‘not leading to degrees has no social status 
among the other college students. Furthermore, the average Amer- 
ican boy, if he is interested in machines, in industrial processes, or 
in materials, is ambitious to prepare himself for the engineering 
profession and for nothing lower. 
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Table 6. — Enrollment in nondcgrcc curricula 


Year 

Curricula in trades and 
industries 

2-year 

’ l-year 

Less than 
I year 

5 

1 

X 

S 

4 

1021-24 

248 

204 

m 

173 

127 

183 

45 

44 

44 

37 

102 

282 

236 

182 

280 


r 


Only one land-grant engineering college has had considerable suc- 
cess with curricula m trades and industries not leading to degrees* 
however, it is reported that this work is to be discontinued because of 
decreasing demand during recent years. This particular engineering 
college has offered 2-year noneollegiate curricula in electrical, me 
chanical, road making, and structural; one 1-year curriculum in auto 
mechanics; and a special drafting course one quarter in duration. 
The 2-year curricula had in common such subjects as English, algebra 
geometry, trigonometry , shop accounting, industrial economics, draft- 
ing, and shop and elementary physics. Those taking the electrical 
(ourse re_ei\ed special instruction in electric wiring, electrical 
n,aew y , s .oa m and gas machine^, eledrio transmission Tnd 
distribution, and estimating and planning. Students in the 2-year 
mechanical course devoted more time to power machinery, mechanics 
d materials, shop work, and heating and ventilating. Those who 
ected the road-making course received instruction in survevimr 
specifications and plans for construction work, and cost keeping and 
estimating. The structural course devoted considerable time to. 
structures. In the 1-year automobile course the only nontechnical 

subject was English, and all of the time was devoted to specialized 
technical instruction. F 

Inteiph e short cowrses for mechanics.— During the World War 

\ZZ t r? engi T L ring Colle S e trained mechanicians for the 
f teS Ann , y : ™ ls ,nstruction was given through intensive, 

1 actical courses which were 10 weeks in duration. After the war a 

number of land-grant colleges continued such intensive courses for 
the purpose^ of training tractor operators, electricians, ajntractors 
rpenters, blacksmiths, machinists, foundrymen, automobile-garage 
mechanics, and similar trades. While several land-grant enginS 
ec) eges arc still offering this type of instruction, ^enrollment in 
most cases is too small to justify the expense. 
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Short-unit courses and conferences . — To meet the needs of 
try for technical instruction other than that leading to degrees,. 24 
land-grant engineering colleges are offering with great success one 
or more short-unit courses or special conferences varying in length 
from three days to one week in such fields as highway construction, 
the installation and care of electric or gas meters, foundry work, 
operation of refrigerating plants, laundry work, foremanship, steel 
treatment, welding, tractor operation, building contracts, plumbing, 
central heating-plant operation, power-plant operation, telephone- 
plant engineering, mining, and electric-line foremanship. 

Practical experience rather than educational qualifications form 
the basis for admission to these courses. No academic credit is 
granted. Ordinarily, such conferences or short-unit courses are held 
at the land-grant college. In one case district road schools of two 
days each are held in different parts of the particular Stute, in 
addition to the main road school of one week’s duration at the 
institution. Only in exceptional cases are fees charged to those 
who attend Such short-term courses. 



About 4,600 people were benefited in the year ending June 30, 
1028, by this type of instruction. The possibilities of service to the 
public though this instruction are great, and all land-grant col- 
leges may advantageously offer short-unit courses for the benefit of 
the industries of their localities. This type of instruction reacts 
beneficially to engineering instruction, since the teachers and stu- 
dents are thus brought into contact with mature and practical men 
who are engaged in industrial pursuits. 


Special classes. In addition to the short-unit courses, six institu- 
tions are conducting special classes in industrial centers in factory 
management, foremen training, steel treating, eleotricity, power 
plants, automobiles, metallurgy, concrete construction, elementary 
mechanics, and other subjects that are of value to the industries 
and trades of the locality served by the land-grant college. Only 
two institutions offer any such nonresident courses for college credit. 
In the other institutions these courses are of a different character 
and less mathematical than the corresponding subjects in the engi- 
neering cyrricula. For the year ending June 30, 1928, there were 
enrolled S.142 in noncredit classes and 1,270 i'n credit classes. Thia 
type of instruction should be enlarged, particularly in the larger 
cities served by the laMl-grant colleges. 

These classes arc usually held in the evening once or twice per week 
during the academic year and are taught either by teachers from 
the engineering college or by special teachers employed by the college 
in the particular locality. In the latter case the instruction is out- 
lined and superVified by the engineering college. In one State the 
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training of foremen is carried on by the land-grant ebgineei*ng col- 
lege with a portion of the expense paid by the State board for voca- 
tional education out of the Smith-Hlighes funds. In most cases .the 
fees charged pay a considerable portion of the actual expense. No 
educational test is required for entrance to noncredit classes, but 
ordinarily those who are engaged in technical occupations are 
admitted. 

The engineering divisions of only eight institutions are of the 
opinion that courses in general education, such as English or mathe- 
matics, should be offered to those who are attending special classes or 
are benefiting by the short-unit courses. However, other educational 
leaders are inclined to disagree with the majority of engineering 
deans in regard to this matter and to approve the opinion of the 

eight divisions that believe such instruction should be given to these 
classes. 

Qualification* of teachers for noncollegiate instruction . — The land- 
grant engineering colleges report that 3G teachers ore devoting full 
time to noncredit instruction and 6 to credit instruction. Of those 
giving noncredit instruction, 30 are college graduates, 2 have had 
one or more years of college training, arrfl 4 have had no college 
training. Thirteen have the same qualifications as a professor of 
engineering and 14 have had more than 5 yeurs of engineering expe- 
rience. All of those who give instruction for credit are college grad- 
uates, but only one-third have had more than five years of practical 
experience. Fifteen institutions give to those who, are responsible 
for instruction not leading to degrees the same ranks as to members 
of the resident engineering staff. 

Cooperation with other agencies in technical training. In some 
oases the land-grant engineering colleges are cooperating with other 
ngencies in technical education of noncollegiate grade Seven arc 
cooperating with the Young Men’s Christian Association of their 
States, 1 with the Knights of Columbus, 6 with the chamber of com- 
merce, 6 with civic clubs, 7 with the training schools of industries, 12 
| with the public schools, and 8 with other colleges in their States. 
While it may be impractical for many institutions to offer nondegree 
technical curricula and undesirable for some engineering colleges to 
give noncollegiate instruction, all should’cooperate with other agen- 
cies of their States in developing all types of technical instruction. 

Engineering Research 

Organized engineering research.^ Thirty-five land-grant institn- 
tions have engineering experiment stations in which organized 
research is carried on. Up to June 30, 1928, these engineering ex- 
periment stations had published 808 bulletins in which the results*: 
of the investigations were reported. 
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About one and one-third million dollars was spent on engineering 
research in the land-grant institutions during the year ending June 
30, 1928. ^)f this only about one-half million dollars wus supplied 
by the institution or by State legislatures. Very little was secured 
from the Federal Government but more than one-half of a million 


dollars was donated to three land-grant engineering colleges by in- 
dustries, railroads, and public utilities who cooperated in practical 
investigations. r 

The engineering experiment stations at the University of Illinois 
and Iowa State Co] lege were organized in 1903 and 1904, re- 
spectively at Pennsylvania State College in 1908, University ot 
Missouri in 1909, Kansas State Agricultural College in 1910, Ohio 
State University in 1913, State College of Washington, University 
of Wisconsin and Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
University of Maine in 1915, Colorado Agricultural College 
affl Purdue University in 1917, and 20 since 1920. Only five of these 
stations receive any special State support and in at least 10 insti- 
tutions the engineering expeajment stations exist only on paper. As 
a matter of fact, fewer than TO of the land-grant college engineering 
experiment stations are receiving support from any source sufficient 
to develop*researeh in engineering. 
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Chapter V. — Staff 



Engineering Teaching Staff 

Tn the survey of engineering education by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, the figures for 14:i engineer- 
ing colleges are given and these show that about 30.5 per cent of 
all the teachers hold the bachelors degree, 9.5 per cent the master's 
degree. 29.5 per cent professional degrees, 4.5 per cent the doctors 
degree, and 14 per cent hold no degrees. 

The data upgn this matter from 1,425 engineering teachers in the 
land-grant colleges 3 were riot collected upon a basis strictly com- 
parable to those of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education study but show that of this group in 1928, eliminating 
the 119 that did not furnish the information, less than 4 per cent 
had no degree. Even though ’it were assumed that all of the 119 
who failed to answer this question hold no degrees, the percentage 
would still fall slightly below that of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education study. The land-grant ‘survey returns 
show Jhat slightly more than 5(5 per cent of the 1,30(5 who furnished 
complete information had a first degree only; approximately 35 
per cent the master's degree; and 4.5 per cent the doctor’s. Ten had 
honorary master's and 17 honorary doctor’s degrees in addition to 
(hose already listed. . 

The distribution of degrees as shown is supported in general by 
the record of the number of years training beyond high school 
received from the same group of staff members. Four hundred and* 
sixtv-six did not have more than 4 years: 559 had from 5 to 6; 300 
had 7 or more; 100 did not furnish the information. ^ 

In connection with the training of the land-grant engineering 
staffs it is of interest to note that of 495 reporting on the point, 215 
had no training in education subjects; 144 had lesg^han 12 semester 
hours; 64 from 12 to 23; and 72 more than 24 semester houfs of 
credit in professional education subjects. 

Professional activities . — One hundred and ninety-three land- 
grant engineering teachers hold membership in the American 

’Of (his nurnlM'r, VsTO wore* employed full time by tlio Instltutionx — 40 from 75 to 00 
per cent of their time, T>‘J from 50 to 74 per cent, 17 less than half time, and no Informa- 
tion wub available for 37. 
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Society of Civil Engineers, 214 In the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, 1G2 in the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and 17 in the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Thus, GIG engineering teachers hold membership in the 
five major national professional engineering' societies. This is 
slightly leas than 38 per cent of the staffs in land-grant engineering 
colleges teaching in these fields. The percentage should be much 
greater. In additon to these, 111 are members or fellows of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 62 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 32 of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and a number of many other national bodies. 

The interest that land-grant college engineering teachers .have in 
engineering education is evidenced by the fact that 751 are members 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. This, 
however, is only onfe-third of the total number of engineering teach- 
ers in the land-grant institutions. 

Further information concerning the professional interests of land- 
grant college teachers of engineering is afforded by reports secured 
by this survey from 1,425 engineering teachers, approximately two- 
thirds of the entire staff membership. Of this number 1,136 belong 
to one or more professional or learned societies, 80 per cent of those 
making- returns. Although it is not probable that 80 per cent of 
the stalls hold such memberships, the number reported by only two- ' 
thirds of the staff constitutes more than 50 per cent of all the engi- 
neering faculties in the land-grant colleges. Further, in 1927-28, 
708 report attendance upon meetings of such organizations. 

One hundred and seventy-two land-grant engineering teachers are 
^ervmg on committees of btate and national engineering societies. 
Of 1,425 members of engineering staffs in land-grant institutions, 
41 ieport during the last five years publications, solely of research 
character; 161 popular publications; and 153 have written both 
popular and research material. Thus, more than a third of those 
reporting have been productive through the agency of publication. 

Improvement of teaching. — Forty -three land-grant institutions 
give special encouragement to their younger teachers to pursue 
graduate study; nearly all, however, favor, graduate study at other 
institutions than the one from which the teacher has the bachelor’s 


The distribution of time of the engineering staff as between dif- 
ferent activities applicable to their institutional time is indicated by 
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^ Table 7.— Distribution of institutional time 


Type of work 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

No 

time 

Per cent of time 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

60 

GO 1 70 

80 

90 

I 

* 

1 

4 

6 

35 

101 

127 

84‘ 

151 

28 

84 

•« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

! 1 

a L u 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Kaenrch 

Other creative activity 

Administrative 

Eitcnsioo 

Public contacts 

1,277 
1, 240 
1, 243 
1,236 
1.245 
1.233 
1,239 

i5a 

920 

841 

»5y 

641 

1,062 

838 

10 

« 

77 

253 

68 

294 

49 

54 

74 

51 

07 

17 

15 

44 

18 

25 

20 

49 

6 

2 

53 

4 

12 

9 

24 

4 

1 

105 

10 

1H 

14 

25 

b 

4 

118 

6 

5 

4 

18 

3 

1 

143 

2 

5 

6 
9 
6 
0 

144 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

438 

4 

41 

11 

5 

% ‘ 


Thirty-nine institutions are endeavoring to improve* instruction 
by special conferences, 20 invite special lecturers from the outside, 
and an equal number arrange for lectures on educational topics by 
members of their own staff. Twenty-nine offer courses in education 
for staff members and an equal number of colleges encourage travel. 

In only 11 institutions does the school, college, or department of 
education aid the engineering staff in its effonts to train inexperi- 
enced teachers and in studies of their teaching problems. Thirty- 
one institutions* state that their engineering staff receives no aid from 
the school or department of education. 

In only 19 institutions is it customary for the heads of departments 
and deans to visit classes of engineering teachers. However, 34 in- 
stitutions encourage the younger and inexperienced teachers to. visit 
classes of older teachers in order to observe teaching methods. 

Thirty-nine institutions make a definite effort to aid Cheir younger 
teachers in improving the mastery of subject matter and also assist 
them in making contact with industry. 

Engineering teaching staffs meet only infrequently to discuss 
teaching problems and in only seven institutions is there any sys- 
tematic effort made to help the younger teachers in learning the 
technique of teaching. In general, heads of departments and deans 
should take greater responsibility in connection with the training 
and de\elopment of. their teaching sffSffs. Deans bf engineering in 
particular should be educational directors and should have as their 
main task {he improvement of the quality of instruction in their 
division of the institution. Both heads of departments and deans 
should be certain that the young and inexperienced teachers are 
ghen systematic instruction in the technique of teaching and en- 
couragement to improve the mastery of the subject matter by spe- 
cial courses, by contacts with industry, and by research problems. 

Summer schools for engineering teachers .— The Society for 4he 
Promotion of Engineering Education, realizing that advances in 
engineering education can only be made by improving the quality 
* .. •* >. 
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. of instruction given to engineering students, has sponsored five sum- 
mer schools for engineering teachers, four of which were held at 
land-grant engineering colleges. About 3()0/^iigineering teachers 
were benefited by these summer schools an^tfieir continuation, which 
is assured by a number of years, should react beneficially to engi- 
neering instruction. 

In the summer of 1927 summer schools for teachers of engineer- 
ing mechanics were held at the University of Wisconsin and at Cor- 
nell University. Eighty-two teachers attended the sessions and the 
staff of each school comprised a director, a secretary, three teachers 
of mechanics, and a group of specialists in various fields; These 
teachers represented 64 institutions and were distributed as fallows: 

1 ° professors, 10 associate professors, 28 assistant professors, 27 in- 
structors, and 2 of other ranks. A professional .teacher *of. educa- 
tion also served continuously on each staff and acted as a general 
adviser and lecturer. The programs of the two schools included for- 
mal lectures, model teaching exercises, demonstration lectures, labo- 
ratory exercises, seminars, general group meetings, and committee, 
meetings. Methods of teaching were stressed in all parts of the 
program. Mechanics was chosen as the first subject, as it is funda- 
mental in alj major engineering flirricula. 

During the summer of 1928 a summer school for teachers of 
physics was held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
one devoted to electrical engineering at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in cooperation with the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. As m 192 1 the schools were each of three weeks'” 
duration. Forty teachers attended the physics school und 54 the 
electrical school. The staff of the physics school included 8 teachers 
of nhysics, an educational adviser, and 13 special lecturers. The 
ejfctrical school staff comprised 11 teachers, 2 educational advisers, 
nnd .29 special lecturers from industry. 

-"•‘The 1929 session on mechanical engineering was held at Purdue 
University June * 27^0 July 18,' 1929, and was attenjpl by 88 teach- ’ 
ers, who represented 60 institutions located in 8^ States of the 
United States and 2 Provinces of Canada. The staff comprised 23 - 
teachers, who came from 18 epgineering colleges and 27 lecturers 
from industry. In addition to these, 13 teachers attended .one or 
more meetings as auditors. A special feature of the program was a 
3-day trip to Chicago, where 14 engineers and executives of the 
Western Electric Co. gave a series of lectures on organization, engi- 
neering production) inspection, purchasing, cost control, material 
handling and storage, personnel practices, and development prob- 
lems of modern industry. Lectures on general educational practices 
and principles were given at Purdue University by two educational 
authorities. To provide a background for engineering instruction 
. • , 
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the historical aspects of mechanical engineering, were discussed. The 
purposes and scope of different courses in the curriculum "were ana- 
h^fed through lectures, and these were followed by special talks on 
the methods of teaching these subjects. A series of lectures on the 
iul\ a need phases and application of mechanical engineering were 
delivered by noted authorities. 

An important part of all the summer schools is the preparation 
of committee reports: which are intended to summarize the conclu- 
sions reached by those in attendance. 

In nearly all cases all of the teachers, including guests and staff 
members, ar.e housed together. This arrangement affords excellent 
opportunities for the informal exchange of ideas and the formation 
of friendship between those in attendance. 

The interest of the land-grant institutiomjn improved teaching is 
evidenced bv th6 fact that 137 teachers were represented as members 
and on the staff of the four schools as follows: 

Table 8.— Teacher* represented ft members and on the staff of five institutions 


year 

1 

* Institution 

Number of 
teachers 
on staff 

tor 

Pr/T 

Wisconsin University session 

27 

i'.*» | 

Cornell University session 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology session 

15 

25 

19 

51 

iy^v ... 

1929 

Pittsburgh University session. 

Purdue University se&ion 

1 

« 



• Salaries of engineering tear here.— In Table 9 are given the maxi- 
mum, minimum, median, and most frequent salaries for land-grant 
college engineering teachers of different ranks as 'derived from 
institutional reports. These figures are very nearly the same as those 
compiled by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
as reported in Bulletin No. 4 of the Investigation of Engineering 
Education. Considering the earnings of engineers in practice these 
salaries are extremely low. - • *• 

Table 9 . Salaries of land-grant college engineering teachers 


1* 

Rank ; 

Number 

reporting 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Median 

Most fre- 
quent 

L 1 

t 

I 

4 

1 

• 

Dean 

Professor r 

43 

19.000 

*3,750 

15,500 

15.500 

Research professor. _ . 

A ssociate professor . 

Assistant prwfessdr 

instrugfor 

440 

4 

* 230 

341 
M2 

7.500 
.0.000 

5,000 

4.500 
3*500 

2.250 

3.250 
2,000 
1.750 

800 

4.S00 

2.750 

1,800. 

4,0*0 
4,0"0 
3, M0 
2*500 
1,800 

‘ * Total i.. 

1620 





111490* — 30 — yoi. 1 — *— 54 

• 
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Individual reports from 1,425 engineering staff members, includ- 
ing those employed both full and part time, show the following 
distributions: 

Table 10 . — X umber of staff member* employed and Halary ranye 


Number of cases 


Salury 


n *100- $4W 

<1 500- 

28 I.0UO-1.4UU 

U« - 1.500-1. BUff 

2*4 Z 000-2,490 

248 2 . 500-2, 900 

196 3, U00-3, 409 

l r, 2 - | 3, .500-3, 999 

121 4,000-4,499 


Number nf nises 

Salary 

f S3 ..... 

$4. 600- $4,99# 

5.000- 5.4M 

5.500- 
0.(UQr fi.499 

6.500- 6,999 
7,006- 7,999 

8.000- 9.999 
No dau. 

*» V x - 

2U._ . .. Jl 

| 23.... - - 

2 

12 

5 

12 



These regular salaries **• we re supplemented in relatively few in- 
stances by perquisites. The reports show 24 teachers receiving per- 
quisites of less than $500 in value ami 17 of greater value than $500. 
Nor are, institutional earnings for extra work, such as night classes, 
extension and summer session, very great. In 79 cases they were 
less than $299; in 113 from $300 to $599; in 36 from $GO0 to $899; in 
18 from $900 to $1499; and in 20 more than $1,200. 

It is frequently assumed that engineering teachers add consider- 
ably to their salaries by outside earnings. Reports on this point 
are very incomplete but are sufficient to indicate that in many cases 
the amount of these earnings are sometimes exaggerated. Of the 
1.425 individuals reporting 890 did not furnish information, but the 
following summary shows relatively few large additional incomes 
from employment outside institutional earnings: 

Table 11 . — Xumbcr of case* and amount of carninf/x outside of institution 


si Number of cases 


122 
210 
70 - 
40 - , 


Amount outside 
earnings 

Number of casts 

* 

Amount outside 
earnings „ 

$ 100 - $209 

34 ...: f 

$ 1 , 200 -SI, 7 W 

300 - 599 

IS 

1 , 800 - 2,399 

flOO- 899 

21 : 

2 , 400 - 4 . 9 W 

900 - 1 , 199 

is ; 

More than $ 5,000 


Outside engineering practice by teachers . — Only three land-grant 
colleges do not permit- their engineering teachers to do outside en- 
gineering practice during the academic year: all of the other insti- 
tutions either encourage or do not restrict suen outside practice, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the institutional duties of the 
teachqy. In practically every institution it is expected that engineer- 
ing teachers will keep their superior officers fully informed of such 
practice. In several institutions outside engineering practice may be 
carried on ofily upon the approval of the dean of engineering, who 
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is held responsible by the president of the institution for the type 
and quantity of such outside practice. No institutions place restric- 
tions upon engineering practice by staff membere during vacations. 

Only in rare cases are teachers permitted to use institutional 
laboratory equipment in connection with their private practice. 
Isually problems which require equipment become projects of the 
engineering experiment station of the college, and all fees for such 
services go to the institution. In only three colleges are engineering 
teachers given extra compensation for tests of materials or machinery 
sent to the laboratories for such tests. All of the institutions charge 
fees for such tests, but in nearly all cases these fees are either ap- 
propriated to the department earning on the tests or to the en- 
gineering college. 

In nearly all cases teachers arc forbidden to use the name of the 
institution in reports in connection with their private practice. The 
use of institutional stationery is also discouraged for other than 
official correspondence. m 

Tenure and factors influencing pro-motion of teachers.— Thirty- 
one institutions ^ported indefinite tenure for deans, professors, and 
associate professors. Assistant professors and instructors are usually 
employed for terms of one to three years. Assistants and fellows are ' 
appointed for one year. 

In considering promotions, 38 institutions state that they place 
first the teacher s ability to arouse and to interest his students, 44 
institutions place teaching ability first; 36 knowledge of the subject; 

-8 loyalty; 23 ability to cooperate and mental balance; 25 attitude 
toward the student. Nineteen institutions place promise of growth in 
the first place and 24 in the second place ; 14 place fairness in grad- 
ing m the first place and 29 in the second place. Personal traits ‘aro 
considered of major importance by 14, of secondary importance by 
and of ™ ,nor consequence by 2. Research vability is given first 
^ a f e y on ^ ^ institutions, second place by 28, and 15 consider this 
of little or no importance. Personal leadership is given first place 
, by 9, second place by 33, and 4 regard this as a minor qualification. 

| Length of tenure is not given by an^ institution as of major im- 
portance, 25 consider this important, and 20 feel that it is of litttle or 
no importance. Authorship is given second place by 23 and an 
equal number consider this factor of no importance. Executive abil- 
ity is placed first by 3 institutions, ^cond by 23, and of no impor- 

: F f? m th ® foregoing it is evident that ability to interest students, 
teaching ability, knowledge of subject matter, and loyalty are the 

major factors which are considered in connection with the advance- 
ment of teachers. 


Chapter VI. — Support and Organizations 




Budget x of expenditw'rs . — The annual budgets of the expendi- 
tures of land-grant engineering colleges for a 5-ven r period are 
given in Talde 12. These figures show that about $11,000,000 were 
expended for engineering education at land-grant institutions during 
the year 1927-28. 

Table 12 . — Annwil budget of csprndituvcx for vnginccring in lu nil -grant 

institution*. W>4~lf)28 
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This expenditure has increased $3,045,414 (hiring the 5-year period, or 39 
l>er cent. Tlie budget allowance for salaries and wages has increased during 
the same period $1. 148.951, or 19 per cent. It should also ho noted that the 
total expenditures of the land-grunt Institutions for .salaries and wages were 
$70,709,216 for the year ending June 30. 1927. The expenditures for engineer- 
ing salaries and wages for the same year were $7,274,571, or slightly more than 
10 per cent. For materials and supplies in the year 1927-2S the’ engineering 
colleges received $650,908 out of a total of $34,937,742, or less than 2 per cent. 
The capital outlay for engineering for the same year including replacements 
and new equipment was $541,494 oqt of a total o£ $4,990,478, or nearly 11 
per cent. Land, buildings, trod other permanent Improvements represented 
$849,546 out of a total of $14,076,455, or about 6 per cent. During the same 
year the engineering enrollment of these instltutions*Vvas 29.528, plus 1,216 In 
architecture, out of a total of 149,606 students, or nearly 21 per cent. Since 
slightly more than half of the teaching load of engtheerlng students falls upon 
the colleges of engineering, the budget allowance for engineering is low. The 
engineering student enrollment In the land-grant colleges during the period 
from 1923 to 1928 has Increased from 24,792 to 29,528, or 19 per cent, and the 
budget allowance was Increased by about the same amount. 

Gifts for engineering. — During the 5-year period 1923-1928 the 
land-grant institutions received from industry a total of only 
$1,410,305. Of this amount only $140,880 was contributed for resi- 
dent teaching, $28,682' for engineering extension activities, and about 


dne and one-third million dollars for engineering research. Actually, 
the gifts from industrJ*for resident teaching are somewhat in excess 
of the ^40,880 already indicated, as considerable equipment is bSing 
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presented by industry to the engineering colleges, the exact value of 
which can not be accurately estimated. Despite a popular impression 
that industry is contributing considerable sums to engineering edu- 
cation. it is clear that it is contributing directly only a fraction of 1 
per cent of the actual cost of this type of education. The responsi- 
bility for this type of education as for others lies, and should con- 
tinue to lie, with the public. 

Hud gets for engineering research . — For the year ending June 30. 
192S, the total expenditures for engineering research at 48 land- 
•irant institutions were $408,040 of State funds as compared with 
$8,492,039 for agricultural research at the same institutions. In 11)2."» 
the ratio of expenditures for agricultural and for engineering re- 
search was 21 to 1, in 1920 it was 30 to 1. ami in 1910 the ratio was 
•>0 to 1. lhe.se data show that support for engineering research at 
land-grant institutions is increasing, but that the total amount is 
small considering the great numbers of induslrfal problems that are 
dependent upon engineering research for solution. 

Budget for engineering extension . — The amount expended for non- 
collegiate technical instruction and .for other typos of engineering 
extension in all land-grant colleges was $311,451 for the year ending 
June 30, 1929. During the same year the Federal, State, and countv 
funds for agricultural extension totaled $12.758.0G7 for only 36 
States. Better support should be provided for this type of instruc- 
tion which, as is indicated in another part of this report, is greatly 
needed by the incest rial population of this country. 

4 

The Physical Plant for Engineering 

Replies to questionnaires indicate that only in exceptional cases 
are the facilities in buildings and equipment adequate for the large 
number of. students. The following information is presented as a 
summary of the present conditions. 

Buildings. — Twenty-five institutions report that their laboratories 
are inadequate only eight state' that they arc ample. 

Twenty-nine institutions have insufficient fatCrilities^fot’ the assem- 
bly of large classes and only seven are well provided for in this 
respect. 

Twenty-three institutions lack classrooms, 17 have inadequate 
space for shops, and 14 have too little drafting-room space. 

The offices are ample only in 11 institutions, sufficient in 19, and 
inadequate in 18. 

The engineering equipment of 14 land-grant institutions is housed, 
at least in part, in temporary quarters and ll\fa per cent of the engi- 
neering instruction in these institutions must be housed in these 
temporary quarters. 
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The illumination, hosting, and ventilation of the engineering 
bui|dings are usually reported either as excellent or as satisfactory. 
Only 11 institutions report the foregoing services as unsatisfactory. 

The condition and upkeep of the engineering buildings is reported 
by 14 institutions as excellent, by 28 us satisfactory, and 7 claim 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

Equipment . — In Table 13 are given statistics concerning the. value 
and condition of engineering equipment, also, of the needs for new 
equipment. Thus, the value of all engineering equipment on July 1. 
1928, was $8,764,913 and equipment valued at $3,243,010 is urgently 
needed. The table also indicates that only about two-thirds of the 
equipment is modern, 13 j>er cent is antiquated or useless, and about 
24 per cent is oldJnit usable. When it is recognized that 17.7 per 
cent of the value of all equipment came through gifts by industry 
it is evident that the investment in equipment is only a bout $7, 000.000. 


Table 13. — Value of ciif/im wing equipment 


School or department 

Value of Average percentage of equipment 
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New equip- 
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Electrical engineering 

rheralcal engineering. 
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Other departments 
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Criticism of the name “ agricultural college ."— The engineering 
graduates 4 of the separate land-grant colleges of Colorado, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oregon* and South Carolina quite generally were 
of the opinion that the name “ agricultural college” is detrimental to 
the engineering alumni of such institutions. No objections were 
offered to the name / 4 State college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts ” or to “ agricultural and mechanical college,” although the desig- 
nation ‘‘State college ” seems to be preferred to the other names! 

Statements have been made that engineering graduates of “ agri- ' 
cultural colleges ” are not thought of as graduates of engineering 
colleges, ^Experience with the employers of engineering graduates 
leads to the conclusion that the complaints of engineering alumni 
of agricultural colleges ” have considerable justification, Engineer- 


Part V of this report, "Alumni and former students, 
ertnc* to occupatlpoa. further training, and salaries of 
neerlng In Innd-graift colleges. 


presents survey results with ref- 
graduate! and ex -students of engi* 
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ing staff members of “ agricult urareolleges ” also feel that they are 
at a disadvantage and have to give excuses to their professional 
friends for teaehing engineering at “ agricultural colleges.” 


| In ttys section xvil 1 be recorded present practices with reference 
to the organization and administration of the engineering activities 
of land-grant institutions. In institutions the governing boards 
consider that the most important function of the engineering organ- 
ization is to give the individual student suitable preparation for a 
profitable life career. Special services to meet State industrial needs 
are considered of secondary importance. The organization of the 
engineering staffs of land-grant institutions has, accordingly, been 
developed to give major attention to undergraduate engineering 
education. In the agricultural divisions of these institutions re- 
search and extension activities have been ^iven consideration at least 
coordinate with resident teaching, but engineering has always been 
dominated by resident teaching, while research and extension have 
been largely incidental activities. 

All States interpret the Morrill Acts and supplementary legis- 
lation as carrying a clear obligation to maintain a college of en- 
gineering. However, neither the constitution nor the organic laws 
of the States, except two, determine or prescribe the organisation 
and activities of engineering instruction; also, in only two cases 
has the State legislation prescribed the engineering research activi- 
ties of institutions. State legislatures or the governors of States have 
in eight cases instigated special surveys of land-grailtJnstitutions 
Vvhich included the engineering divisions of such instit^ns. It is 
customary for special committees of State legislatures to visit and 
inspect the work of institutions; also, in some cases the governors of 
States have appointed special visiting committees. However, as . 
far as can be determined, neither the State legislatures nor the 
, governor? of States interfere with the internal organization of the 
. engineering divisions of land-grant institutions. < 

* Organization of the major division devoted to engineering . — In the 
26 institutions which are combined ^land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties the term “college ” is usually applied to the major division de- 
'®tcd to engineering. In aboht half of the 20 separate land-grant 
colleges the tern\.“ division ” is used. Six separate land-grant col - 1 
leges use the term “ school.” One designates its work in cheniical, 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering as'** schqols.” In^the 
6 State® where State universities are not maintained but land-grant 
colleges ftre provided, 2 us<* the tenn department. 1 has a collet of 


Internal Organization Problems 
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;m engineering college, has no 


tutu of Technology, which is mainly 
separnte^Jivision for engineering. 

The major engineering division has as its chief executive officer a 
dean who is resjKmsible to the president of the institution for the 
administration of the engineering curricula, the quality of instruc- 
tion, and the proper expenditure of the funds allowed in the engi- 
neering budget. In many institutions, although there are notable 
exceptions, the dean of engineering is also the director of the engi- 
neering experiment station and. is ns|»oiisible for the quality of re- 
search and for the funds allowed by the institution or by cooperating 
ngoncies for this purpose. 


The <h»nn of onzineerinR formulate* nn<l executes policies with reference to 
t ie engineer mu college; recommends to the president the appointment of engi- 
neering staff members upon institutional committees: unifies the activities of 
the engineering departments ami-builds up the solidarity of his college or 
division ; presents to the president the needs of the departments of ids college* 
represents the engineering college officially before the public; serves ns a 
medium of communication of nil oflicinl business of the engineering college 
f 1 ojacr- institutional authorities, students, and constituents; assists In co- 
onlinating.the ai livities of the engineering division with .other major divisions 
or the Institution ; makes recommendations to the president concerning engineer- 
mg unlgets; certifies the pay roil of the division; approves requisitions for 
purcliasc of supplies and equipment; makes annual and ether reports on the 
, * ,, e PURtnoering college: directs publicity for engineering; selects, sub- 

ject to tlje approval of the preside* and trusties, engineering stuff members; 

nn< sll| , H>rvi T' s ,he Publications of research and other report's on ciigl- 
’ su P^rvlses department heads; is educational director, and ns such 
1 Is iictlvltlos for I he improvement of teuehintf; oversees relations be- 
!i^V.oi enpr inhering faculty and .students: directs personnel, placement, und voca- 
t nal counseling of engineering students; and advises the president concerning 
the physical plant of the institution. 


I )io main division devoted to engineering is usually made up of 
the following departments: (^) Departments the heads of which are 
• responsible to the dean of engineering for the administration of the 
engineering curricula and the technological instruction in^ivil. elec- 
ti ical, mechanical, chemical, mining, architectural, and other branches 
of engineering. Architecture, when taught at a land-grant institu- 
tion, is also usually administered under the dean of engineering. 
(^) General technical departments which are service departments 
to the engineering curricula. Such departments usually include 
instruction in general engineering drawing and descriptive geometry, 
shop practice, mechanics, and other branches w’hich are common for 
all engineering students. T he heads ol^guch departments also report 
to. the dean of engineering. In some institutions shop practice is 
taught in the mechanical engineering departments and mechanics 
in the civil or in the mechanical engineering department. The tend- 
ency at present, however, is to teach subjects which are common to all 
engineering curricula in separate technical service departments. (<?) 
Departments in science and mathematics. In one land-grant univer- 
sity all of the instruction in mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
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is administered in departments the heads of which report to the 
dean of engineering. In one institution physics is under the college 
of engineering, aixl in another case chemistry is ji department of the 
engineering division. However, the aforementioned Oases are excep- 
tions to the general practice where instruction in science and mathe- 
matics is administered by the (lean of the college of arts and sciences. 
(</) Connection of the engineering experiment.station with the engi- 
neering division or college is a plan of organization that should 
benefit the teaching staff and students by reason of the engineering 
research with which they thuji come in contact, (e) The engineer-, 
ing extension department enables the engineering staff to come into 
direct contact with the industries of the State and to be of assistance 
to those who can not be benefited by resident engineering instruction. 
It is only by placing engineering teaching, research, and extension 
under the direction of one res 
a minimum cost may be secured. 


>onsible head that full cooperation at 


Tin- major duties of a bend of nn entfueering department are to act as 
adviser to the dean; to formulate and execute departmental i»olicies; to unifv 
Hie rt meat and hulld up departmental solidarity; to improve the standards 

nod quality of teaching ; to make budget recommendations for consideration hv 
the dean of engineering ; to certify the pay roll of the department; to nret.are 
rt'qtiisiilnus for departmental supplies and equipment; to oversee the exnendl- 
turo of the department ; to moke iiuuual and other reports to the dean 
roncenilng the activities of (lie department ; to adjust the teaching load of 
die department staff; to assign teachers to classes; to Interview (felinonent 
students ; to Initiate selection of departmental staff fnemhers subject to the 
approval of the fleiln; to cooperate with the dean uud other officers of the 
col age in personnel, placement, and vocational guidance of students; to snon^or 
honor and professional departmental societies; to make recommendations to the 
(lea, i concerning changes in curricula; to oversee registration of students; and 

iSnBhir bTthe dea P u OBrUmS ° f 1,1 SOme h,stltu,lons «* last two ore 

Cwvicula offered. — Civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering 
are offered in 47 land-grant colleges, chemical engineering in 32, 
mining in 19, and architectural in 14. > • 

Enifinremg faculty.— In the 20 institutions which are combined 
land-grant colleges ami universities, there are separate engineering 
faculties empowered to deal with most of the problems jwrtuining to 
engineering curricula and students. At Cornell University the col- 
lege of engineering is rhade up of the three schools of civil, electrical, 
and mechanical engineering. Each of these schools has a separate 
faculty. 

Twelve separate land-grant colleges reported that they have sep- 
arate faculty organization. Usually the separate land-gfantT college 
engineering faculty has no separate organization or power, and all/ 
•legislation pertaining to curricula and students is carried on by the 
general faculty ofjhe institution.. While this plan is satisfactory in 
a very small institution, the self-coutuined engineering college with 
its separate faculty should be the plan of organization for institu- 
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tions which have more than‘500 engineering students. It is only by 
this method that_ unity of purpose and close cooperation of the 
different branches of engineering may be secured. 

Financial ^relations . — The engineering colleges, like other major 
. divisions of land-grant institutions, usually benefit from funds that 
come to the institution from the Federal Government, State govern- 
ment, student tuition and fees, interest on endowment, and other 
sourbe§ of income. Exceptions to these are Cornell University, which 
receives^tate funds only for agriculture, home economics, and veter- 
inary scientj^ and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
receives no State funds for any purpose. 

Nearly all institutions have definite budgets of expenditures for 
each of the major divisions. The engineering budget is prepared 
by the dean of engineering in cooperation with the heads of depart- 
ments. This budget is theft' submitted by the dean to the president. 
In some cases the dean consults thecomptroller or other institutional 
business officer before the final budget, is submitted to the president 
for consideration. After the budget' is approved by the president, 
orders for supplies or capital expenditures aro made on requisitions 
prepared bv the head of the department and approved by the dean 
of engineering. Expensive items of equipment usually require the 
special approval of the president, as do also traveling expenses 
% outside of the State. — 

Engineering laboratory', shop, drafting room, field, $nd other 
student fees are credited to the engineering college budget in 19 insti- 
tutions. In the majority* of cases, however, all such fees go to the 
institution to be distributed in connection with other receipts. 
Earnings for commercial and sendee tests nearly always go to the 
engineering college or are added to. the budget of the engineering 
experiment station. . 

Staff appointments and promotions . — Except for a few special 
cases in ,small institutions, where the president handles all of the 
details, staff appointments are handled as follows; When a vacancy 
occurs the head off the department concerned initiates the selection 
of candidates. He then presents his findings to the dean of engi- 
neering, who recommends to the president concerning the appoint- 
ment to be m ade. The president in all institutions has the authority 
to appoint subject to the approval of the governing bonrd. In larger 
institutions the president seldom questions the recommendations of 
deans concerning staff appointments. It is customary, however, for 
the dean in the case of important positions, suoh as full professors, 
to arrnpge that the president not only has a complete record of the 
candidates recommended but also interviews the most promisipg 
individuals. 
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Dismissal of staff members is made only upon the recommendation 
of the dean and head of the department concerned. Dismissal of 
staff members occurs only in extreme cases, such as distinot incom-. 
petcnce, low morals, or disregard of national laws. 

Recommendations concerning increase in salaries or promotions in 
rank arc made by the bead of the department to the dean who trans- 
mits such recommendations to the president. Usually such matters 
are considered only in the spring of the year when the annual 
budgets are prepared. In one institution promotion to be a voting 
member of the institutional faculty must have the appro^l of two- 
thirds of the head's of departments of the institution who act as a 
committee in all such cases. 

Alumni contact 8. — Only in the largest institutions do the engi- 
neering colleges maintain relationship with engineering alumni dis- 
tinct frorp those carried on by the general alumni association of the 
institution. These are usually very informal in character and in 
only one case was a distinct engineering alumni association reported. 
Contact with engineering alumni is carried on by every engineering 
college through news letters, addresses before alumni associations, 
aid to alumni in connection with employment problems, and through 
social 6ontacts of individual staff members. 

Contact with the pvblic . — Four institutions report that special offi- 
cers are employed to make contacts with industry who devote from 
one-fifth to one-third time to the engineering college. In nearly 
every engineering college the dean of engineering and the more ex- 
perienced staf members are constantly in contact with the industries 
of their specialties. Institutions which maintain engineering exper- 
iment stations and engineering extension departments have addi- 
tional opportunities for contact with the public. The placement 
problems in connection with the large numbers of graduates again 
places the engineering staff members in direct contact with a great 
variety of inclustries. The fact that 175 members of land-grant 
engineering college staffs are members of committees of national 
engineering societies indicates rather close contact with industry. 
While a lprge per cent of these members of committees are selected 
from the most prominent and most centrally located land-grant in- 
stitutions, the promising and most active engineering teachers of 
smaller colleges are to an increasing extent appointed bn such com- 
mittees.* In general, institutions which have a liberal policy with 
regard t*^ the payment of traveling' expenses of staff members to na- 
tional meetings and conferences pertaining to engineering maintain 
the best contacts with industry. 

Nearly every institution has on officer who gives full or part time 
to institutional publicity. Replies from institutions indicate 'that 
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only in exceptional cases is 10 per cent of the time of the publicity 
officer derated to engineering. One cause for this is the fact that 
engineering staff members ji^genernl are very reluctant about giving 
out technical information in a jhmular style. 

1 echnical bulletins, papers before engineering societies, and articles 
in the engineering press are considered by all engineering staff 
members as types of proper publicity. Short newspaper items about 
special accomplishments of students, special achievements of aluinni, 
installation of distinctive’ equipment, or outstanding investigations 
by stnff members are favored by more than half of the institutions. 
Radio, for engineering publicity, is favored by a considerable num- 
ber of institutions. Only in rare instances have ql^iihits at fairs 
and conventions been practical; in most cases such exhibits have led 
to wrong ideas about the activities of the engineering college, or the 
work of engineers. News items in alumni and student publications 
concerning activities of engineering colleges are always favored. 

In one institution special publicity committees are set up in each 
engineering department and a special publicity representative from 
each department cooperates with the publicity officer of the insti- 
tution. Ihis institution receives considerable engineering publicity 
in the Associated Press, 

The deans of nearly all land-grant engineering colleges state that 
more general publicity for engineering i» needed and the majority 
feel that ap experienced publicity agent could devote advantageously 
considerable time to^ engineering. 

Responsibility far the physical plant.— In 12 cases, including most 
of the small institutions, the dean of engineering or one of the engi- 
neering professors is responsible for the physical plant of the insti- 
tution, including buildings, heating plant, power generation and 
distribution, water supply, sanitation, roads, and walks. As the 
institution grows in size this practice is undesirable as it becomes 
detrimental to the educational program. In one large, separate land- 
g+ant college a superintendent 'of the physical plant is responsible 
for the aforementioned services, but he reports to the dean of the - 
division of engineering. Even this plan places an undue burden 
upon the dean of engineering ami interfero^with his main duties 
pertaining to teachin^research, and extension in engineering. 

Thirty-two institutions, including most of the larger engineering 
colleges, report that the dean of engineering acts as the chief advisor 
to the president in connection witn all^of the engineering problems 
of the institution But neither he nor his staff members have responsi- 
bility for the physical plant. In such cases the .superintendent of 
the physical plant reports to the controller or business officer of the 
institution. This plan which is favored by engineering faculties as 
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an advisory relationship in connection with the engineering problems 
of the institution enables them to prevent the installation of obsolete 
equipment or 'wrong service systems. Only in one case is the engi- 
neering staff absolutely ignored in connection with the engineering 
problems of the institutional plant. In one land-grant institution 
operating un.der the advisory plan the dean of engineering has 
designated one of his staff members as the advisor to the superin- 
tendent of the physical plant. 

In a number of cases members of the engineering staff have 
designed institutional power and heating plants, water works, and 
sanitation systems, but act only in a consulting capacity in connec- 
tion with their operation. Such a contact with the physical plant 
of the institution is most desirable. _ In installing new power $nd 
heating plant equipment the educational as well as the service fea-. 
tures should be considered. Contact of the engineering staff mem- 
beVs in connection with new installations also enables the institu- 
tions to secure special price discounts on account of the standing 
and acquaintance of engineering teachers with industry. 

General notes on organization . — Well-organized engineering col- 
leges with the duties and responsibilities of deans and heads of 
departments carefully defined are very exceptional. In the majority 
of land-grant institutions there is either no organization scheme or 
the plan is only a paper one' For best results the dean of engineer- 
ing, as the chief executive officer of the main division pertaining to 
engineering, should be given definite authority and should be held 
responsible for results. In a similar mahner the dean should outline 
the duties of heads of departments and should hold them responsible 
for the effective administration of their departments. *The dean of 
engineering should be in responsible charge of all teaching, research, 
and extension activities in engineering. In a similar manner the 
heads of the engineering departments should be in charge of the 
teaching, research, and extension activities in their fields. 

Separate engineering faculties with pow^r/fb handle questions 
pertaining to curricula, discipline of students, and other internal 
problems should be set up for every engineering college. Only 
. matters of general institutional concern should be taken up with the 
general faculty of the institution. The engineering faculty should 
meet at least once per month and when not occupied with Routine 
matters. should consider educational problems in engineering. It is 
only by this plan that the fullest cooperation between engineering 
'Staff members may be .secured .and interest in educational problems 
increased. • ’* * • 


Chapter VII. Services of Land-Grant Engineering CpHeges 


The previous surveys of engineering education, while dealing very 
fully with the educational problems of the engineering colleges, 
have given little or no attention to the direct contributions of these 
institutions to the social and economic problems of the Natiofi. They 
have not considered the major services which engineering colleges 
are rendering to their communities, the States in which they are 
located or the Nation as a whole. The land-grant engineering 
colleges, which owe their existence to national and State beneficence 
and which receive their major support from State funds, should be 
particularly interested in services which are of direct benefit to the 
public. w . 

Replies to questionnaires indicate that all land-grant engineering 
colleges consider that they serve the public best if they prepare the 
engineering students enrolled in their institutions'fPiujnost effectives 
performance as members of the engineering profession^ Accord- 
in g*y i effort was made to find out' through questionnaires the 

direct contributions which these land-grant engineering colleges have 
made through their graduates. 

Since a higher educational institution is a place where scholars 
teach and create n^w knowledge, an endeavor was also made to 
discover what the engineering staffs of land-grant colleges have 
contributed not only through teaching, but also as the result of their 
investigations, discoveries, and practice as engineering experts. A 
summary of the results of the most outstanding researches by the 
land-grant engineering colleges will also be given in this part of the 
report. . . — * 

These statements will be followed by data secured through ques- 
tionnaires of the special services rendered by the land-grant engineer- 
ing colleges to the United States Governing, State agencies, munici- 
palities, industry, and the engineering profession. 

Major Accomplishments of Land-Grant Engineering College Graduates 

In the 55 years frdm 1873 tp 1^8 the land-grant institutions 
have awarded 47,677 bachelor’s degrees in engineering and more than 
5,00(1 master’s degrees. During the same period at least 50,000 stu- 
dents who did not receive degrees received one or more years of 
instruction in engineering at these institutions. Since this country 
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has about one engineer for each 1$?,500 of population, or about 
100.000 altogether, it is evident that a considerable portion of the 
engineering talent of the United States has been derived from land- 
grant institutions. 

An effort was made by those in charge of the land-grant college 
survey to secure through questionnaires accurate data about the 
engineering graduates of each land-grant college and their con- 
tributions through discovery, invention, research, engineering prac- 
tice* or other means that have resulted in the improvement of stand- 
ards of living and human happiness. Unfortunately, even the best 
and largest institutions have only incomplete records of the accom- 
plishments of their graduates. In the following paragraphs is 
included an incomplete summary of the contributions of land-grant 
college engineering graduates as reported by the institutions. 

Pioneer experiments by engineers trained at land-grant institu- 
tions did much to place the design of concrete structures upon a 
rational basis. Their contributions in steel structures include the 
design and construction of steel bridges, tall buildings, industrial 
structures, and railway terminals. A considerable number of the 
leading architects and architectural engineers of the United States 
are graduates of land-grant engineering colleges. These have added 
greatly to American architecture in general and have improved 
industrial buildings in particular. Land-grant college trained engi- 
neers have been active in the design, construction, and operation 
of steam-electric and hydroelectric power plants. They have also 
contributed to pioneer work on electric power development and / 
have headed firms that are concerned with financing, designing,* con- 
struction, operation, and consulting services in connection with 
power generation. They are largely responsible for pioneer investi- 
gations which have teen carried on with high voltage electric trans- 
mission by two iridustries and three universities The directors of 
the largest and most important laboratories in the world devoted to 
researches on telephone and radio hold degrees from land-f(l*artt engi* 
neering colleges. Graduates are largely responsible for pioneer work 
in the development of^lectric street railway and electric interurban 
systems. The first locomotive-testing plant in the world was de- 
signed by a land-grant engineering college graduate. His experi- 
ments on this plant and on air brakes, brake shoes, draft gears, and 
oth&r equipment have contributed greatly to the standardization 
and improvement' of American railway mechanical equipment. 
Land-grant college engineering graduates have had a leading part 
in highway research and in the development of the science and 
practice of highway design, construction, and maintenance. The 
ceramic industry of Ohio was developed by an alumnus of a land- 
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the entire ceramic industry of America on a scientific basis. Land* 
grant college graduates .have been pioneers in the application of 
sicence to mining and have been leaders in the introduction of 
electricity in coal mining. 

They have been active in the solution of difficult problems in indus- 
tries. They have contributed to agriculture by designing power- 
farming machinery, reclaiming arid lands, draining swamps, and 
placing within the reach of many farmers the household conveniences 
of city dwellers. They have contributed ’to flood prevention and to 
the solution of difficult harbor and river problems. Both in heavier 
and lighter than air flying, pioneer work is being done by engineer- 
graduates of land-grant institutions. A complete account of the 
contributions of land-grant college engineering graduates during 
the World War would fill a large manuscript. At least 25,000 engi- 
neering graduates of these institutions served either in the Army 
or iNavy or contributed their technical and business knowledge as 
civilian engineers. Fifty-eight- deans of engineering are graduates 
of land-grant engineering colleges. In addition to these, hundreds 
of the leading engineering professors were trained at these institu- 
tions. These graduates have done much in shaping engineering 
education all over this country. 

The directors of the research laboratories of the General Electric 
Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., the General 
Motors organization, and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
hold degrees from land-grant engineering colleges, as do large num- 
bers of the research staffs of these and other industrial laboratories. 
The directors of the United States Bureau of Standards, Reclama- 
tion Service, Public Roads, and of other important United States 
Government technical bureaus hsve been largely engineers trained at 
land-grant colleges. Jn addition to these, large numbers are serving 
the United States Patent Office and other technical bureaus in non- 
administrative capacities. 

Engineering graduates of land-grant institutions are credited with 
many inventions and discoveries of value to the public. Among 
these are meters for measuring steam, air, electricity, and gas} in- 
struments for the study of deformation of materials under stress and 
for industrial uses; special alloys; new processes* of value to the 
ehemical and civil industries; new building materials; steering gears, 
spark plugs, and carburetors for automobiles; new methods of weld- 
ing metal; the tungsten lamp; the Coolidge tube; and matiy special 


The pres te of the General ’ Electric Co., the General Motors 

* vjorporatio d of several of its companies, the Goodyear Rubber 
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Co., the SKF Industries, the American Bridge Co., the Arthur D. 
Little Chemical Co., the Mathieson Alkali Co., the Du Pont inter- 
ests, the Union Gas & Electric Co., the New York Edison Co., Stone 
& Webster Co., and many others of the leading manufacturing and 
public-utility industries are graduates of land-grant engineering col- 
leges. Graduates from these colleges are found in the presidencies 
of railroads such as the Illinois Central and the Grpat Northern; 
vice presidents of railroads such as the Missouri Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania, chief engineers and superintendents of jpotive power 
of a large number of railroads; and other important railway execu- 
, tive and technical positions. Even in finance the graduates are 
prominent. The head of the Babson statistical organization and the 
president of one of the largest banks in the world are land-grant 
college engineering graduates. 

Tlie foregoing summary of the accomplishments of engineering 
alumni should prove a .source of great satisfaction not only to the 
land-grant institutions but also to the ^public at large which has so 
largely contributed to the support of these institutions?^ 


Contributions of Engineering Teachers v 

** 

The greatest contribution which any teacher can make is to train 
his students to think clearly, to act honorably, and to lead useful 
lives.^ The accomplishments of the engineering alumni of land- 
grant institutions, as enumerated in the last section of this report, 
indicate that their teachers have served society in a most remarkable 5 
manner. It is gratifying also to find from the replies to the ques- 
tionnaires that in additon to training engineers the engineering 
staffs of land-grant institutions are responsible for many inventions 
discoveries, and other special contributions. A summary of the most 
outstanding of these follows : 


Throuph research and invention.— (a) Perfection of special processes for 

nr!d!rt?^5? U K alum i nmn ; KOa P- artificial building stone. P und ceramic 
products , (b) Indention of coul, pas. and steam calorimeters; (c) perfection 
of steam and gas engineering Indicators; (d) perfection of special machiS 
JJS* X? 1 t ^ rlals of construction ; (c) improvement In cool carbonization 
processes, (f) improvement of farm power machinery* (a) development nf 
tarn structures; (ft| development of K-w l„duftrli; ? 0 mLe r 
on f 0al mining and classification; (J) pioneer investigations of 

wSto « f n ii ^ rUl f „ 8tat ‘ 0n heQt , in S ; "<*> Pioneer research onAsinforced 
tc, st^el, and other structural materials; (l) pioneer experiments with 

“ d nlllw “J equipment ; (m) pt™«r devdoS 

atu?llP« W whi ^ other automobile accessories; («) pioneer 

studies which Uuve resulted In data for the rational design of culverts • 
(o) fundamShtai studies of the action of soils and earths; (p) investigations 
ItaSKS trac V 0n ; ht « h :VO»ta«e power transmission, nlVro^n £352*53 
M W lTi UD e, i ?n l the lnv l ntor of the telephone. Dr. Alexander Graham 
in e s n^,T Ch a8S 8tanee through studies by a professor of a land -gram 
institution) ,• (g) experiments which have Unproved methods used for water 
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softening, sewage disposal, 'wood preservation, and the use of local clnyp for 
the manufacture of china and term cotta; and (r) speclul Investigations is 
connection with flood protection, drulnage, oml Irrigation. * 


Publications 

(a) Textbooks . — The two largest publishers of engineering reference and 
textbooks out of 371 titles by engineering teachers credit land-grant college 
engineering teachers with 243 books, or nearly two-thirds of the total. Thus 
engineering teachers of these institutions are responsible for a large |>ortlon 
of the textbooks and reference books used in colleges and bv the engineering 
profession. 

(b) Bulletin^.— Land-grant engineering college staff members arc authors 
of more than 1,200 bulletins which give the results of Investigations. 

(c) Papers and articles . — Besides about 150 papers annually before national 

engineering societies, land-grant engineering staff members are constantly con- 
tributlng articles to the engineering press. It is difficult to secure an accurate 
list of such articles, but two teachers of one land-grant institution haw con- 
tributed nearly 600 papers and articles to the engineering press during the 
past 25 years. „ 

Special Researches by Institutions 

The University of Illinois and the Iowa State College were the first land-grant 
colleges to demonstrate the value of organized research. At present there are 
38 engineering experiment stations at land-grant Institutions which report the 
following typical engiffi>ering contributions through research : 

(1) Millions of dollars have been saved through the development of standard 
T b " ds . 0f tes,inR alL riR,<1 ^P 41 * wwer pipe, dralntile. and culvert pipe. 
(2) ‘sanitary disposal of industrial wastes has contributed immeasurably to 
•public health. (3) Economic and scientific studies of the design of highways 
have contributed to the proper use of the large funds which are l>eing expended 
by the States and the United States Government for road construction. (4) 
Great savings have been produced due to studies which resulted in the utiliza- 
tion of industrial and agricultural wastes. (5) In several States the land- 
grant Institutions designed and constructed the first sewage-disposal plant, 
wh:ch formed the basis for Improved sanitation i n an entire State. (6) Re- 
search on electrolytic Iron, permalloy, and other new alloys have meant much 
to economic industlal production. (7) Investigations of impact on railway 
bridges has resulted in improving specifications for bridge-design in the United 
States. Canada, India, and Japan. (8) Researches on concrete, plain ond 
reinforced, have developed a rational practice In l heir use and have improved 
its value as a building material. (9) Discovery of the causes of discoloration 
and efflorescence of limestone has meant much to the quarry industry (10) 
Tests on locomotjves. air brakes, brake shoes, draft gears, and other railway 
k flVe resulted in greater, safety and lower costs to the public. 
(II) High-voltage research has made long-distance electric-power transmission 
practical and has given as by-products new methods for nitrogen fixation and 
for ozone manufacture. (12) Tests by the land-grant college engineering ex- 
periment stations have extended the market for low-grade coals, have resulted 
in more accurate grading of coals by mines, have reduced the smoke nuisance 
In m&nuBommunitles, have indicated the vnlue of cleaning certain coals, and 
have reduced losses of fuels through spontaneous combustion by developing proper 
methods for storing. (13) Researches have developed new data by means of 
which the properties of steam and other vapors at great ranges of temperature 
and pressures may be calculated. (14) The science of heating homes has beai 
developed through investigations In the laboratories of a land-grant engineering 
college. (10) Properties of building materials for different localities have 
been fixed by scientific tests. (10) The (fatigue of metals and of concrete can 
zie predicted as the result of investigations completed. (17) The modern car- 
buretor Is i the result of researches in a laboratory of a land-grant engineering 
college. (18) Much of the present data on heat transfer is due to studies In 
land-grant college laboratories. (19) The science of foundations was aided 
through -special investigations. (20) The ceramic Industry of America vw 
developed through studies at a land-grant togineerln* college. (21) Aid baa 
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been given to the solution of water-supply and water-power problems In several 
States, and much new knowledge of water measurement was developed (221 

^’TaMSSLV,,'*? "' r r . a,l r‘ ' arm 

btateB. (23) Timber testing has resulted in great benefits to the public, (24) 
Experiments have resulted in improved farm muebinery and farm power 
The modern farm tractor was standardized in the laboratories of a iTnd^Tant 
lollege, in fact, engineering^ staffs and former engineering students of land- 
grant colleges are mainly responsible for the development of the farm tractor 
of to-day (25) Special machines and instruments have been perfected Ex 
amples of these are the farm-gas tractor which was first co^ei^d in The 
engineering laboratories of a land-grant institution, machines for materia 
test n„ meters for the measurement of fluids, an electric oscillograph of large 
g 8Peed gUS englne indicator - a " d °ther dScff of value 

Special Services to the United States Government, State Agencies, 
Municipalities, and Institutions 


The land-grant institutions being supported mainly by funds ap- 
propriated by the States and by the United States Government, it is 
to be expected that these public institutions of higher learning render 
special service to the bureaus and departments. Questionnaires filled 
out by the institutions indicate that the land-gran* engineering 

colleges are cooperating with the above agencies in the following 
ways : - . * 

United States Govemvxent bureaus.— The Bureau of Public Roads 
. °* P nitec I States Department of Agriculture is cooperating with 
19 institutions. Seven land-grant engineering colleges furnish lab- 
oratories to this -bureau for special investigations and five report 
definite contributions by the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
for highway research. 

Three institutions furnished laboratory facilities for the United 
States War Department. Two give special engineering instruction 
to officers of the United States Army. Through the Reserve Officers’ 
Tracing Corps, the War Department is very helpful to the en- 
gineering colleges of all land-grant institutions as the military in- 
struction supplements very effectively ithe feschnical engineering 

One institution gives special advanced instruction to the graduates 
of the United States Naval Academy, whiL four report that they 

have been benefited from special equipment furnishdd by the United 
■States Navy. 

The Bureau of Standards of the United States Department of 
Commerce is very helpful to all engineering colleges through its 
publications, standardization of instruments, and advice; three in- 
stitutions report researches in cooperation with this bureau. 

The Bureau of Mines of the United States Department of Com- 
merce is cooperating with nine land-grant engineering colleges in 
research of value to industry and minin g, 
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The Office of Education of the United States Department of the 
Interior has received assistance from five land-grant engineering 
colleges in connection with survey* and has aided all engineering 
colleges of the country through special surveys and studies, statisti- 
cal information, and general educational publications. 

Only in rare cases has there been any cooperation with other 
bureaus of the United States Government. It seems that there 
should be greater cooperation between all of the land-grant engi- 
neering- colleges and all the technical Federal bureaus. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the land-grant colleges nor the United States 
departments and bureaus seem to realize the opportunities for service 
to the public through greater cooperation of Government with the 
land-grant engineering colleges of the* country. 

National Research Council. — Twenty-three institutions report that 
they are cooperating with the National Research Council. In two 
cases definite research projects are supported by the council. In 
the other cases individual professors serve the council as represen- 
tatives of engineering societies. 

State departments . — Thirty land-grant institutions are performing 
valuable service to their State highway departments. In several col- 
leges.special road schools and conferences are held for the benefit of 
those who are responsible for the construction and maintenance of 
roads and streets. General advice by engineering staff members to 
engineers and officials of State highway departments is general. In 
a numbe.r of colleges the materials testing laboratories of the laad- 
grant college are available for special investigations for the benefit 
of the State highway department. In a fewucases the materials 
testing laboratory of the land-grant college is tne official laboratory 
of the .State highway commission. Thirty-two institutions report 
that aid is received from the highway departments of their respec- 
tive States. In practically all cases, however, this aid was only 
nominal, such as assistance with programs for road schools which 
benefited mainly the State highway .departments. Only in rare cases 
have the State highway departments contributed any funds directly 
to the land-grant college for research or for extension instruction. 
Employment of undergrady4t*s during summer vacations has also 
been carried on to a very small extent. With the large sums of pub- 
lic funds which are being expended in each of the States for road 
building the cooperation between the State engineering college and 
- the State highway departments should be more effective and general. 

Twelve land-grant colleges are directly cooperating in a very gen* 
eral manner with the public utility regulating departments of their 
‘ respective States. Again in the case of public semte commissions 
the engineering staffs can be of great assistance. Public-service 
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I commissions -will also find it to their advantage to utilize engineering 
students and staff members during summers in connection with valu- 
ation problems. However, only in extreme cases should.an egineer- 

ing staff member be requested by u commission to give expert tes- 
timony. r 

Eifr'ht land-grant engineering colleges hate definite cooperation 
mill their State conservation departments, including the State aco- 
logical survey; in one of these the professor of civil engineering is 
chief engineer o the State conservation department. Cooperation 
w.ii, the health, labor, or other State departments is found only in 

‘ S * v,, . , ' a J engineering colleges report that they have aided in connec- 
lion with State legislation pertaining to safe boiler codes, water re- 
sources, highway laws, sanitation, building cbdes, engineers’ license 
laws, architects license laws, smoke prevention, and city-manager 

As is the case of the United States Government bureaus, insuffi- 
cient cooperation exists between the State, technical bureaus and the 
State-supported engineering colleges. The land-grant engineering 
colleges and the State departments should establish closer cooped 

pin!/ 0 a ff T-* Even . (,ie smallest land^grant engineering college can 
irnder effective service to State departments. The State technical 
departments, on ft* other hand, have a great opportunity to assist 
„ ^P^vement of engineering education, particularly in the 

felrts. gr&nt C ° lleg€S WHich ^ " 0t ,0Cated in industrial 

communities in which land-grant in- 
anitions are located seldom make use of the talents engineering 
Muff members m connection with problems pertaining to city plam 
ng. water supply, sewage disposal, and street improvement In 
^^ 0S!eS en g ,neenn g staff mombers are retained as consultants and 
" * ,V cn £ ,neer *- ■ Ordinarily such »services are advisory in char- 

ZZr„ r ™' ered W * hont Local communities 

j ould make greater use of engineering staff members. However, 

mem T™ 1 ™ ® h .°! ,ld not ** S ,ven gmtis as this practice is detri- 
mental to consulting engineers. 

, s,aff "' e " lbm **> quite generally used in advisory 

and consulting capacity in connection with the engineering prob- 

are'in muni< ' lpflll,IPSOIltslH <' of the local community. Theseservices 

!?=*" ion 7 r U r<>8d bui,ding > bridgc dasign - ™‘«r etPPlv, 
r:T n ’ k"‘ 0 .u e eln,ln,tl0,, • irrigation, drainage, and heating prob- 
i . 1. scbo<> J’“' s ? 8 and P ubHc htlildingS. One institution reports 

El :,"° r *i OWn ? f . 14m the proper 

^oca of filter beds. Several institutions report test of materials 
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at cost for municipalities. Other institutions report definite assist- 
ance to municipalities in connection with their water supplies, 
streets, buildings, and other technical problems. 

Aid to Statb institutions. — The engineering colleges Jre contrib- 
uting greatly in cohn?ct$on with the solution of tin/ engineering 
problems of their institutions as indicated in a previous\;ection of 
the report. In 32 cafces members of the engineering staff \|ct in an 
advisory capacity in connection with the design and operation of 
the institutional heating and power pliant. In many instances the 
members of the engineering staff ure also consulted with reference to 
buildings, -grounds', athletic stadiums, sanitation, and testhetic sur- 
roundings of the land-grant institution. In 12 smaller institutions 
it is customary for a member of the engineering staff to be responsible 
not only for the design and construction but also for the operation 
of the heating and power plant, and in some cases a professor dt 
the dean of engineering is responsible for the entire physical plant 
of the institution. 


In one euse the land-grant engineering college made a survey of 
the physical plants of 20 State institutions at the request of the 
governor. In several the engineering staff members are consulted 
with reference tq^the physical plants of State institutions. 

The practice of utilizing the tulents,of engineering staff memlx'r* 
for consulting service to State institutions other than the land-grant 
colleges is favored only in exceptional cases, on nccount of objec- 
tions offered by consulting engintws. Furthermore, this practice 

is detrimental to the main teachi^and research duties iof staff I 
members. • 

Special sci'vices to industry and to the engineering pi'ofession.— 
Twelve land-grant engineering colleges report definite service to 
commercial organizations, 25 to manufacturing,^! to building. 7 to 
ceramics, 1C to chemical, 14 to transportation, 26 to electric-power 
utilities, 19 to electric communication, 17 to gas utilities, 21 to water 
utilities, 11 to mines,* 4 to ‘petroleum ihterests, 6 to quart ies, 4 to 
textile, and 2 to financial houses. These services were mainly 
through special instruction or research of value to industrv. 

In several States new industries were built up mainly tjirougb 
the assistance of the engineer!^ staff members of land-grant col- 
leges. The ceramics industry of Ohio is a definite example. The 
coal industries of two Middle West States were greatly aided through 
researches by .-the land-grant colleges of their States. 

'Nine engineering colleges indicate definite aid from commercial 
organizations, 33 from manufacturing, 13 from building, 10 from 
ceramic, 18 from chemical, 20 from transportation, 31 from electric- 
power companies, 26 from telephone* and telegraph companies, 9 
from fas utilities, 10 from, water utilities, 9 jfroin mines, 10 from 
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petroleum, 2 from quarries, 4 from textile, and 5* from financial 
houses. In the majority of cases gifts of equipment, special lectures, 
ami supplementary teaching material were furnished by industry. 
Only in a very few institutions did industry cooperate with the 
engineering colleges by supplying fund's for research.' 

Fifteen out of the twenty-five Residents of ^he Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education were teachers of land-grant 
colleges. A large proportion of the educators who were presidents 
of the engineering societies were also land-grant college teachers. 


Chapter VIII. — Conclusions and Recommendations 


(1) The definition of “Mechanic arts” during the time of the 
passage 'of the Morrill Land-Grunt College Act and the custom of 
interpreting it place engineering as a required part of the program 
of land-grant institutions and coordinate with agriculture. 

(2) The results secured through the land-grant college survey do 
not indicate that the land-grant institutions have developed a dis- 
tinctive form of engineering education. At present the problems 
pertaining to undergradfiate curricula, graduate study, teaching staff, 
and graduates are the 'same in all types of engineering colleges 
whether they are endowed polytechnic institutes, endowed uni- 
versities, State universities, or separate land-grant coTIf 


egos. 


(3) The land-grant engineering college curricula arc representa- 
tive of the general tendencies in engineering education in Anu'rica. 
Two-thirds of all the engineering students are enrolled in civil, elec- 
trical, and mechanical engineering. The engineering student devotes 
only, about one-half <Y| his time To technology and an equal amount 

Vto science, mutheipaticV, and humanities. The quantitative require- 
ment for graduation is\145 to 150 semester hours and the student 
carries about seven subjects at one time. 

(4) Those in the lanthgrant college group, like all engineering 

colleges^ are main’ly undergraduate institutions. Inadequate recog- 
nition by industry of graduate degrees and lack of facilities in most 
institutions for advanced instruction are the two reasons for the 
small number of graduate students enrolled. The demand for grad- 
uates with the bachelor’s degree in engineering exceeds life supply, 
but the stronger land-grant colleges should pro^de facilities for 
graduate study in engineering in order to train™eaehcrs and re- 
search engineers.. Land-grant institutions located near large in- 
dustries will also do well to consider the development of credit 
graduate courses* for ihe benefit of techincally trained engineers 
employed in industry. » J ' 

(5) Three-fourths of the land-grant engineering colleges section 
their freshman students in mathematics and English in accordance 
with their preparation. These institutions have also been the first 
in this country to develop ‘orientation courses and special engineer- 

y ing problems for freshmen. 

\ (6) While selective admission to the freshman year seems imprac- 

tical for State-supported institutions, about one-third of the land- 
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prnnt engineering colleges favor a compulsory stopping place at. the 
end <>f the sophomore year for those who lack qualifications to benefit 
I'.V the.adv aneed instruction of the upper two years. 

(7) Only in one lund-grant institution art* students in' the upper 
classes placed on their own resources and their insinuation differen- 
liated from that of the first and second years. This practice should 
In-come more general and greater recommit Ton should also be given 
to superior scholarship. 

W The junior eolleges-hnve thus far had little effect upon engi- 
neering colleges. Howrver, land-grant, institutions wijl ultimately 
lie called upon to deal with such studenjs and probably in,. larger 
numbers than is the ease at present with those who hold degrees of 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of science from liberal arts colleges. 

(i>) A considerable number of land-grant engineering colleges have 
tried in'the past to develop nonde^ree as well as degree curricula, but 
without success. Nearly all land-grant college engineering deans and' 
Hie more prominent members of their staffs state that it is undesir- 
able for an engineering college to offer both collegiate ^nd noneol- 
legiate resident instruction. Information now at hand indicates that 
it is usually undesirable for an engineering college to undertake 
1-yeur or 2-yeai teclmieal courses not loading to degrees upon the 
same ram pus with (lie degree curricula. 

( 10) Land-grant engineering colleges should eoope>ate to a greater 
extent with secondary schools and other agencies in their States 
which offer mmcollegiatc technical and trade instruction. 

(11) Some land-grant engineering colleges mav well offer in resi- 
. dence elementary courses in mechanics, electricity, power plants, 

machine design, surveying, metallurgy, and other technical subjects 
for (he benefit of special students and for other*; who luck time or 
mathematical ability to. benefit by the instruction of the regulnr 
engineering curricula. * 

(12) Short-term courses, conferences, special instruction in indus- 
trial centers, and elementary resident technical instruction are some 
of .the methods of offering noneollepiate aid to industry which should 
be considered by all land-grant engineering colleges*. 

(13) Only dboutJ225 students are enrolled in the curricula leading 
to degrees ih agricultunfl engineering, and the small change in en- 
ro Iment for a number of years raises the question as to whether it 

is necessary to have 20 land-grant institutions offer curricula in this 
held. 

(14) While- considerable encouragement is being given to younger 
teachers to continue their preparation, little svtawpatic effort is lie- 
mg made to assist the younger teacher in mastering^!*} technique 
of teacliing. To raise the general standard of land-grant college en- 
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gineering teaching deans and heads of departments should 
greater responsibility in this matter. 

(15) Better results may be obtained if the lines of authority and 
responsibility of engineering staff members are carefully defined. 
Separate engineering facilities with definite powers and responsibili- 
ties seem desirable in all except the very small land-grant instiu- 

t tions. 

(16) The name ‘‘agricultural college*’ as used— to designate cer- 
tain land-grant institutions seems to be detrimental to the interest 
of engineering alumni and staff members of .such institutions. It is 
recommended that the name of such land-grant institutions be 
changed to “ State college.” 

(17) It has been Estimated that $30,000,000 per year are being ex- 
pended in the United States for engineering education. The land- 
grant institutions in which are enrolled one-half of the total engi- 
neering students of this Country are spending only slightly more 
than $10,000,000 per year, or only about o^e-third of the total The 
governing boards of land-grant institutions must realize that inade- 
quate support for engineering education will necessarily affect unfa- 
vorably the quality of instruction and the other 'services of these 
colleges. 

(18) Except in a very few institutions no encouragement is given 
to the engineering staff to build up research or extension. Both these 
types of work should be emphasized, to a much greater extent than 
they are at present. 

(19) Cooperation between the land-grant engineering colleges and 
the State and United States Government departments should be 
improved. The land-grant engineering colleges have been most help- 
ful in nearly all cases in connection with the highway programs of 
their States, but the State highway departments have rarely recipro- 
cated. Effective cooperation exists between a considerable number 
of land-grant engineering colleges and the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, the United States Bureau of Standard, the United 
States Office of Education, and the United States Bureau of Mines. 
There is much room, however, for closer contacts between the land- 
grant engineering colleges and all of the technical bureaus of the 
United States Government. 

(20) The land-grant engineering colleges are cooperating to an 
increasing extent with the industries and utilities of their localities. 
Eight of these institutions are solving industrial problems which are 
national in scope, are receiving considerable sums for cooperative re- 
search, are attracting large numbers of students fr^m States other 
than their own, and are recognized as research and training centers in 
certain engineering fields. With proper support and encouragement 
this number can be increased. 
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PART XI— HOME ECONOMICS 


Chapter I. — Objectives 


* There is pood reason to believe that home economics will make more 
rapid propress in defining its objectives and in creating the means for 
their attainment than was the case of some of the other more recent 
special fields of higher education. The basis of this belief may be 
discovered in tendencies that are apparent in the statements of land- 
grant college home economics objectives and in the discussions that 
constitute a part of the Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. From these sources it seems that a defini- 
tion <>f objectives is being evolved in terms of a type of college educa- 
tion rather than in terms of specific skills and subject-matter infor- 
mation. 

Home economics personnel recognize more fully p*r^ a P s than does 
the remainder of the academic world the apparently disorderly con- 
ditions that have existed in their field. They have attempted most 
seriously and intelligently to regularize and standardize their objec- 
tives and the means used to attain these objectives without abandon- 
ing faith that home economics provides a new and creative instrument 
to higher education. Their task involves the definition and segrega- 
tion of an area of educational endeavor. 

As compared with the traditional fields established in the higher 
educational world, they have had a very short period in which to 
work out their problems. By 1900 only nine land-grant institutions, 
Iowa State College, Kansas State Agricultural College, South Dakota 
State College. Oregon Agricultural College, Agricultural College of 
Utah. Colorado Agricultural College. Michigan State College, Ohio 
State UniversitV, ly^Montana State College, had courses in “domes- 
tic economy.” Work in home economics in 33 of the institutions has 
been started since that date. This is a very brief time in which to 
isolate and to create subject matter, to devise organizations, train 
staffs, and formulate purposes in terms of a college standard that has 
itself been revolutionized during the past 15 years. 

'I'he day has long passed when any single and specific area 
of learning can maintain a monopolistic claim to provide the t?nly 
knowledge and medium through which higher education . may bo 
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acquired. The ancient languages and mathematics had to 
room for scientific education and, in turn, pure science has, during 
the past two generations tended to break down into a series of speci- 
alties that gain life and vigor by reason of appeal to interest in the 
application of the scientific method to various life activities. Thus 
colleges of engineering, agriculture, education, and of commerce and 
business have developed as respected faculties of the colleges and 
universities. 

Home economics objectives described for the purposes of this sur- 
vey indicate quite clearly that in the minds of many leaders in this 
field, home economics is conceived in terms of utilization of another 
area of human interest and^etlvity to develop the attitudes and abili- 
ties that are supposed to result from college education. This 
viewpoint makes home handicraft skills incidental to and mere 
instruments of a wider purpose. The accomplishment of the home- 
economics mission can not, therefore, be measured by comparison 
of the cooking and jawing of its graduates with the facility in simi- 
lar accomplishments acquired by other persons in household practice. 
Important as is ability to manage the material and social affairs and 
relationships of the home, the conception of home economics as a 
medium and incentive fpr college education merely takes advantage 
of the interests and family ideals of women to induce them to acquire 
the social and scientific attitudes that characterize any well-educated 
person. Even the gainful occupations for which preparation is 
offend are regarded to a considerable degree not as ends in them- 
selves, but as means through which the individual becomes a mem- 
ber of the intellectual classes: When ‘home activities and relation- 
ships are thus regarded as a medium that may be utilized to provide 
a college education, selection of subject matter, development of skills, 
and methods of teaching are controlled by quite different principles 
than would be the case in trade training or education to a station 
in family life. s 

How'ever, a national survey of home economics in the land-grant 
colleges and universities of the United States will not present a true 
picture of the status of home economics in these institutions by re- 
cording the interpretations of the most advanced home economic 
leaders and the embodiment of these interpretations in the methods 
and curricula of a few land-grant colleges. The judgments of the 
entire group of college home economics staffs in regard to the objec- 
tives of their work must be examined critically and an attempt made 
to relate these judgments to inferences that may be drawn from the 
organizations set up in the colleges for the administration of home- 
economics instruction, from the character of the staff, fronj the 
courses and curricula offered, and from the student product. 
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; Aims and Objectives 1 Q 

The responsible heads of home economics work in 43 land-grant 
i colleges described their conceptions of the objectives and aims of 
college home economics for use in connection with this survey. It is 
impossible to arrange this group of statements in s} T stematic and 
logical* form and to report consensus of opinion upon the basis of 
i 'clearly defined expressions of objectives. Nevertheless it is possible 
to derive from the statements four main tendencies or conceptions in 
interpretation of purposes. Somewhat roughly these objectives may 
be designated as (1) the development of handicraft skill in the 
operation of home keeping; (2) the development of home managers 
capable of handling the labor, the financing, and the social relation- 
ships that arise in the family unit; (3) preparation for specific gain- 
ful employment; and (4) utilization of interest in home and family 
activities and relationships as a medium through which scientific and 
social education may be provided in combination upon the college 
level. * 

Upon the basis of the^atements of objectives reported for the 
purposes of this survey, it seems that two or more of these purposes 
may, and do quite frequently, exist side by side in a single institution 
in more or less contradictory and illogical relationship. 

The handicraft objective .— No institution admits to-day that the 
major objective of its home economics work is that of developing 
handicraft skill in the operations of home-keeping. Long after crea- 
tion of good cooks, home dressmakers, and housekeepers by teaching 
.‘•kill in household operations and by imparting rule' of thumb infor- 
mation is recognized as an inadequate objective for college hom<5 
economics the practices derived from this conception may survive 
and the objective itself persist in an obscured form. Most fre- 
quently this obscurity arises from the addition of well-recognized 
- and respectable academic requirements that bear an attenuated rela- 
tionship to subject matter prescribed to attain the old objective. 
Thus, since cooking involves chemical changes, since pattern making 
requires knowledge of measurements, curves, and irregular volumes, 
and since a house must be provided for housekeeping, it would easily 
be possible to attain academic standing for home economics by in- 
sisting that science be taken through organic chemistry, ihat mathe- 
matics be pursued through solid trigonometry, and that the elements 
of architecture should precede the course in house furnishing. Yet 
the cooking, sewing, and household work might be modified in only 
the slightest degree by all these additions and the essentially home 
economics instruction might remain upon the same old handicraft 
level. Home economics leaderfe fully recognize this fact and are mak- 
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ing considerable progress toward integrating abstract science and 
home economics application. The fact that the contributing sciences 
are highly departmentalized for purposes other than those of use 
to the divisions of application such as education, agriculture, engi- 
neering, and home economics, frequently makes such adaptation 
difficult. The extent to which integration of the science- and the 
application of home economics has proceeded must be sought in the 
jyethods used and courses offered rather than in statements of objec- 
tives by college home economics teachers. 

The family unit objective . — Examination of the statements of ob- 
jectives by home economics departments shows that more than two- 
thirds of the statements are determined by desire to provide edu- 
cation that will serve the purposes revealed by more or less, conscious 
and thorough-going analysis of the family."' It is significant to 
note the emphasis given to development of attitudes within and 
toward the family and home as contrasted with the emphasis upon 
isolated, specialized bits of information and skills that characterized 
the handicraft objective. Assuming that the activities of the home 
provide a worth-while area of educational effort the handicraft objec- 
tive was derived by analysis of the very limited and somewhat obvi- 
ous manipulative processes that go on in the normal household. The 
family unit objective, on the other hand, is based upon recognition 
of wider and more varied home activities, but still depends for 
validity upon the odequacy of the activity analysis process as a means 
for determining the objectives of home economics instruction. Thus, 
the handicraft objective is subordinated to objectives derived from 
analysis of the home in its economic aspects, of the family as a 
social unit, and of the family as an element in larger social groupings. 

The home economics objectives in land-grant colleges that center 
about home and family concepts ate for the most part statements of 
the purposes of instruction based upon analysis of a variety of 
family activities and relationships. Thus we have ‘‘better under- 


standing of child training and more intelligent use of family 
finance,” “ application of sciences and arts to problems of the house- 
hold,” “the place of the home in good citizenship building.” The 
family unit objective in home economics instruction is undoubtedly 
a fruitful and rich concept and affords opportunity for wide and 
serious intellectual effort. Whether the statement of this objective 
is merely a theoretical and pious hope or whether it is a real and 
practical purpose can be determined only by examination of courses 
and curricula offered as means of attaining this objective. 

This discussion of the family unit objective would be inadequate 
if attention were not called to some of the dangers and deficiencies 
that arise from too exclusive dependence for determination of pur- 
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poses upon the basis of analysis of family activities and relation- 
ships. The family is an extremely complex organization that in- 
volves a great number of interests, forces, and relationships within 
its own circle. When the contacts of this circle with other social 
groupings are algo considered the complexity and instability of 
data are tremendously increased. Objectives of instruction based 
upon analysis of the elements and factors that concern the family 
unit can have only such validity as is derived from the soundness 
and completeness of the analysis itself. 

The statements of home economics objectives submitted by the 
land-grant cplleges quite frequently show an overemphasis upon 
one or another element of the family or home that distorts the 
value of the family unit objective for undergraduate^home economics 
instruction. Since the activity and relationship analysis of the 
family is never completed, new and outstanding results* of investi- 
gation in one phase very naturally tend to be reflected in at least 
temporary overemphasis in home economics instruction and pur- 
poses. One example of .such overemphasis is apparent in a large 
numbei of the statements of objectives. During recent years re- 
markable progress has been made in the scientific study of the physi- 
ology and psychology of young children. This fac coupled with 
an almost universal interest in and love of babies, has apparently 
led to frequent definitions of college home economics objectives 
in terms. that seem to make child care, child psychology, and child 
growth the chief concern of family life. The child-centered family 
like the child-centered school is as much a distortion of social and 
economic conceptions appropriate to modern life as would be an 
ancestor-centered family. The importance and value of child study 
as one element of the undergraduate home economics program is 
fully recognized. Considerable judgment is necessary, however, if 
this element is kept in proper relationship to other phases of family 
relationships. Similar excessive preoccupation witlf special phases 
derived from analysis of family and home interests and activities 
might be cited, but this serves to indicate an important weakness 
when objectives and curricula to accomplish objectives are based upon 
incomplete analysis and stop short of synthesis of various elements 
derived from- such analysis. r ” - ' 

No one questions the importance of the family and home in the 
social organization. No one probably would deny that a correspond- 
ing obligation is laid upon home economics education to provide edu- 
cational service based upon analysis of the activities that center in 
the family. At ‘the same time it may be doubted whether such 
analysis can provide a definition of objectives adequate for home 
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economics instruction under modern social conditions. Most men 
livo very rich and active lives outside their family relationships; 
women are increasingly seeking and finding similar interests that 
are much more closely related to other institutionahand social group- 
ings than to the homes that they maintain. This does not mean 
less interest in and love of home, but is simply realization of the 
wider and richer individual living that has come to women largely 
through better and higher educational ypportunities. To some mem- 
bers of both sexes the home and the family provide full and satisfying 
lealization of personal living. When this is not the case there would 
seem to be no more reason why the other individual interests and 
abilities of woman should be submerged in the family unit than 
that the wide economic and human interests of men shouhl be sub- 
ordinated or smothered under a single important social relationship. 
Under phrasing that is frequently obscure and uncertain the state- 
ments of objectives submitted by home economics departments in 
land-grant colleges show clearly that this conception is playing an 
increasingly important part in the development of college home 
economics education. 

Remunerative employment objectives .— All of the 43 institutions - 
that describe their home economics objectives include in one form 
or another statements of objectives in terms of gainful employment. 
Twelve list preparation for one or more types of such employment 
among the primary objectives of their home «* 4 omics instruction. 
The more important employments mentioned forwhich preparation 
is offered are in descending order m( frequency, teaching, dietetics, 
extension service, institutional management and research, and, among 
thft employments mentioned only occasionally, social service, public- 
health service, nursing, journalism, and business concerned with the 
buying, selling, or servicing of products. used in homes. 

It should be fairly obvious that these employment objectives are 
not fully determined and can not be determined by analysis of family 
and home activity and relationships. All are more or less closely 
related to family and home interests but the specific employment in 
each case involves and is related more closely to other social and 
economic, groupings. Attainment of gainful employment objectives 
must be determined in each of these cases by adopting and relating 
specific phases of strictly home economics instruction to other bodies 
of fact afid activity centered about social agencies that are not formed 
upon the basis of the family unit. Examination of curricula reported 
in another section of this surveyof home economics in the land-grant 
colleges will consider the vocational curricula from this standpoint. 

The objective of combined scientific and, social education .— Real 
values and legitimate purposes are involved in the definitions of the 
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objectives of college home economics in terms of handicraft, home 
life, and vocation, let definitions upon all these bases as in other 
applied sciences ’ are subject to criticism and give rise to confusion, 
misunderstanding, apparent conflict, and obvious inconsistency of 
practice. - J 

The most frequent complaint and criticism in regard to the areas 
of specialized education that have scientific or vocational objectives 
is that the liberal and social elements of education are neglected or 
* do not Unction. This criticism is very seriously directed against 
teacher training, engineering, agricultural and business education, 
and is deplored by the leaders in each of these fields. In the same 
way the college of liberal arts is freely criticized because it is'claimed 
that ^ leads nowhere but to academic and impractical interest. In 
view of the criticisms of these types of education it is extremely sig- 
nificant that the statements of objectives by home economics leaders 
in the land-grant colleges reveal an unmistakable determination that 
home economics^hall combine practical, scientific, social, and cultural 
elements in such fashion that they shall be integrated in the con- 
sciousness and attitudes of the individual student. 

To define the objective of college home economics that is directed 
to this end demands a degree of predictive hazard, but upon the basis 
of survey reports this objective m ary be described as one that attempts 
to combine scientific and social'education by utilizing as a medium 
* incentive the activities and relationships that arise from home* 
and family life. * 

This statement is not so clearly and so definitely staged by any of 
the reports from the home economics departments in land-grant 
colleges, but represents an attempt to embody in brief form a variety 
of partial statements of ideals and purposes that clearly tend toward 
some such conception of objectives. It will be noted that the defini- 
tion consists of three elements: First, the combination of social 
and scientific education; second, dependence upon the activities and 
relationships of the family as a source of subject matter; and third, 
utilization of this subject matter as a medium and incentive for 
college education. 

In so far as this is a just statement of a definite home economics 
objective it requires solution of practical problems and experimental 
procedures that may well be of greater significance in higher edu- 
cation than the mere segregation of another area of educational 
endeavor. 

The processes that will be required if this problem is to Be solved 
in the field of home economics will result in the creation of now 
subject matter, in pew treatment of old su^jeots and in daring experi- 
mental combinations of methods and courses. These things can not 
11J490" — 30— volI— -56 
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. b© done in a day. Criticism of home economics upon the score of 
failure to accomplish this task in the immediate future will be justi- 
fied only if the problems are not earnestly attacked, if attainment 
of academic respectability is substituted for constructive accom- 
plishment or if the rank and file fail to follow progressive leader- 
ship in adherence to purposes of this character. 

Statements of home economics objectives tend to adhere to de- 
pendence Upon home activities and family relationships for subject 
matter even in those cases in which objectives, are directly those of 
gainful employment. Without entering into the question of whether 
home economics teacher preparation, training of dieticians, business 
women, and institutional managers are primarily home economics 
functions or belong to merely related areas, insistence by home eco- 
nomics staffs that these fields be centered in home interest empha- 
sized the fact that in their opinion the home does provide an ex- 
tremely rich held of subject-matter content. It must be admitted, 
however, that much work remains to be done if this material is to be 
segregated and utilized. In spite of the biological, social, and eco- a 
nomic importance of the family, there has been relatively little 
thorough study devoted to it under modern conditions. In other 
words, the field has not been thoroughly explored although the work 
that has been done makes it evident that the family is an inexhausti- 
ble mine of indefinite extent. The demands of home economics 
leaders for funds to carry on exploratory investigation in this field 
make it perfectly evident that they are fully aware of the need for 
thorough study. 

.Subsequent discussion of home economics organization, staff, and 
curricula will attempt to relate thorn, in so far as possible, to the 
conception of college home economics as a form of combined social 
and scientific education through the medium of home activities and 
relationships. 
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Chapter H. — Organization 


This survey holds no brief for any specific form or tvpe of col- 
lege home economics organization. Nevertheless the organization 
of home economics in the institutions tends to reflect and to deter- 
mine to a considerable degree the conceptions of home economics 
objectives that are dominant in- the land-grant colleges as a group. 
This relationship between organization and conception of home eco- 
nomics is especially valid as a measure of institutional and ad- 
ministrative attitudes; it does not so accurately indicate the objec- 
tives of the home economies staffs that are compelled to adapt their 
work to organizations over which they have little control. In an 
institution the organization of home economics may be^a survival 
, w hich is inappropriate to the present, more highly developed pur- 
poses of the home economics personnel. Or it may b^borrowed 
ready-made from another institution which/has made great prog- 
ress in definition and attainment of home economics objectives and 
may, therefore, conceal very vague and limited purposes. Neverthe- 
less, a rather high degree of correlation may be expected between 
types of institutional objectives and forms of organization when 
the entire group of home economics units in land-grant’ colleges is 
considered. 

This is true both with respect to the place of home economics in 
the institutional organization and with respect to the nature of the' 
internal organization of the home economics unit- itself. For con- 
venience of presentation discussion will follow this classification and 
deal first with the place of the home economics unit in the institu- 
tion; second, with the internal organization of the home economics 
unit; and third, with the relationships that arise from the posi- 
tion of home economics in the institutions and from the nature of 
the internal organization of home economics units. 

Institutional Organization 

Examination of the formal position occupied by home economics 
in the land-grant colleges shows four types of assignment .that 
reflect the following four institutional conceptions' of home eco- 
nomics objectives : (1) Assignment of home economics to the college 
of arts and sciences; (2) assignment to the college of education; 
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(3) assignment to the college of agriculture; and (4) assignment 
to a position coordinate with the traditional major divisions-in uni- 
• versity organization. Each of these allocations will be considered in 
turn. “ 


When home economics in college is thought of merely or primarily 
as a means whereby special subjects may be offered that will attract 
girls and appeal to housekeeping mothers the work may be appro- 
priately assigned to almost uny college or major division of the 
institution whose own objectives are not so specific as to render a 
home economics addition entirely irrelevant. Because of the general 
*• purposes of the college of arts and sciences this major division is 
frequently the one called uj>on to provide a berth for the new subject. 
Home econ -inics is assigned to arts and sciences in 5 of the 41 land- 
grant institutions that- report on this phase of the home economics 
inquiry. has been indicated, retention of home economics in 
the college t^arts and sciences does not necessarily mean that the 
work in a specific institution retains the vague objectives that prob- 
ably led to its original allocation to this major division. The initial 
scattered work, may develop^into a curriculum. It may be organized 
into a department in the college comparable to the departments of 
history, English, and botany. \ Such assignment tends to restrict the 
development of new and wider home economics objectives since ad- 
ministrative control is centered in an educational position that is 
unlikely to devote a large degree of vigor and initiative to the special 
development of this field. 

When it is regarded as the function of home economics to provide 
training for gainful employment, it is a logical procedure to assign 
the work to the major institutional division that is most closely 
related to the vocation in which the largest number of women find 
employment. Hence we find home economics curricula or depart- 
ments administered by schools of education in 11 institutions. How- 
ever, as women in increasing numbers enter occupations other than 
teaching it becomes necessary for the school ‘of education to ad- 
minister hoiiik'eeoriefnics preparation for employments quite inappro- 
priate to its own educational objectives or for new home economics 
units to be established in other more suitable major divisions of the 
. institution. Thus preprfration for employment as nutrition or die- • 
tetics specialists may be assigned to the college of agriculture as a unit 
that is concerned with problems that underlie both human and animal 
feeding. As the variety of uneiriploymcpts increases, however, this 
method of assignment becomesSiwkward to‘apply, and development - 
* of work appropriate to vocational purposes tends to be restricted 
4 ^until suefi time as an important division of home economics is devel- 
oped to which major responsibility may be given. 
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The allotment of home economics to the school of education re- 

, quires some further discussion. If all home economics work is con- 
ducted by this major division, the practice is not in harmony with 
the relations that exist between other subject-matter fields and the 
school of education. In other fields the school of education depends 
upon the subject-matter departments — botany, English, history ,^tc.— 
for training in subject matter; its function is that of providing pro- 
fessional knowledge and attitudes 4o be applied in actual teaching 
of a variety of subjects. It would seem, therefore, that if- this com- 
mon form of organization is sound, the same principle of organiza- 
tion should apply in the case of home economics. In other words, 
assignment of the entire home economics unit to the school of edu- 
cation is justified only if the sole home economics objective of the 
institution is that of teacher preparation. On the other hand it is 
just as much out of harmony with accepted principles of institutional 
organization to assign home economics teacher training exclusively 
to a major division other than the school of education when a well- 
developed school of education exists in the institution. 

In 21 of the 41 Institutions reporting, home economics education or teacher 
training is shown to be organized either entirely In or jointly with divisions 
of education. In 12 the home economics teacher-training course or curriculum 
Is located in a division of education: University of Arkansas, University of 
California (at Berkeley and Los Angeles), Connecticut Agricultural College, 
University of Illinois, Purdue University, University of Kentucky, University of 
Maryland, University of Missouri, University <Jf Nevada, University of New 
Hampshire. Pennsylvania Stale College, and the University of Wyoming. In 
six it is organised jointly in the divisions of home economics and education. 
These are Colorado Agricultural College, University of Minnesota, Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, Rhode Island State College, Agricultural College of Utah, atid 
State College of Washington. In three it Is organized Jointly in divisions of 
agriculture and education: Ohio State University, West Virginia University, 
and the University of Wisconsin. In eight it Is in the division of agriculture: 
University of Arizona, Georgia State College of Agriculture, University of 
Maine, University of Nebraska, Cornell University. University of Tennessee, 
University of Vermont, and Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. In 
eight others It is In the division of home economics: Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, University of Delaware, Iowa Slate College, Michigan State College! 
rsorth Dakota Agricultural College, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

• College, Louisiana State University, and Rutgers University. In three It Is 
in the .division of letters and science, or general science. They are University 
of Hawaii University of Idaho, and Kansas State Agricultural College. In 
one, Moucana State College, it Is in the division of household and Industrial 
arts. 

Practice in the land-grant colleges with reference to the relation- 
ships that thp-home economics units bear t6 home economics teacher 
training shows considerable variety and indicates frequent departure 
from sound principles of organization. Present conditions give rise 
to unfortunate situations such as that reported by 34 institutions in 

• w fywh members of .the resident home economics ■staff are responsible 
to the titular head of the home economics unit In 11 of these insti- 

[ tutiona this situation is due to the fact that home economics subject- 
matter teachers are responsible to the head of the department or - 
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school of education rather than to the heacl of their 


matter field. 


own subject- 


\ 


°f the 34 Institutions 17 report members of tbe home economics staff re 
sponsible for home economies Instruction to some one other than the hend of 
the home economics unit; 19 report such resiioiiHh.mty with reference to li..„sj Dlf 
and feeding of students; and report that budgetary responsibility Is Involved 
• and ^ that research Is concerned. In only one of 10 Institutions renor'ine 
._fl»-tne Point is the State home demonstration leader responsible jointly to i*e 
directory Smltb-Uver extension and to the resident home economics de® 
rnent , In the other Instances the home economics department Is not concerned. 

rn«y!f!^ r ihi 1 m, ,l 8 t ' t i ntl0ns re| lV rt s M ,tl, ‘ Lt> ver extension specialists as buying on 
responsibility and apparently no relationship to tbe head or resident home 
economics work. In two Institutions the Ktate supervisor of home economies 
education is u member of the home economics staff, hat in neither cuse Is she 
In any way responsible to fbe head of t lie? home economics unit. • 

\ 

Failure to articulate a|l home economics residence instruction, ex- 
tension, and research through the head of home economics resident 
instruction is likely to result in undesirable duplication and a variety 
of standards^ within the institution. Further resident work should 
derive material benefits from connection, with Smith-Lever extension 
and experiment station research and the resident home economics 
staff should be able to cohCpbute to extension and research pro- 
grams. If for any reuson le^dorshVp of all aspects of institutional 
home economics activities cun\not bF exercised by the head of the 
home economics unit andTFThe\homeVconomics staff is not able and 
prepared to participate effectively it Vould seem probable that the 
character of home economics personnel is not all that it should be 
or that defective organisation is imposing an undesirable handicap 
Upon the home economics 'staff. \ , J 

When home economics Is regarded asia’means of developing home 
managers prepared to deal with t^e various tasks of housekeeping 
and homemaking these matters are^ likely to be interpreted by the 
institutional authorities th^t detenhinoj creation and allocation of 
new units pretty largely iit terms o^ food* and clothing. Hence it 
seems entirely reasonable to .them to gssign home economics work to 
“the major division of the institution that 5s concerned with foods and 
vvith the production of wool! and cotlpni, that is to the division of 
agriculture. This reasoning \wa9 proliptjly in many instances sup- 
ported by the fact that when nome economics units were established 
the majority of homes were rtiral; in sotoie States they still are and 
in all they constitute a large! proportion of the homes. Further, 
because the college of agriculture containsVhe Smitl>-Lever extension 
service and the experiment station, bothjlof which carry on home 
economics work, this division otjhe institution seemed adapted to 
resident instruction in home economics, jwhen honlfe economics is 
assigned to the college of agriculture the 1 close relationship that 
home economics extension under Smith-LevlW serviced and the agri- 
cultural experiment station under! the provisions of tie Purnell Act, 
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should have with resident instruction may be facilitated. We find, 
therefore, that home economics curricula are set up in the college of 
agriculture'. in 3 institutions and in departments ii\ 15. 

When home economics instruction is conceived in terms of utilizing 
subject nAtter derived from home and/family relationships as a 
medium fo\ n combined humanistic ami scientific college education 
it is entirely logical to set up an independent major division of home 
economics coordinate with. the other schools and colleges of the insti- 
tution. In ltAinstances such organizations am reported by the home 
economics unjts of the land-grant institutions. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the home economies work of eight of these 
institutions was originally assigned to the college <9& agriculture; 
more than onc-third of tlx® home economics units originally placed 
in the college of agriculture have become major divisions of ftqme 
economics. _ To this number should* pfobably be added another divi- 
sion of home economics that is connected with the college of agri^ 
culture for administrative purposes only. It appears that the affilia- 
tion of homo economics work wilh the college of agriculture has 
pmvided opportunity in many instances for rather free develop- 
ment. Further evidence also points in this direction, since many of 
the home economics units still in colleges^ of agriculture are well 
developed and exercise a degree of autonomy far in excess of the 
self-control permitted to other subject-matter departments. 

The tendency to desire organization as independent divisions is 
shown by the fact that 12 of the home, ecoi^hiics units that are not 
% organized ns major divisions desire t# become independent schools 
( ljor colleges within their institut rens. 1 — Right of the home economics 
i units that, express this desire state^ however, that they do not re- 
gard their present organization affiliation as especially unsatisfactory. 
It may be, therefore, that the wish to make the home economics 
unit an independent one is in some instances a conventional notion 
of what is needed ruther than an indication that home economics 
objectives are such as to require separate control. It should be 
fairly obvious that “ freedom ” and “ independence ” might be un- 
satisfactory both for home economics and for the institutions when 
the actual local situation and home economics preparation to exercise 
the full responsibilities of independent major division are not«uf- 
fieiently weighed. In what ways nncj under what circumstances an 
independent administrative unit for home economics can excel in 
the accomplishment of the objectives of home economics must bo 
defined and demonstrated in terms of institutional situations and 
home economics resources before it can be accepted and adopted aa 
a standard by any individual land-grant organization. s. 
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The four assignments of the home economics units described are 
typical. It frequently happens, however, that in a single institu- 
tion the home econmnics work directed to the attainment of different 
purposes may be assigned to a number of more or less appropriate 
major divisions. Thus home economics work may be conducted in 
a single institution by as many as three different schools or colleges— 
arts and sciences, education, and agriculture — although the dual situ- 
ation, agriculture and education, is more common. 

One test of tjie actual position of home economics in institutional 
organization is the line of administrative responsibility that connects 
the home economics unit with the chief administrative officer of the 
institution. If the home economics unit deals directly with the presi- 
dent, a considerable degree of administrative autonomy is implied. 

On the other hand when home economics matters must pass 
through a number of subordinate administrative heads before reach- 
ing the president it is relatively safe to assume that the immediate 
heads of home economics work may frequently be compelled to mod- 
ify their objectives and activities in accordance with policies and 
attitudes determined primarily upon grounds other than those of 
development of home economics purposes. However, the validity 
of such reasoning is considerably modified for the land-grant insti- j 
tutions because approximately half of these institutions are State 
universities and the remainder separate land -grant colleges. Of 
the 17 institutions in which the home economics unit reports directly 
to the president only 3 are State universities and of the 20 institu- 
tions in which the home economics unit is administratively respon- 
sible through the dean of a major division, usually the college of 
agriculture, only 3 are separate land-grant colleges and in 1 of these 
cases (Pennsylvania State College) the institution is in effect the 
State unhersity. In view of the fact that the dean of the college 
of agriculture in a State university occupies a position in many 
ways, although not exactly, comparable to that of the president of 
an agricultural college, it would seem that a considerable number 
of the home economics units have immediate access to administrative 
officers of extensive authority. 

It is probable that the interposition of a dean between the home 
economics unit and final administrative authority works quite as 
frequently to the advantagjo of the home economics unit as to its 
disadvantage.^ This is e specially likely to be the case when the 
intermediate officer is the dean of the college of agriculture who is 
responsible for the Smith-Lever extension service and the agricul- 
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tural experiment station which both carry on home economics work. 
In a properly administered organization the home economics unit 
will gain strength from the relationships with extension and re- 
search that should be facilitated through the dean of agriculture. 
Detailed examination by subsequent pages of this report of the re- 
sponsibility and powers of the home economies unit in selection of 
staff, management of the budget, and determinatipn of offerings 
should reveal whether in these important functions home economics 
is unduly restricted by the existing lines of administrative rcsponsi- 


Thc official relationships of home economics to the registrar's 
office might well be indicative of the place of the unit in the insti- 
tutional organization. However, the facts as shown by institutional 
reports reveal little that is of special significance. Although the 
home economics unit and the registrar’s office are in the great ma- 
jority of cases jointly concerned with evaluation and transfer of 
credits and with the recommendation and approval of substitution 
of courses these relationships are normally those that exist between 
a subject-matter department and the institutional office of record. 

Quite apart from formal organization the institutional estimate 
of the home economics unit is revealed to a considerable degree by 
the extent to which the unit is represented upon ruling bodies and 
institutional committees. 

The facts concerning these relationships are, therefore, presented* 
In 34 of the 39 institutions reporting on this point, home economics 
I has representation upon the faculty bodies of the institutions. In 
four of the cases, however, the head of the home economics unit ap- 
parently has no power to vote in such bodies. Membership is 
quite frequently rather strictly limited by institutional' rank. In 
only one institution are all ranks admitted and in one other all ranks 
are admitted with the condition that instructors must first serve for 
a definite .term in the institution. Four report that all members 
of the home economics staff with tjie rank of assistant professor or 
above sit upon the faculty ruling body. Apparently in the re- 
mainder of the institutions admission is limited to the Higher 
academic ranks. 

Forty-two institutions submitted reports concerning the represen- 
tation of home economics staff members upon general faculty com- 
mittees. These statements are sununarized in Table 
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Tabl. 1. Membership or home dynamics staff on general faculty committees 

i2 institutions reporting ’ 


Committee 


.dumber 
1 institu- 
| tions re- 
J porting 


Catalogue 

Curriculum 

Health : ; ;;;;;;;;; 

Housing and feeding of students 

Publications 

Research . 

Social life I™*”: 


Head 

chairman 

Head 

member 

Other 
than head 

Other 

staff 

member 

chairman 

1 

4 

ft 

« 

1 

in 

2 

0 

1 

18 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

o 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 

5 

4 

0 

1 

11 

2 

o 

2 

10 

6 

1 


Membership m the governing faculty bodies of the institutions 
gives little indication that in the land-grant colleges the staffs of 
home economics units have attained a parity with the older, better- 
developed units of the institutions. Representation is so limited 
hat a query may well be raised concerning the reasons for this situa- 
tion The facts that may sene as a basis of judgment in regard 
to this matter will be presented in the section of this report that 
deals with the hbme economics staff. 

Representation of college home economics teachers upon institu- 
tional standing committees is significant and deserves some com- 
ment. In view of a quite common academic conception of home eco- 
nomics and because of the nature of home economics subject matter 
it would be natural to expect that the largest number of institutions 
wouM place home economics staff members on committees concerned 
with housing and feeding, social life, and health. More than a third of 
Ihe institutions do, in accord with this expectation, enlist home eco- 
nomics representation upon the committees dealing with housing feed- 
mg, and social life. But the table indicates a' much more significant 
practice than assignment to these committees. More institutions 
include home economics members upon the curriculum committee 
than upon any other committee. Faculty worfc upon the curriculum 
is one of the most difficult and important matters dealt with by means 
0 co " imi ttee consideration. That home economics should be repre- 
sented so frequently in this work is at least testimony by a large 
number of institutions that the home economics staff is recognized 
113 a contr *bution to make. Members of the survey staff 

who have attended meetings of the homo economics section of the 
ssociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities believe that 
the earnest and informed discussion of curriculum matters and the 
proportion of the time given to consideration of curricular problems 
at these meetings indicate ability to make contributions of great 
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value to the institutional curriculum committees upon which home 
economics staffs are represented. ' 

While the catalogue and publicatibn committees are less important 
than the curriculum committee, the means used to inform the public 
of the work of the institutions are of primary concern. More cata- 
logues committees include home economics representatives than is the. 
case with any committee other than the curriculum and social life 
committees. 

It is significant, too, in view of- the quite frequent judgment that 
home economics slaffs have not yet developed a considerable degree j 
of research ability, that in one-third of the institutions reporting) 
home economics staff members are represented upon research com-/ 
mittec* In one case the head of home economics is chairman of the 
research committee. There is no reason to believe -that membership 
on this committee has been conceded upon any grounds other than 
ability to contributerto the development and maintenance of high ■ 
standards of research in the institutions concerned. 

Criticism may be directed against the basis that sometimes deter- 
mines home economics connection with institutional social activities. 
Too often the part of home economics in social life is conceived in 
terms, of furnishing refreshments for committees, dignitaries, and 
parties. Its standings and offerings are judged by the palatability 
of the refreshments. This notion is a survival of the institutional 
conception that the main objective of home economics is the attain- 
ment of skill in cooking. 

In so far as home economics representation upon general faculty 
committees is a valid basis for judgment of the position of home 
economics in the institutions serious questions may be raised with 
reference to the situation in four institutions which report no home 
economics representation upon such committees. Is this due to ad- 
ministrative prejudice? Is home economics in these institutions so 
undeveloped as to have no organization position which justified 
faculty committee membership? Or is the fact accounted for by the 
lack of home economics leadership and by the character of the train- 
ing and abilities of the home economics staff? These questions can 
be answered only upon the basis of critical judgment of individual 
institutions, which is outside the province of a national survey. 

♦ 

Internal Organization ^ 

The facilities and the restrictions that are due to the formal posi- 
tion of home economics in the institutional organization serve to 
promote or to limit definition and attainment of objectives. Never- 
theless the internal organization of the home economics unit itself 
may to a considerable degree comitgfaet apparent favorable or un- 
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favorable institutional allocation. Thus, while it may be expected 
that the suitability of the internal organization to the accomplish- 
ment of specific objectives will to some extent run parallel to institu- 
tional assignment for the promotion, of similar objectives, the actual 
development of home economics may proceed or be retarded under 
any of the positions to which it may be assigned in the institution. 
Internal organization is, of course, dependent to a large degree upon 
the same authorities that determine the general place that home 
economics occupies in the higher educational program, but aggressive 
and competent home economics leadership or sympathetic administra- 
tive '.pet us may secure for home economics an organization of such 
size and of such character as to attain very advanced objectives even 
though its apparent position in the organization as a whole indicates 
restricted purposes* Examination of the internal organization of the 
home economics unit for undergraduate instruction should provide, 
therefore, some further light upon ihe questions of institutional 
objectives in home economics work and upon the effectiveness of the 
means provided to home economics for meeting these objectives. 

Study of the groupings of staff and of subject matter that con- 
stitute the departments of the home economics organization involves 
many difficulties of interpretation. 

The survey requested from each institution two entirely distinct 
records of the list of departments and of the number of staff members 
in each department. In accordance with the listing furnished by one 
of these records it appears that in 33 institutions, five of the home 
economics units have mbre departments than they have staff members. 
This is a curious situation difficult to explain under any ordinary 
interpretation of the meaning of a department. A department im- 
plies a definite and distinct organization for conduct of instruction 
with a responsible head in each case. Multiplication of departments 
until the number is so great as to require one person to serve as the 
head of two or more departments is obviously an unwarranted and 
somewhat deceptive practice. The same record reveals that in six 
institutions there was but one staff memlx^ for each of the depart- 
ments listed. This also implies an excessive departmentalization 
since it is fairly obvious that a well -developed program will require 
at least two persons in the two or three basic departments before the 
institution is justified in adding other highly specialized departments. 
However, itis by no means certain that this apparent condition is not 
due to confusion between curricula and departments by the homo 
economics staffs that furnished this record. 

Examination of the second set of records of departments and staffs 
shows that of 45 institutions reporting, only 15 list homo economics 
as a major division. Of the 15, five institutions either do not pro- 
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?ide definite subdivisions in the home economics unit or failed to 
! record the fact if departments are actually organized. Of the. re- 
maining 10 institutions 4 show 3 departments; 3 show 4 depart- 
j meats; 2 show 6; and 1 shows 7. In none of these cases is the 
' number of staff less than the number of departments, but of the 
! 43 departments 30 have heads with the appropriate rank of profes- 
sor; and others have one or more persons of the rank of professor; 
and others have one or more persons of the rank of associate pro- 
i fessor who may act as heads of the departments; 5 have no members 
of rank suitable to department leadership. It would appear from 
both records, therefore, that in a numbytpf the land-grant colleges 
multiplication of departments has preceded at a rate not justified 
by the size of staff and by the academic ranking given to staff mem- 
bers. The significance of this condition witn reference to advanced 
home economics objectives lies in the doubt aroused as to whether 
the actual organization is in many instances as suitable to the attain- 
' ment of theoretical purposes as the paper organization would 
indicate. 

Turning from the rather unsatisfactory evidence furnished by 
numbers of departments and by numbers and ranks of staff assigned 
thereto, tfe find somewhat more re) i able, data in regard to the lines 
along which departmentalization is determined. Whether these re- 
ports do or do not represent. actual attainment the statements indi- 
cate the trend. Of 33 institutions considered 31 report departments 
of textiles and clothing \ 30 departments of food and nutrition; 12 
departments of extension methods; 1 each of physical education and 
hotel management. These departments indicate by their titles with 
considerable precision the subject-matter fields with which they deal. 
It will be noted that the departments that occur with greatest fre- 
quency, textiles and clothing and foods and nutrition, are concerned 
with horn# activities that may be treated merely upon the level of 
handicraft skills or that may be presented with objectives more 
appropriate to higher education. 

The remaining departments that occur with greatest frequency 
are general home economics (twenty-three times), home manage- 
ment (twenty-one times), applied arts and institutional manage* 
ment (each nineteen times), family life (fifteen times). In no one 
of these instances does the title of the department indicate with 
any degree of precision the specific subject-matter that is appro- 
priate to such a department. Examination of the content of courses 
and offerings in ouch of these departments shows the widest diversity 
of practice and little evidence that similarity of content has been 
obtained through conventionalized understanding or definition of 
' the £eld that home-economics personnel assign to these departments. 
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This apparent failure to standardize the meaning of departmental 
terminology indicates the need for further study and development 
of the areas of knowledge that are intended to be included under 
the titles now used in order that clarity may be attained and common 
purposes served by analysis and realignment of subject-matter ma- 
terial. As presented in the reports received from the institutions, 
the internal organization of home economics units throws very little 
light upon the suitability of the existing organization to the attain- 
ment of any specific type of objective. Internal organization needs 
readjustment for the definite purpose of adapting organization ma- 
chinery to the accomplishment of very well-defined purposes. ' 

• Relationships of Home Economics 

The relationships of the home economics unit to other divisions 
and departments of the land-grant colleges are such that the subject 
is perhaps more closely allied to home economics courses and cur-' 
ncula than to organization. Yet the interchange of services that 
exists is of considerable importance in -estimating the position that 
home economics occupies in these institutions. -Thirty institutions 
furnished information concerning courses and ‘services given by home 
economics for other divisions, and to home economics by other depart- 
ments. It is interesting that home economics conducts service courses 
for the medical and nursing division, in 14 institutions; for the ex- 
tension service in 11; for agriculture in 7 ; and for units of arts and 
sciences in 19 . In four institutions home economics conducts service 
/ work for the college of engineering. This is excellent evidence that 
home economics is establishing its subject-matter field in the esteem 
of other areas of college instruction, although such service by home 
economics is considerably less than it receives. Perhaps the fact 
that home economics is thus indebted to other divisions for service 
work is in part due to its combined social and scientific objectives as 
largely as to its relatively undeveloped status. 

That this interest is not content with or cbmpelled {o mere accept- 
ance of courses conducted by other divisions without reference to 
home economics purposes is evident from the number of instances 
in which the home economics unit is consulted by other divisions 
concerning the content of courses that they are giving. Thirty of 
the arts jyid science divisions thus seek the advice of home eco- 
nomics in regard to the adaptation of their material to home eco- 
nomics service. The same practice prevails in 17 colleges of agri- 
culture and in 11 schools of education. It will be especially sur-' 
pnsing to many to find that in 16 institutions the colleges of en- 
gineering have .a similar connection with home economics through 
the service given with reference to home equipment and housing. 
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The servioe thus rendered to home economics runs all the way from 
meat-cutting demonstrations by the animal-husbandry department to 
lectures on prehistoric weaving by the department of archaeology. 
In one institution the pharmacy department aids with lectures on 
household remedies. The more extended course work covers a wide 
range as is evident from the fact that 34 institutions list 167 courses 
*■ other than those required for the first 'home economics degree as 
being offered by other departments to home economics students. 
r All of these courses are closely related to scientific or social phases 
of the better established aspects of home economics instruction with 
the possible exception of 24 in music, art, and literature. Further 
adap4#tion of the work offered by other departments to home eco- 
nomics students will doubtless be required as the functions of home 
economics are clarified and as curriculum construction is determined 
more largely by objectives than by the necessity of utilizing existing 
materials. On the oth£r hand, expansion of the service that home 
economics can render to other divisions of the institution depends 
upon the degree of success attained in efforts to establish .new and 
more thoroughgoing analyses of relationships and combinations of 
home economics subjects. 
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Considerable confusion in definition of home economics objectives 
and corresponding variety and unequal development of organization 
for the accomplishment of objectives are perfectly natural phases in; 
the creation of a new medium of scientific and social education upon 
the college level. Neither organization nor objectives can be de- 
veloped, however, except as appropriately trained staffs are em- 
ployed. The character of the personnel engaged in home economics 
teaching must of necessity limit and in large part determine the 
standards and the purposes of home economics work in the colleges. 
Study of the home economics' staff and its management should pro- 
vide, therefore, an important measure of the progress made and 
should indicate whether home economics staff viewpoints, training, 
and management are comparable to the standards in. other fields of 
higher education. 

Such study has two phases— first, that which deals with the more 
or less personal attainments of staff members, and, second, that which 
deals with the management of personnel. Each of these aspects 
of staff consideration will be presented in some detail by this section 
of the survey report. 

Personnel Information 

A whole series of questions that pertain to the personal experience 
and training of any group arises when an attempt is made to esti- 
mate the competence of the personnel to perform the duties involved 
in any situation. The survey, therefore, attempted in two ways to 
secure information that would answer some of these questions. First, 
the institutions were asked to make summaries and statements with 
reference to the staffs of each major division. Secondly, a question- 
naire was filled out by individual members of the staff. More than 
12,000 members of the staffs of land-grant institutions returned this 
questionnaire. This portion of the borne economics survey report 
i§ based upon both institutional 1 and the individual reports. 

The questions most frequently raised concerning the personal 
qualifications of the home economics staff that this section will 
attempt to answer include the following : Is instruction ' in home 
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economics being given by young, middle-aged, or older persons * 
Hav* they, had experience of marriage and in the actual conduct of 
a home tinder normal conditions? What education have they had and 
what teaching, administrative, or business experience? Do home 
economics personnel in land-grant colleges carry on research or 
other creative work? Are they interested in and do they associate 
themsehes with the professional and scientific organizations in 
their fields? In other w^ds, are the home economics staffs of the 
lapd-grant colleges live, competent, and energetic, or are they medi- 
ocre in ability, vigor, and interest in their work? Each of these 
questions will bo discussed in tint order given. 

dye. I,!i any individual case the mere number of years that a per- 
son has lived is relatively insignificant as a basis for judging suit- 
ability f*n the job in hand. But youth or decrepitude is significant 
when either characterizes an entire ,group. 

Approximately four-fifths of the 500 members of the home 
economics stafi included in the institutional returns reported ages. 
The distribution shows 6 per cenf^under 25 years of age, 24 per cent 
- 5 t0 30 years of age, 46 per cent 31 to 40 years of age, 20 per cent 
41 to 50 years of age, and 4 per cent 51 to GO years of age. In 
other words 70 per cent of the home economics staff belong to 
the vigorous years from 25 to 40 and if to these be added the 20 
]>er cent that are from 41 to 50 years of age, 90 per cent of the 
home economics staff clearly belong to the years that can with 
no degree of justice be described as .either callow or decrepit. 
In so far as age is an indication the home economics staffs of land- 
grant colleges should show vigor and ability to adjust to new view'-. 
)K)mts and should be characterized by constructive "interest rather 
than by the iconoclasm of youth or the standpattism of old age. 

, Experience.— It does not seem necessary to attempt to account for 
this age distribution. The fact itself is of primary consideration 
aiul among the many factors that may determine it only one is of 
special interest or importance. Has any selective process associated 
with muriiage and family life left in the home economics staffs an un- 
due proportion of women who have passed the age of probable 
marriage and establishment of their own homes? If this is a corol- 
lary of the present age distribution the matter is extremely important 
fora field of education that centers about home and family relation- 
ships. Actpal experience of these responsibilities should contribute 
a desirable element of training to home economics college teachers. 

Data on this matter are relatively incomplete. But only 25 of 
43 institutions report any married persons upon their staffs. Among 
697 members of home economics staffs that reported individually 72 
are married and 39 widowed or divorced. Thus 111, or 1C per cent 
111490°— 30— vol 1 5T _ * 
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have had the experience of matrimony. Of the married members of 
the staff 39 jn*r cent have children. It is significant that among 
a group of more than 600 persons engaged in the direction of edu- 
cation that depends upon homemaking for its incentive, so small 
a number have had experience in the fundamental relationship of 
marriage. Living in a home as a daughter or sister involves such 


• women he removed wherever they exist and that an adjustment of 
home economies instruction especially he made in order that \vomei\ 
actually responsible for their own homes may more easily be employed 
upon a part-time basis. 

Truhu/if /. — Although the effect of training is in many individual 
instance's inadequately represented by the academic degrees obtained 
by members of a college staff, the fact remains that for a relatively 
large group in educational work the degrees held are, in many • 
respects, the most valid basis for estimating the degree of scholar- 
ship represented. The home economics staff - in the land-grant 
colleges is no exception/ It is, therefore, \of special interest that 
of 697 L individual records of the training ^f home economics staff 
members, only 30, or 4 . i per cent, have doctor’s degrees. Inasmuch 
as the Ph. D. is the most commonly recognized badge of scholarship 
and ol academic superiority, home economies and institutional ad- 
ministrations may well take measures to employ new members with 
the doctor’s degree or to encourage study while in service which will 
enable present members of the home economics staff to obtain the 
Ph. D. 

Lxperience of responsibility for a home, including both married 
women and those who have had such experience in some other rela- 
tionship, is also very limited. Only about 35 per cent of the total 
report any such homemaking experience. Such experience should be 
valuable for understanding of the problems involved and ns a balance 
to too theoretical teaching of subject-matter to undergraduate 
students. - ■ 

A very much larger proportion of the home economics staff has 
obtained the master’s degree, 254 out of 697 cases reported, slightly 
over 39 per cent. This is encouraging although it is not special cause 
for pride on the part of a college subjeet-niatter division in view of > 
the rapidity with which the master’s degree is being required ns a 

I , . 

*0* 097 reports received from individual staff members. f»r»:i were emriloyrd b.v their 
Institutions full time; 4 from 75 to 99 per cent; .SO trout 50 to 75 per ceht ; 0 lens than 
50 per cent of full time ; and 104 did not furnish information concerning the per cent 
of time employed, / 

i 


different relationships from those, of wife and mother that the one 
can not be substituted for the other. It is desirable that institih 
tional and State restrictions upon the employment of married' 
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preliminary qualification for employment in tli^ better secondary 
schools. 

Hut a really serious deficiency <in the academic training of home 
economics staffs becomes evident when it is reulized\hnt 314, or 48 '. 
per cent of the persons employed in this division of th\ colleges hold 
no degree higher than the bachelor’s degree. When the product of 
only a 4-vcnr undergraduate course is brought into a di\\sion of the 
college teaching vtaff in such large numbers, it becomes fnirdy o.bviout 
thut no very high standard of scholarship can lie maintained.' This is 
true even though the persons selected for such service represent the 
highest type of undergraduate ability and ambition. \ 

The situation apparently becomes even more distressing whWi 49, 
or 7.5 per cent, of the home economics staff is shown J^v the individual 
reports not to have attained even the bachelor’s degree. But whan the 
additional fact is determined that of these, 41 are distributed among 
6nly 12 institutions, criticism for such low standards of employment 
must be confined to this group of land-grant colleges rather than 
applied to home economics standards as a whole. Even though all 
of the persons without degrees may hold teachers’ certificates the 
criticism is hut slightly ameliorated since in higher educational 
opinion teaching certificates are not as yet regarded m- acceptable 
substitutes for college degrees. 

Tl»> amount of Irnhitng evldenre.1 by decrees attained may Jh> supplemented 
l»y tla- (Into concerning the years of training beyond high school imssessed by 670 
memlxTs of the home economics >jtufTs. Two hundred and fifty-four rcuort not 
more than four years. 2S0 from C to 0 years, and 13G seven years Tmor' 

The proportion of the home economics staff whoso highest degree 
is the bachelor’s should be greatly reduced and employment of persons 
without any academic degree whatsoever should h^confined to a 
-few specialized fields in which degree training is seldom afforded. 

In spite of the condition revealed by the facts just presented, 
the situation is not without encouragement. Many hoofc economics 
staff members have, during the past five years, continued their 
academic sftidy. During this period 18 heads of home economics 
departments have received advanced degrees, 3 of them their 
doctorates. During the same period 4 professors. 2 associate pro- 
fessors, and 5 assistant professors have earned -their doctor’s degrees* 1 
while 118 of these ranks have obtained masters degrees, ^t is 
apparent that home economics leaders realize the imjmrtanee of 
further and better training for the technical members of the lund- 
grnnt college staffs. The problem of securing persons of the desired 
academic training is, however, one of staff management and will he 
discussed ih a subsequent section of this report. ' 

Iq one aspect of the training of College teachers that is now^xcit- 
ing much interest and discussion, courses in education subjects, home 



that art* claimed for them, hdW'Wonomics teachers as a wllolfr have 

i 1 lit n I 


with advanced degrees 4re those who nave had also the advantageW , 


tages of such experience is evident from compilations made upon the' 
basis of reports received from tlie institutions. These show that 
approximately 30 per cent of the^ members of the home economics 
staffs have had elementary school and 61 per cent high-school experi- 
ence as teachers. The institutional reports are supported by reports 
from individuals that show 429 out of 647 or 66 per cent have high- 
school teaching experience. Of these, 372, or over 57 per cent, of the 
total have high-school experience in teaching home, economics. It 
is interesting to note that 84, or 13 per cent, have had experience as 
principals or superintendents of schools. 

The first-hand knowledjtfe of secondary school work thus indicated 
should be of special value in the preparation of students for home 
economics teaching in the high schools and to a certain degree in 
adjusting college work to the capacities and previous training of 
entering students. ' 

But probably of even more significance as a supplement for aca- 
demic training is. the experience that the members of the home 
economics staff have had in higher institutions other than the ones 
in which they are now employed. Acfordibg to institutional re- 
ports almost 39 per cent have had such prior experience. Of these, 
12 per cent had 1 year of experience elsewhere; 40/jier cent from 2 
to 4 years; 40 per cent from 5 to 9 years; and 8 per cent from 10 
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to 20 yeat’?. Thus selection of *staff from other institutions to fill 
i \\acancios has been in 80 per cent of the cases from the group with 
\ from 2 to l’O years’ experience. \ • 

\ Bat in addition to the value of experience in other institutions 
is the period of service in the institutions in which members of the 
staff are nj»w employed. Data were obtained on this matter concern- 
ing 355 persons, of whom 91, or 25 per cent, had served 1 year; 124, 
or 35 per cent had served from 2 to 4 yearn; 96, or 27 per cent, had 
served from 5 to 9 years ; 42, or 12 per cent, had served 10 to 20 
\y& rs ; and 2, or 1 per cent, had served more than 20 years. 

' It is interesting to note that more than half of the persons now 
upon the land-grant college home economics staffs reported have 
served in their present institutions less than five years. Whether- 
this is an undesirable or a desirable condition is difficult of deter- 
mination. It may indicate either a relatively rapid rate of turn- 
over or considerable expansion in the size of home economics staffs 
during the 5-year period. , - 

Although it i* impossible to ascribe any specific influence upon the 
uinipetence of the home economics staff to business experience it is 
of interest to learn that 67, or over 13 per cent, of those reported 
upon by the institutions have had such experience. The fact may 
he of some importance as indicating that a certain proportion have 
had wider contacts than those of the academic world but this is 
by.no means certain since no means are available for determining 
ligature of such experience or of discovering whether these mem- 
l<ers of the staff were selected because of the success of such experience 
or sought themselves academic employment because it was' more 
congenial than employment in the business world. 

Creative activities — Creative work byjthc staffs of the higher 
| institutions is not confined to research, although the tendency to em- 
iphasize research activity in forming estimates of a college or 
^university faculty sometimes gives this impression. Constructive 
•ffort of a creative character may be expressed in a variety of ways. 
Magazine articles, popular bulletins, and similar forms of interpretn- 
[ n to the P ubl »c niay and do quite frequently cohstitute a ccin- 
stiucti ve element in educational service. Invention or the practical 
hcation of research results ^ service that indicates intellectual 
ivity of a high type. Examination of the creative work of the 
honle economics staff is, therefore, not confined to research but is 
aison) resented with reference to publications of all types. 

AUudy of the creative work of the home economics staff members 
i institutions as reported by the institutions for the five years 
■is to 1928, viewed from the standpoint of writings, shows a 
f 31 books produced, 23 research bulletins, 74 bulletins of 
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popular nature, 109 technical articl&s, and 116 miscellaneous articles. 
Seven of the thirty-nine institutions report no publications of any 
kind during the 5-vear period. The maximum number of research 
bulletins produced by the home economics staff in a single institu- 
tion during the live years was 4; of technical articles, 34; of books, 8; 
of popular bulletins, 11; and of miscellaneous articles, 20. Many 
institutions had only one item of each kind to credit to the home 
economics staff. ^ 

Of the 697 individual reports, 467 do not JndlcatC-publieatlons of any char- 
acter: 52 report publication of research material only ; 149 the publication of 
populur articles only; and 39 have published both populur and research materia). 

Interest in such work shotdd be stimulated. Home economics 
needs scholarly material both in the scientific and social aspects 
of its work. An increase in the amount of interpretative material 
of more or less popular type is also desirable. It should be one 
function of college home economics staffs to take the leadership 
in providing publications of both types and administrators should 
’check to ascei^iii the possibilities for such development in their 
institutions. 

Further study of the material produced by 24 Institutions during the year* 
1926-27' and 1927-28 shows that among those who have written something are 
61 professors, 27 associate. professors, 22 assistant professors, and 17 instructors. 
This is perhaps n fairly typical distribution of such activity among academic 
ranks. It is interesting, however, to note that instructors of home economics 
are more active in producing books thuj^sany of the other ranks. 

As indicative of the relative dev^Hppnt of the various subject-matter 
departments with the home economi^runlt, it is significant that of 121 
publications produced by this division it^5 institutions, 55 are ascribed to 
members of the staff in foods and nutritio*j>6 cnme front textiles and clothing- 
15 from teacher training; 14 from household management ; 6 from applied art; 

3 front deportments of family life; 1 from a department of health; 1 from 
related science, and none from a department of Institutional management 
In 14 cases the departmental source was not Indicated. 

Affiliations , — Probably study of the membership of any division of 
a college staff in the scientific or scholarly societies is more sig- 
nificant because of the conclusions that may be drawn from failure 
to make such affiliations than from the positive and specific benefits 
that accrue from these associations. Membership is easy to obtain 
in most instances, requiring little more qualification than ability to 
pay dues. Yet lack of interest on the part of a large proportion <H 
staff members in association with persons of similar professional 
employment and in the publications issued by ^uch groups betokens 
a provincialism and a degree of contentment that are extremely 
undesirable. , ^ 

It is significant, therefore, that according to institutional reports, 
more than 68 per cent of the home economics staff personnel in 48 
institutions are m&nhers of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the most inclusive of the nutional professional organization^, 
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devoted to home economics. The impression produced by member- 
ship in State teachers associations is also favorable. Thirty-nine 
■ institutions report 185 persons on the home economics staff as 
belonging to such associations. Inasmuch as teacher training is 
but one aspect of home economics interest this seems to denote a 
livtdy association with the local professional groups that represent 
the teaching interest. 

Five hundred and two individuals, or 72 per cent of the total number of 
such reports received, belong to scholarly and professional organizations. To 
record membership iu associations of less general appeal would merely multiply 
wearisome details. But it does seem worth while even ut the ri^k of excessive 
dryness to present the facts in regard to Uie number of borne economics staff 
members that hold office in organizations of professional character. Holding 
an office In un organization indicates quite a different degree of active partici- 
pation aud influence than mere membership. 

National organizations in which home economics staff members hold office 
are: Tbe American Home Economics Association with 13 institutions reporting 
-I members in office in 1927-28; the American Association for Vocational 
bilucntion with 4 institutious reporting 4 persons In office; Better Homes 
in America, in which 3 persons from 3 institutions are bolding office. Three 
institutions report 4 offices on the Board of Vocational Education: 9 report 
11 persons serving as officers in the State teachers Association ; 29 report f»7 
stall members holding office in State borne economics associntibns; 2 report 
activity In this direction in the State federation of women’s eltibs; G In State 
parent-teachers associations; and 1 in the Camp Fire Girls: One institution 
reiK.rts some member of the staff bolding office in all of these organizations 
mentioned as well as In the Gir! Scouts. In local organizations the largest 
•nlerest Is shown again in the federated women's clubs in which 11 Institutions 
report members of the staff holding office. Throe institutions only, mention 
such relationship with professional and business women's clubs 


Affiliations of home economics staff members are varied and fairly 
broad, ihe fact that the largest number of contacts of this sort is 
shown with organizations closely related' to and associated with home 
economics work indicates that the staff is devoted to its own pro- 
fession and that it is p^ticipating to a considerable degTee in or- 
ganizations that command the interest and support of women outside 
the field of higher education. 

Of somewhat different character are home economics member- 
ships in honorary scholastic societies. The fact that 54.3 per cent 
of the total home economics staff are members of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, Omicron Nu, and Similar organizations indicates a rela- 
tively high degree of academic achievement upon the under-graduate 
level. In other Nvords it seems that a considerable proportion of 
the home economics staff have shown a high degree of intellectual 
ability. Selection for these societies is a fairly reliable measure of 
scholastic ability. __ . 

Staff management .—. Many elements of home economics staff qual- 
ity are dependent to a considerable degree upon institutional policies 
and procedures. Personal attainment on the part of individuals 
is limited by such management. The possibility of such attain- 
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ment is to a considerable degree determined by such management. 
Utilization to the best advantage of the existing abilities and ca- 
pacities of the staff is a function of management. It is with these 
aspects of the home economies staff that the following pages will deal. 
Home economics staff selection, promotion, salaries, rank, duties, 
improvement, and turnover will be discussed in turn from this 
standpoint. i, 

Selection,- Because of the variety of places to which home •eco- 
nomics Units are assigned in land-grant college organization, the 
channels that must be followed in selection of new members of the 
home economics staffs are of special importance. The normal pro- 
cedure in the institutions is that of recommendation by the head of 
the department to the dCan, by the dean to the president, anil by the 
''president to the governing board. * The position of home economics 
in the institutions is so varied that it might be expected that the 
influence of the head of home economics in the important matter of 
staff selection would show considerable variation and in some cases 
be so reduced as to become of negligible importance. However, the 
i epoits from the institutions do not seem to confirm this reasoning. 
In the 40 institutions reporting, the head of home economics is 
directly responsible for recommending new* appointments. Even 
when the home economics unit occupies a relatively subordinate posi- 
tion in the institution, the practice is apparently to depend upon 
the judgment and knowledge of the head of the unit in choosing 
new home economics staff members. 

The implications of this estimate of the statements made by the 
institutions are clear. The training, experience, and character of the 
home economics staff in so far as these are determined bv the selection 
of new personnel during the terms of the present head's of the work 
are due directly to these heads and not to imposition of undesirable 
persons upon the home economics staff by cleans Or other superior 
authorities. If the character of these selections is inferior or superior 
to the standards prevailing in the institution as, a whole, the respon- 
sibility rests largely with the home economics unit itself, except 
as the unit may l>e restrit^fed or aided by .salary scales that compare 
unfavorably or favorably with those of other divisions. . 

Promotion . — Very similar conditions With reference to pro- 
motions, In 40 institutions the head of the; home econoirties-unit 
is directly responsible for the recommendation. However, promo- 
tions can not be made within a single unit or division without refer- 
ence to other elements in the institution. Final decision with refer- 
ence t,o promotion is, therefore, much less. likely to coincide with 
recommendation than is the case in the selection of new .members 
of the staff. Superior authority is compelled by financial limitations 
amUnstitutional unity to exercise a much larger degree of control, 
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In other words, the regulation of promotion is an institutional 
rather than a divisional function. 

The pi inciples or policies that have actually operated with refer- 
ence to the promotion of home economics staff members' in the land- 
grant institutions should be those that operate for the institutions 
as a whole. According to the home economics reports the factors 
that determine are securing advanced degrees, length of service, 
and quality of work in the -order named. One institution reports 
‘■no definite standards/’ another that it has “ no infqrmation ” and 
10 fail to make any statement whatsoever. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the weight given to 
securing advanced degrees varies somewhat between those obtained 
in the institution in which the staff member is serving and those 
obtained from other institutions. Nine institutions report procure- 
ment of advanced degrees obtained within the institution a^afactor 
in promotion, while 19 report such trainingas a. factor when recejvei^ 
from outside the institution. Apparently and rather reasonably^ 
there is some tendency to regard the new viewpoints, new contacts, 
and new experieitoes implied by graduate work at another institution 
as of more value than the work done with colleagues under familiar 
■ conditions. \ 

How Inane economics staff members have actually fared under the'coudltlons of 
jirnmotinAfclurlnK tMflve .veurs prior to 1828 is of interest. Reports from 34 
institution* with total staffs of approximately 087 show that 88 have received 
promotions during the period. Of these promotions 27 were made In 1927-28 • 
fito the rank of professor; 9 to associate professor; and 12 to assistant profes- 
sor.- Although so small si proportion of the home economics stuff received 
promotion during the 4ve years the fact is not as important as it seems. A 
large number of the -OiJfitutinns have very snmll limne economics staffs With 
departmentalization carried to the point that It Is within these stuffs and 
«lth appropriate academic ranks assigned to each department the opportunity 
for promotion Is very limited. In largrer ?tnffs changes In personnel provide 
vaonncles that muy l>e filled by promotion of lower ranking staff members. 

Salaries . — Several theories seem to be applied in the land-grant 
colleges vvi tli reference to the basis of payment of women members 
of the staffs of which home economics personnel constitutes so large 
a part- First, there is the. principle tho*.equal work and rank de- 
mand equal pay for men and women. Second, there is the practice 
that attempts to adjust pay to the financial needs of staff membere 
which results in a lower range for- women who are unmarried (since 
it is said “ they have no families to[ support ”) and has the same effect 
Jipon the pay of married women (since ‘‘they have husbands to aid - 
in maintaining the family ”). In the third place, pay mky .be deter- 
mined upon the basis of training and creative activity. This prin- 
ciple also tends to lower the average level of home economics compeii-v. 
sation in somewhat tfie same ratio to the remuneration of other staff 
members that the. standards of home economics staff training and 
creative work bear to standards in other divisions. Whatever theoret- 
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ical approval may be given to the first of these principles and what- 
ever the arguments that may be advanced against the second, it is 
difficult to disapprove that institutional management upon the basis 
of the third method has not resulted in the lower present actual 
standard. 

Ihe facts in regard to the pay of 407 members of home econom- 
ics staffs in 40 institutions are presented in Table 2. The figures 
in this table are interesting in the extreme. Three assistant profes- 
sors and 15 instructors receive less than the pay Of a third-grade 
clerk in the Federal Government service. No one of 35 homo eco- 
nomics heads receives more than $6,000, and only 1 receives more 
than $5,000. More than 80 per cent of the entire group of 407 
receive less than $3,000 per year. 

Comparfson of Table 2 with the salary range derived from reports 
by 693 individual staff members, is illuminating. 2 


Table 2.— Salary scale— home economic* undergraduate *\taff in land-grant 

institution*, JU27-28 


Rank 

Number receiving— ' 

IiCSS 

than' 

$500 

$501- 

$;;.o 

-*■ i 

.*731- $1,251- 

$i,000 | *1,500 

! *1.501- 
! $1,730 

[ 

*1,751- 

j $2,000 

l 

$2,001- 

$2,250 

! $2,251- 
i $2,750 

1 

$2,751- 

$3,000 

1 


s 

4 

i- s 

H 

7 

8 

• 

19 

Dean or director.. . 
Professor 







1 o 

2 

8 

12 

24 

l 

1 

Associate prof&ssor... 
Assistant professor.. 
Associate 




2 


9 

2 

10 

1 1 
32 

i 

2 

16 

64 

12 

32 

Instructor. . 

Assistant 

Lecturer 

2 

3 

M 

1 

5 

(l 

1 

5 

1 

7 

2 

52 

2 

1 

k Total • 

5 

15 

11 

if 

9 

64 

45 

126 

46 

Rank 

Number receiving- 

$3,001- 

*3,230 

11 

1 

8 

10 

A 

$3,251- 

$3,300 

$3,301- 

$3,7.30 

$3,751- 

$4,000 

$4,001- 

$4,500 

$4,501- 

$3,000 

$5,001-* 

$o,500‘ 

Total 


12 

IS 

14 

11 

11 

17 

18 

Dean or director 

Professor..’. 

Associate professor... 
Assistant professor 

Associate 

Instructor 

0 

10 

7 

14 

6 

5 
2 

6 

A 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6. 

K 

0 

2 

r - 

p 

35 

41 

51 

134 

14 

132 

32 

3 

Assistant ... . 

Lecturer 








Total 

23 

31 

13 

6 

2 

0 

2 

407 


• Dean or Erector not Included In total, 

* None receives more than $5,500. 


•Compare also wllh compensation of graduates of land-grant colleges wbotfave become 
college teachers, Part V, p. 345. 
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Tabi.k .‘5 . — tin lurji range of 0'J3 individual home economic* staff members 


Range 

a 

Number 
of cases 

1 ! 

Range 

r 

Number 
of cases 



2 

' $3 ,500- $3, 999 

44 

tfOO-$999 .! 

Iff 

$4 .000-14 499 - 

Q 

♦I,00(>-SI.4»H . . 

Iff 

$4.500- $4,999 

5 



ffl 

$.5,000- $5 499 

4 

» 2 .non-$-.*, 4 W 

233 

$5 ,500- $5 pm 

* 

1 

SV>00-$2,999 

IK] 

1 $0,000- iff 499 

i 

B.OOO- 

1 IS 
* 

r 

o 


Aor is this situation relieved to an appreciable extent by perquisites 
received in addition to salaries or by additional institutional earn- 
j ings for evening classes, extension, or summer school. Of five heads 
, of departments who receive perquisites ranging in value from $G0 
to $500. only one is in a salary grouping of loss than $3,000, Four 
professors in two institutions are reported with perquisites ranging 
in value from $135 to $550, Two associate professors in one institu- 
• tion have perquisites with a valuation of $437.50 which adds to their 
salaries of between $3,251 and $3,500. Ten assistant professors in 
eight institutions have perquisites ranging in value from $50 to $500. 
Seventeen instructors in nine institutions receive perquisites ranging 
in value from $150 to $600. Four assistant, instructors in three insti- 
tutions are listed with perquisites from $200 to a little more than 
$400. Individual reports'show that of G97 cases 38 receive perqui- 
sites valued at less than $299: 58 perquisites worth from $300 to $599; 
14 from $600 to $899; and 6 of value greater than $900. Additional 
institutional earnings according to the same reports amount to less 
than $299 in 26 instances; to from $350 to $599 in 88 cases; to from 
$600 to $899 in 13; and to $1,200 or more in 2. 

Although the idea that college teachers are able to supplement 
their institutional salaries to a considerable extent by outside earn- 
ings is much exaggerated for all major divisions, home economics 
teachers in college show less general and less remunerative outside 
activity than their colleagues in other divisions. Of 697 individuals 
who submitted reports only 19 recorded such outside earnings. Ten 
of these added in this way less than $299 per year to their institu- 
tional salaries; five from $300 to $899; four earned $1,200 or more * 
per year. 

Rank . — The practice of substituting the honor of high academic 
ranking for the material compensation of the pay roll is not un- 
known in the educational world. This is^rhaps a justifiable prac- 
tice when the method produces- the contentment that contributes to 
the efficiency of staff work. That the ranking of the home economics 
staff show little evidence of this practice is evident in the distribu- 
tion shown in the last column of Table 4. 
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The distribution of rank between professors, associate professors, 
and instructors shows 11 per cent in the highest of these ranks; 15 ‘ 
per cent associate professors; 36 per cent assistant professors, and 
38 per cent instructors. The home economics staff shows a decided ' 
weight in the lower ranks. This may be due to relatively low aca- 
demic training, short periods of service, or rapid turnover. It is not 
of necessity due to institutional management of the home economies 
stall in the interest of maintaining a large proportion of the staff 
in the lower grades. / 


Tarle 4. — Present age of staff members of various ranks 


Rank 


Number aged 


Head of department. 
Professor. 

Associate j^^^or. 
Assistant 
Associate. 

Instructor. 

Assistant. 

Lecturer.. 


irimri men 

♦ r 

** 


Total i. 


V 


Heads of cli pnrtments not Included In totnl. 


I'nder 

25 

25-30 

| 31-40 

41-50 

i 

j 51-fiO 

1 Over 
1 00 

' Total 

* 

i 

S 

4 

i 5 

i 

“! 

7 

8 

0 

1 

r> 

i 22 

4 

1 

34 

' 0 

0 

if> 

17 

5 

0 

38 

0 

4 

23 

21 

4 

0 

52 

3 

21 

7f» 

24 

1 

0 

125 

0 

0 

f> 

3 

3 

0 

12 

n 

• 50 

53 

* 

3 

o : 

131 

1 1 

M 1 

1 


0 

0 I 

1 30 

0 

2 | 

2 

1 

0 

°i 

5 

25 

W. | 

181 | 75 

10 

0 

1 

393 


Table 4 also reveals some interesting situations with respect to age 
distribution amohg the different^ academic ranks. The percentage of 
professors, of associate professors, and of instructors in the age group 
31-40 is almost the same, 42 per cent, 44 per cent, 40 per cent, respec- 
tively. This may mean either that members of the stnflf have begun 
their home economies careers Inter in life thnn is usual or that they 
bine not advanced in rank. If the latter is the case, there may be 
some correlation between this fact and the training secured since their 
positions were obtained. 


The institutional reports concerning the present age of staff mem- 
bers with reference to their academic rank may be supplemented by 
the record derived from individual staff returns showing distribution 
of ages at which certain ranks were attained. 


Table 5 . — Age at which different ranks were at tamed 


Rank 



Age ind number of cas« 


• 


10 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

4(M4 

45-49 

50 

1 

* * 

8 

4 
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1 

1 

8 

t 
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3 

81 

6 

13! 
42 
10 
1 1 

64 

aq 

26 

04 

Q 



Assistant professor 

0 

V 

1 o 

4 

A 
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Associate professor 

o 

1 

8 

Dp 

90 

•H 

oi 

IV 

15 

11 

3 


Professor ' 

o 

M 

09 

21 

23 

5 


2 

1 



1 1 

M 
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% Duties and Schedules 

At no point has the management of the staff more direct influence 
upon standards and effectiveness of instruction than in the assign- 
j ment duties. Colleges and universities are teaching »|nd research 
institutions. It is a matter of primary concern, therefore, that as 
large a proportion of the human energies of the staff as is possible 
be devoted to these functions. Administration in an educational 
institution exists for and should be directed to facilitating the activ- 
ity of the nonadministrative staff upon teaching and research. As- 
signment of duties and the way the - members of tha. faculty spend 
(heir time provide a means whereby the effectiveness of divisional 
and institutional administrative officers may be measured. Indi- 
vidual teachers have little responsibility in this matter except as 
their training and abilities make them available for assignment to 
work that needs to be done. 

It is the purpose of succeeding paragraphs to examine the duties 
performed by the administrative heads of home-economics units, 
to discuss the nonteaching and nonresearch responsibilities laid upon 
the home economics unit and to present the facts in regard to the 
loads borne by faculty members and the activities to which their 
time is devoted. 

Of the G7 different types of duties and functions sometimes per- 
formed by the home economics staff and listed in the replies from 
42 institutions, there is scarcely one that is not credited to the head 
of home economics. Only 17 institutions report that any of these 
’ duties are performed by clerical assistants, although many of the 
activities listed are. purely clerical in character. Even though more 
than GO per cent of the institutions have home economics units com- 
pose^- of 10 or fewer persons, it is very wasteful of the time of a 
relatively highly paid administrator and teacher to require of her 
performance of manual and routine duties. It is, of course, not cer- 
tain in many of these instances of apparent mismanagement of the 
time of home economics heads that the fault is due to institutional 
oversight. It has been suggested hv various* home economics leaders 
that this condition is in part due to a variety of causes such ns tlie 
tendency of women to economize w&stefully in small things, a mis- 
taken pride in keeping all details in hand which results in failure 
to delegate work and to organize it effectively, and lack of experi- 
ence which will enable the director of home economics to classify 
activities in order of relative importance.^ However this may be 
it is evident that a study should be made in each institution of the 
actual duties performed in order that a reorganization and a reas- 
signment of administrative detail may be made-tvhich will not only 
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pro vent waste but which will release the time of trained administra- 
tive personnel for the more important phases of staff management 
The duties of the head of the home economics unit thus far dis- 
cussed relate largely to normal processes that must.be carried on 
in connection w ith administration of the home economics unit. Of 
quite different character are certain other nonteaching, nonresearch 
duties placed upon the unit. 

In 10 institutions among 28 reporting home economics is respon- 
sible for advising with institutional- dormitories. 


In seven <\f those It is tho bend of home economics (Colorado Agricultural 
1 ^«^'vl> us eUs AgriculJural College. Michigan State College .Montana 
st'.'I' ' oll, ‘ Re - Dakota Agricultural College. University of Tennessee 

state College of Washington). In three others assistants on the home eco- 
nomies stalT lKTforin these functions (these are University of Californui 
Kansas Agricultural College. Oregon Agricultural College). One institution. 
Montana State College, reports two sorority houses supervised bv the horde 
economics head ; two Institutions, the University of California and Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. report that assistants supervise fraternity or sororltv houses- 
one institution, the University of California. rejKirts that home economics assist’ 
mts^aiso supervise cooperative houses. In Virginia Agricultural and Mechanl- 
ini College the head of home economics has this responsibility. 


In 18 institutions home economics is responsible for the suj)er- 
vising of college cafeterias or dining halls. 


In 10 responsibility lies with the head of home economics. (These are, 
utky, University of Maryland. Michigan Slate College. Mon- 

wln.allil 0 /' 0 \ mv r rsilJ ’ " f ^vhraska. Rutgers University, Oklahoma 

ALricultural and Mechanical ( ollege. University of Tennessee, Washington 
Slate College., and University of Wyoming.) In eight others, members of the 
staff supervise (University of California. University of Illinois, Iowa State 
College, Kansas State Agricultural College. University of Minnesota. Uni- 
versity Of New Hampshire, Ohio State University, and Oregon ’Agricultural 

" * V / • 4 


It is clear from these reports that home economics is taking a larger 
part in the actual housing of the student body than was indicated by 
its membership on committees whose work it is to direct housing and 
feeding policies. 

The connection of home economics with institutional housing and 
feeding committees is, of course, entirely appropriate. It should 
be assumed that home economics has something to contribute to 
these activities and responsibilities in every institution. However, 
to accompany sMeh connection with direct home economics responsi- 
bility for operation of these auxiliary services is quite a different 
matter. The two functions are in very different categories. If < 
members of home economics aro^in charge of actual operation of 
dormitories jmd dining halls special personnel shotild be furnished 
for the purpose or adequate time allowance from teaching duties . 
provided. Distinct instructional values may be obtained for home 
economics by such connection, but too frequently these duties are 
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imposed upon a staff already heavily loaded by classroom teaching. 
The wisdom of comparable assignment of actual responsibility for 
the business operation of the institution to the school of business, of 
building construction to the school of engineering, and of the institu- 
tional laundry to the home economics department is not assumed. 
It may be questioned whether the 'assumption js justified in the case 
of the operation of dining halls and dormitories. 

The distribution of teaching, research, and administrative duties 
among the staff members gives a picture of the activities of the 
faculty for which the divisional and institutional authorities are 
largely responsible. Table G shows that this distribution in general 
is based upon the returns received from 39 institutions. 

% 

m 

T aw.k 0 . — Distribution duties of underfjrariuatc home economic h staff in 39 

Iwul-ffrant institutions, 1927-28 

* 


Number engaged In— 


' Rank 

L 

Under- 

grad- 

uate 

work 








Grad- 

uate 

1 

Oeneral 

re- 

search 

Purnell 

re- 

search 

. j 

Exten- 

sion 

Institu- 
! tional 
man- 
age- 
ment 

Grad- 

uate 

study 

Admin- 

istra- 

tion 

work 

^ 1 

* 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ITead of department _ ’ \ . 

20 

17 

10 

10 

7 

5 

8 

26 

Professor 


25 

12 

3 

0 

3 

6 

1 T 

Associate professor 

33 

30 

11 

5 

* 5 

5 

2 

22 

Assistant professor _ . _ 

*68 

38 

7 

8 

8 

0 

9 

Associate i 

1 22 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

(T 

Instructor i 

! 86 

16 

6 

5 

3 

8 

14 

10 

Assistant 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

4 

0 

Lecturer i 

1 4 

2 

0 

* 1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Telal i 

1 

251 

115 

38 

23 

16 

37 

38 

68 


1 Heads of departments not included In total. 


Approximately 450 members of the home economics staffs are rep- 
resented in Hie distribution of duties shown in Table 6. Almost 57 
per cent, therefore, devote full time to resident undergraduate work 
carrying on no administrative duties, no direction of graduate work,' 
no research, no extension, and are themselves doing no graduate study 
while in service. It is also interesting to note that about one-fotirth 
* the entire staff represented is directing graduate work. Only 11 
institutions report no undergraduate staff member who is not ulso 
engaged in graduate teaching. In view of the paucity of Ph. D.V 
among the members of home economics staffs it would appear prob- 
able that the graduate work in home economics, as in other fields, 
is upon the master’s degree level in most of the land-grant colleges. 
This inference is confirmed by evidence contained in the part of this 
survey dealing with graduate work in the land-grant institutions. 
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Another approach to the distribution of the time of faculty mem- 
bers is that obtained by determining for each of the activities the 
number of the staff thut spend certain proportions of their time upon 
each. Although Table 7 shows that these facts are based upon the 

same set of staff members as Table G the classification is somewhat 
different 


Tablk 7. St u dn Of division of time of home economies staff members in under- 
uraduate work in laud-grant institutions, wjfi-2S ’ 


Rank 


Hoad of depurtment. 

iTofessor 

Associate professor... 
Assistant professor... 

Associate 

Instructor 

Assistant 

Lecturer 


Total i _ 


Resident teaching- 
number giving 

Research— number 
giving 

1-25 per cent 

1 a 
0 
8 
k. 

& 

S 

A 

51-75 per cent 

76-100 per cent 

Total ' 

1 1-25 per cent 

§ 

& 

8 

A 

51-75 per cent 

a 

§ 

K 

8 

k 

Total 

t 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 











17 

10 

3 

2 

32 

14 

5 

0 

0 

19 

2 

6 

15 

14 

37 

15 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 

12 

14 

25 

51 

14 

3 

1 

1 

19 

7 

15 

17 

68 

107 

17 

5 

2 

3 

27 

0 

1 

5 

6 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

15 

10 

83 

117 

15 

4 

1 

1 

21 

2 

0 

G 

4 

18 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

-Q.. 

1 

1 

20 

5fi 

67 

200 

m 

64 

16 

4 

6 

90 jl 


Administrative and 

committee— num- 
ber (jiving 


13 


14 


15 


2* • 5 



1 Heads ol departments not Included In total. 

*s. These reports from 39 institutions show 59 
all ranks giving most of their time to residen 
carrying the heaviest teaching loads are the a 
instructors ; of the former 64 per cent and of 


per cent of the staff of 
teaching. The ranks 
ssistant professors and 
the latter 71 per cent 
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are giving <5 to 100 per cent of their time to teaching graduate anil 
ilfidergrnduate work, Qf the total number 71 per cent give 25 per 
Wit or less of their time to research. Very few of the staff give 
any time to extension, although 80 p^r cent of the heads of depart- 
ments demote 25 per centAor less of, their time to this activity. The 
H-pa ration of home economics resident and extension staffs that pre- 
vails in the land-grant institutions accounts in large part for the 
unirtiportant place that extension work occupies among the duties 
of the resident home economics staffs. \ 

All ranks share in administrative and committee work, but it is 
indicative of the relatively undeveloped Condition of home economics 
divisions that the heads of only 5 of the 84 home economics units 
represented devote more than 73. per cent of their time to adminis- 
trative work. Slightly more thin 50 per cent give less thaD half 
their time to administration. 

If the facts upon which Table 8 is based were compared with the 
actual ‘hours of class work reported for these members of* the home 
mummies stall', it would be possible to translate percentages of time 
spent upon duties other than teaching into terms of the hour load per 
week spent by these faculty members upon institutional duties. Un- 
fortunately, it %s impossible for the survey staff to make this detailed 
study, but inspection suggests that some curious situations exist that 
would repay further investigation. 

Distribution of institutional time as derived from the reports of 
697 individual members of home economics staffs is shown in Table 8. 

Table 8— Distribution of time of the 697 home economics staff members in 

land-grant institutions . 


Percentage of time 


Division of wcjk » 

No reply 

No time 

19 per 
cent or 
less 

20 to 39 
per cent 

40 to 59 
per cent 

60 to 70 
per cent 

80 to 100 
percent 

i 

2 

t 

4 

1 

t 

1 

8 

I’mlerpmOuates. _ 

157 

179 

179 

179 

172 

; 231 
920 
454 
<459 
307 
255 
329 

22 

224 

Oft 


50 

14 

16 

o 

41 

8 

159 

flraduntes,. 

Of 

70 

Hwcareli 

4 J 

t t 

8 

Other creative work . t 

89 

117 

58 

190 

11 

5 

48 

y 

2 

9 

Administrative work 

no 

2 

10 

Kitension . 

178 

dO 

10 

1 

6 

19 

Public contacts. 

171 

4 

m 

8 

180 


D 

0 

1 


, ll 1 T. he to . ul numlKsr of home economics staff mom bore report! n* is considered with reference to each 
division of work, I. e., undonfraduates. gradual^, research, etc. * “ " CD 

The teaching loads of heads of home economics units and of the 
different ranks are presented in Tabled. 

111400°— 30— vol l 58 
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Tabi.k !). — Rtmiir of tear hint/ loads of home aonnm irs staff vu'mhcrtt of 38 

institution* report iinj. 



Class hours— number having 


Hank 

| o or less 1 

i 

o 

£ 

*o 

T 

8 

a 

i | 

?3 

s 

Li 

o 

T 

S 

i 

-r 

Total 

g 

□ 

c9 

JC. 

J 

101-200 

a 

8 

T 

8 

1 

c 

T „ 

3 

9 

h 

1 


a 

4 

K 

6 

7 

i 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 ft 

1C 

Hend of department 

H 

1 12 

ft 

1 2 

2 

1 1 ! 

1 

1 

0 

31 

12 

ft 

7 

3 

0 

' 27 

Profossor 

4 

! 5 

7 

i 3 

2 

l 

! 0 

1 

23 

4 

9 

3 

4 

•j 

22 

Associate professor... , 

•j 

u 

14 

1 13 

2 

! 1 

1 

0 

42 

9 

ll 

11 

ft 

3 

, 39 

Assistant Rrofossor 

4 

1 17 

23 

I ;u 

ft 

4 

1 

•7 

ill 

17 

22 

26 

10 

I “ 

D1 

Associate... 

0 

1 3 

1 7 

•i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 


1 


14 

instructor., 

h 

i 20 

no 

20 

9 

ft 

0 

3 

101 

It 

1 22 

2ft : 

1 12 

94 

Assist fin t 

Lecturer...!. 

: 4 


2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

ft 

2 

1 

0 

2 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

0 

0 

0 

\ 0 

2 

Total A 

2;i ; 

i 

K1 


f» 

11 

2 

u 

291 

49 

7H 

04 

ftl 1 30 

272 

_ . 

1 











2L 

1 

I 



Student clock houre- 
numher having 


1 Heads of departments not Included in total. 

A study, of Fable 9 slynvs a third of the 31 heads of home economies 
units currying 0 to 10 class-hours per week. . Another fourth carry 
less than Uve hours. Almost half of those reporting show less tfei 
1U0 student clock-hours per week. It is apparent that home Si** 
nomics heads are keeping in touch with the student body through 
some teaching. This is made possible and indeed necessary by the 
fact that th4 size of home economics stuffs in such a large proportion 
of the land -^ra lit institutions is’small. 

Of tlie stnfTlof nil ranks 8 per cent hove a class-hour load of less than 5 
hour.^-23 per h ut from 0 lo 10 hours; 21) por cent from 11 to ir» hours; 27 
per C’At from fO to 20 hours ; 0 per cent from 21 to 25 hours; 3 p<»r cent from 
20 to 3tNiours| loss than 1 per cent from 31 to 40, and 3 per cent from 41 to 
GO hour'’ 

r AmonV the most important features of institutional management 
of the stufF is the provision made for maintenance and improvement 
of faculty 'quality by means of attendance at professional mootings, 
study whildi in service, an<l leaves of absence for graduate work 
elsewhere,. These matters are of special significance for tf\e home 
economics unit, in view of the need for research experience and devel- 
opment of higher standards of staff training. ^ 

Reports frailly 39 institutions show a total of 206 home economics 
staff members itw attendance at professional meetings of one solrt or 
another (luring 1928. These institutional reports are confirmed *6^ 
individual statements which show 317 staff members of 69? in attend- 
ance upon such meetings. This is a very good representation indeed, 
approximately half\of the home economics staffs. It is evident thbt 
such meetings must he attended more generally hv the lower aondemip 
ranks than is usual with many of the institutional divisions. How^ 
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ever, further examination of#thc reports shows that this participation 
in professional discussion was more largely Uue to the individual 
initiative of staff members than to substantiu^institut oiial encour- 
agement. Two-thirds of the reports show that the head of the home 
economics unit paid her own expenses to such meetings ahd that more 
than half of the professors and instructors were! also i unassisted by 
thA institutions. Although differences in local condition^ and in the 
risibility of institutions to the usual centers foilprofesiional meet- 
ings make uniformity of practice in regard to travJB of stiff members 
impractical, muny State and institutional regulations! that now 
rest rit*t out-of-Statc travel should be removed and nSprc semous efforts 
should be made to secure funds to assist staff members to detain their 
professional associations by attendance at important, educational 
gatherings. The more remote the institution is fronrithe ukual meet- 
ing places, the greater the need for such institutional issistnhee. Per- 
haps keener administrative appreciation of the importance of such 
contacts might result in the development of regional conferences that 
might be attended at less expense or at any rate mightlresuli in more 
urgent efforts to secure important meetings at places mSjre ctiiveitient 
to their institutions. . - \ 

Provision for graduate study within the institution i\ whleirstaff 
members are employed is reported bj? 27 institution.^ However, 
three institutions definitely state that, the practice is riot allowed. 
That, there is relatively little liberality in adjusting stjjjT diities in 
order to provide tifho for such study is evident from the fait that 
only 0 of the 27 that permit it encourage the practice. Undoubtedly 
attendance at institutions other than those in which thri staff are 
.employed has decided advantages. However, study 'within^the ^insti- 
tution itself is preferable to conditions of institutional mahagement 
which discourage attempts at self-improvement. \ 

This matter is of special importance in view of the facri that so 
few of the land-grant colleges have institutional provision for leave 
for study. Only 12 of 30 institutions reporting indicate th^t home 
economics staff members have been entitled to such leuve duringlhe 
past five years. During this period in 11 of these institutions S6 
members of the staff actually received suMiyleave with pay oV part 
Pay- Five of these were heads of home eeonortiks units, 8 professors, 

3 associate professors, and 10 assistant professo^ In addition 14 
institutions report that 26 home economics staff me'mbers took ’leave 
equal to sabbatic leave during these years but withouUpay. Six were 
heads of departments, 1 a professor, 3 associate professors, 10 assist- 
ant professors, 1 associate, and 5 instructors. ; 

It is apparent that the tendency to stay on the job is not seriously 
affected by institutional staff management. The extent \o which 
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home economics staff members obtain fresh surroundings, and new 
experiences by shifting about between institutions is, of course, an 
important factor in the expenses incident to rapid turnover. Per- 
haps more generous provision of leave for study would prove less 
expensive than the continuous process of hiring and training new 
home economics teachers. , 

Turnover . — During the same 5-year period for which leaves were 
reported, a total of 124 home economics staff members, exclusive of 
heads of department, left to take teaching positions elsewhere; 41 
to go into business; 64 have married and left their institutions. A 
total of 229 changes. The largest turnover is among instructors. 
This is serious since these are the young and vigorous element in the 
staff and should provide the stimi^lating influence of new blood. 

No home economics staff members have been retired with pension during 
this period, according to reports from 27 institutions. Five hare been retired 
without pension. Only five of the total staff in all institutions reporting have 
died during this period. Only two institutions report no change In staff in the 
5-year period. Both of these, however, have very small staffs. • 

Table 10 shows the distribution of turnover among different ranks 
for the*fr>year period 1923-1928. 

Table 10. Distribution of turnover of home economic s staff members for the 
5 -near period 1923-1928 in 27 Idhd-prant institutions 


Number 


Rank 


Head of department.. 

Professor 

Associate professor 

Assistant professor 

Associate.... 

Instructor, .h 

Assistant. ..X. 

Lecturer X 

Total L. 


8tafT 

members 


1 


7 

10 

0 

66 

7 

113 

66 

3 


260 


Leaving past 5 years 


To take 
teaching 
positions 


110 


To take 
business 
positions 


1 

3 

1 

13 

1 

10 

8 

2 


38 


To marry 


14 

1 

0 

1 


60 


Resigning 
in past 5 
years 
with 
salary 
under 
$1,S00 


U 

31 


42 


Retired 
In past 5 
years 
without 
pension 


Deaths 
in pest 3 
years 


1 Heads of departments not Included in the total. 


* The home economics staff in land-grant institutions during the past 
five years has- had a very large turnover. Factors operative are the 
low salaries paid and slow promotion, the increased interest of com- 
mercial firms in the home economics trained woman, offering larger 
salaries to successful people; marriage, which must always make 
fairly- laf^e inroads where the staff is composed to any considerable 
extent of young women; and the competition among colleges # for 
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persons who Jiave proved their worth. Constructive staff manage- 
ment might easily reduce the effect of some of these factors. 

The emphasis of the present administratis viewpoint in regard 
to staff management is probably indicated with considerable accur- 
acy bv the aspects of such management that are apparent in the 
plans presented by 30 institutions for the development of their staffs 
during the next 5-vear period. The points listed in descending order 
of frequency follow: 


1. Increase tn size of staff _ 

2. Increase of the number of departments 

3. Advanced study and travel 

4. Better training of the staff 

5. Provision of time for creative work ' 

6. Addition of research workers to staff 

7. Staff promotion 

8. Increases of salaries 

9. Require master's degree i 

10. Arrange fyr sabbatic leave 

11. Require attendance at State and national meetings. 

12. More clerical assistance.. 

13. Reorganization with head for each department 

14. Require successful experience.. 

15. Relief from heavy teaching loads 


17 

9 

8 . 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 


Ambitions for numbers and size are mentioned twenty-six times 
by these plans for development and six times with direct implication 
of better balancing of all aspects of home economics work. Phases 
of staff improvement that throw the burden of meeting higher re^ 
qui remen ts upon the individual staff members are mentioned by* 
•these plans for the future twenty-two times. Adjustments and ar- 
rangements by means of exercise of administrative action locking 
to better eonditioas and opportunities for the staff receive attention 
in 21 instances. It may be that the nature of these aspirations * 
affords no legitimate basis for criticism. Certainly practically all 
the points suggested by the facts presented by preceding portions of' 1 
this report as desirahle steps are mentioned one or more times by 
this group of institutions. Criticism of desire for growth or of deter- 
mination to require individuals to fit themselves properly for their 
duties would not he justified. Nevertheless, the fact that improve- 
ment through better exercise of divisional and institutional manage- 
ment is mentioned but twenty-one times raises the question as to 
whether the possibilities and the responsibilities of such means are 
fully realized or accepted. 


Chapter IV. — Physical Facilities 


Under modern conditions the impractical character of the popular 
saying about Mark Hopkins and the log becomes apparent in every 
element of the combination. Knowledge is so varied and so highly 
specialized that the accomplishments and interests of a small staff 
will bring to students an entirely inadequate measure of knowledge 
and wisdom. Seekers after learning are so numerous that the log 
must be developed into large and expensive buildings. The teach- 
ing process as a pouring out on the part of the teacher and absorp- 
tion on the part of the student has given way to student learning 
through personal experimental experience with the materials of 
knowledge; laboratories and libraries are an essential factor that 
must be added to Mark and the log. 

The fact that home economics objectives are in process of develop- 
ment is reflected in the character of its housing in the land-grant 
colleges. Although 18 of the institutions report their departments 
housed in 22 buildings used exclusively for this purpose, relatively 
few of these buildings were constructed with the specific require- 
ments of modern home economics service in. mind. Sixteen home 
economics units share buildings with other divisions, and in these 
instances expedients have in most cases been used to adapt the" 
housing to home economics use. 


Among the 22 buildings which are clearly shown by reports to he used 
exclusively for home economics instruction, 2 were erected before 1890 ■,£ 
between 1900 and 1910; 10 between 1911 and 1920; and 5 between 1920^1928. 

One institution, the State College of Washington, reports ft new '5-story 
home economics, building under construction. The space provided | s to be 
ten times that iu the present building, Among buildings used exclusively for 
home economics instruction, considerable runge in valuation Is noted.' At 
the University of California, a 3-story building erected in 1908 is reported to 
he valued at $1<, 000. A 2-story hullding at Colorado Agricultural College 
erected rt 1910 is miued at $4(3,000. At the University of Nebraska, a 3- 
story buikl'ng erected in 1908 Is valued at $55,000. At Kansas State Agri- 
cuiturnl College, three buildings, one built in 1885, one iu 1908. and the other 

^ 1 ’o flre .! n,U ! d “ t STO- 000 ' an(I $125,000, respectively. At' Cornell 

University, the 4-story building in use since 1911 original 11 v cost $154,000, 
At the present writing the central unit of a new building is under construc- 
tion, the cost .to be $475,000. At Oregon Agricultural College, two 3-story build- 
ings erected In 1913 and 1920 are valued at $01,300 and $143,709 At the 
University of Minnesota, the department of home economics Is housed in a 
4-story building constructed in 1910 and valued at $9,000: The home eco- 

?£H lc , 8 bul dll 'K at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College erected in 
1920 Is valued at $200,000. The University of Tennessee reports a 4-story 
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building for home economics erected iij* the year 1920, costing $200,000. 
Michigan State (’allege has a comparatively new 4-story building ereeted^in 
19211 24 valued at $3.10.000, , 

Th' 1 number of rooms used for home economics undergraduate instruction 
varcs greatly among institutions. In 11, or about 32 i*er cent, of the 30 in- 
stitutions reporting, fewer than 10 rooms are available for home economics 
work; in 3, or 8 per cent, between 10 and 15; in «. or 10 per cent, between 15 
. 1111(1 20: in 7. or 20 iw?r cent, between 20 and 30: and In 10, or about 30 per 
cent, more than 30 rooms are Id use. Five of the 10 institutions have more 
than r>0 rooms used for home economics undergruduate instruction. 

Adequate office space is essential in order that staff members 
may have opportunity for uninterrupted work and conference. In 
one institution, no office space is available for home economics staff 
members; in two, otic office is provided fqr seven persons; in another, 
one office is used by six staff members. In but 4 institutions 
aimm^r the 37 reporting is there an office for each staff member. 
Office facilities are inadequate. 

More important than number, age, and value of buildings in 
which home economics is housed are the provisions made for student 
experimental experience of individual effort in the fields with which 
1,0,110 economics instruction is concerned. Such facilities in home 
economics are libraries, laboratories, nursery schools, home manage- 
ment houses, and those provided for practice work in medical schools 
and hospitals. Each of these will be discussed in turn. 

Because of the relatively small size of most home economics units 
in the land-grant institutions and also probably because in so many 
instances the work is largely dependents upon the literature of other 
well-established fields, few of the home economics units have their 
own departmental libraries. Only 12 of 33 institutions reporting 
ha\e library facilities of this type. The central library provides 
service and since the head of home economics is in 40 institutions 
responsible for recommending the purchase of new books in her field 
thp opportunity is given to build up and to maintain an adequate 
collection wherever funds are sufficient. It should l>e noted in this 
connection that unless fulled vantage of this opportunity is taken 
by the head of the home ecof>mies unit, responsibility for inadequate 
collection rests to a large degree upon her shoulders. 

Laboratories 

In a field of study so much concerned with sciences as is home 
economics, laboratories must make up a considerable part of the 
teaching facilities. Among 38 institutions there are 402 laboratories 
m addition to home management houses and nursery schools, used in 
the direct teaching of home economics subjects. 

.,,J 1 nol ' u ’ , ;l red ""I 1 or 42 per cent, of all laboratories are used for 

in< list rut ion and ».x|nrluieiiliil work in food preparation and service food 
selection, dietetics, uud other uutrltlonal studies. One hundred und nineteen or 
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29 per cent, are equipped for practice work In clothing and textiles. Fifty-one. 
or 12 i»er cent, for design and other practice work in connection with applied 
arts; 24, or 0 per cent, in institutional management laboratories, among which 
are cafeterias, and dining rooms for Institutional service. Another 0 per cent 
were designated by the institutions ns research laboratories equipi*ed especially 
for research work. Twelve, or 3 per cent, are home management laboratories 
equipped and used for studies in selection and use of household equipment. 

. Five institutions report laboratories fitted especially for practice work in house 
furnishing; four report home nursing laboratories. 

Two hundred and eighty-five, or two-thirds of all the laboratories, 
are equipped for group work; 159 for individual work. This indi- 
cates a tendency to equip many laboratories as far as possible like 
home kitchens and home situations. / It is not many years ago that all 
food laboratories in home economics schools wore’ equipped with 
individual stoves and utensils but to-day there is a decided tendency 
to abandon the individual unit in favor of equipment that emphasizes 
less the difference between the laboratory and the home situation. 
Research laboratories are equipped for individual work but since 
r his is on a different plane than undergraduate work, similarity to 
home situations would be a disadvantage. 

The largest number of laboratories reported hy any one institution is 33 (at 
Iowa State College) 9 of which are used for foods work; 9 for textiles ami 
clothing; 10 for applied arts; 3. borne management; 1, institutional manage 
ment; and 1, vocational education. Oregon Agricultural College reports 32 
laboratories: Ten for foods; 8, clothing and textiles; 3, applied arts; 3. home 
management; 3, institutional management; 1, research, and 1, bousing. One 
institution, Ohio State University, reports 22 laboratories; Michigan State 
College, 21 ; University of Nebruska, 18; University of Minnesota. 17; Uuiversity 
of Wisconsin, 13; South Dakota Agricultural College. 14: 2 institutions. Unl- 
• verslty of California, and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 13; 
2. Cornell University and University of Missouri, K; 3. Montana State College, 
Colorado Agricultural College, and State College of Washington. 11; 2. North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and one other, 10; Itutgers University, 9; Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 8; 2, University of Kentucky’ and West 
Virginia UWrerslty, 0; 3, Rhode Island State College, Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; and Uuiversity of Nevada, 4; 7 institutions, or 20 per 
cent of those reporting, are equipped with 3 laboratories each; and 1 institution 
shows but 2 laboratories, 1 for foods and 1 for clothing. 

The number of laboratories that are used, for graduate work as 
well as undergraduate instruction is significant. One hundred and 
fifty-one, or 37 per cent of all laboratories reported, are used for 
graduate as well as for undergraduate work. If the graduate work 
done is to any great extent upon the research level, it would seem that 
the appropriate techniques and equipment should depart considerably 
from those required for undergraduate work in which similarity to 
home situations is at present a determining factor. 

Nursery Schools 

f 

The establishment of nursery schools in connection with home 
economics departments has a threefold purpose, namely: To give 


preparental training ^t^students majoring in home economics; to 
give opportunity fo^parente to observe scientific methods of guid- 
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ing young children ; mid to provide for research in child development 
and behavior. Thirteen institutions report nursery schools in oper- 


Thry are Abilmnm I'olyteehnlc«.Instltuto, University of California, Iowa 
-state C<Ulegt\ Kansas State Agricultural College, Michigan State College, 
I’uriluc University, University of Nebraska. Cornell University, Ohio 8tate 
University, Oklahoma Agricultural anti Mechanical College, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, University of Tennessee, and University of Wisconsin. The 
Colorado Agricultural College maintains a nursery school during the sum- 
mer session. Home economics departments in two other institutions report 
uursery schools established in the fall of 1928. 

In seven institutions iho nursery school laboratory is situated In the home 
economies building; in two, in home management houses. Four institutions 
rej>orf separate houses rented or owned for the purpose of a nursery school 
laboratory set-up. 

Children who attend the nursery school are selected fromdi num- 
ber of sources. Twelve of the 13 institutions report selection from 


the families of faculty members; 12, that children are selected from 


nursery school are from among the poorer hom— xl :i ~ 

Most institutions choose from at least two of t 
tinned. Since the, nursery school is a lnborat 


too highly selected from among one group. 

The importance of the preschool period del 
studies has been one of the newer discoveries ir 
ogy. For this reason the children enrolled i 
are between l ] / 2 and 15 years of age; most of 
of age. They come to the nursery schools in w 

main for varying lengths of time. 

One institution reports that the children remain in the nursery school only 
two ami one-lialf hours (University of Nebraska); two Institutions report 
three hours (Oregon Agricultural College, Purdue University) a day for 
five days of the week. At Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Alaluuuu Polytechnic Institute, the children remain four hours; at Cornell 
University. University of Tennessee, Michigan State College, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, a mk Iowa State College, six hours; at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the University of California, they are in attendance seven hours 
each day for five days of the week. rt 

During this time they are guided in pla)kand in various tasks to 

nd to. establish desirable 

v 

hers with Special training 
id child care havecfflrrgfr 
3, in addition to the guid- 
are conferences with par- 
eekly conferences are held 
•ious fields of child guid- 


ation during the year 1027-28. 


♦ * 


child behavior, a more accurate picture can be o 
group of children than from the study of t 
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anee. Three institutions report that both parents are urged to attend 
the nursery school at least once every quarter fot/vonfereiice with 
instructors and for observation of the nursery school techniques. 
Study groups of mothers are generally organized ami maintained in 
order to relate the work of the nursery school to that of the home. 
These study groups are valuable in bringing Jo the teachers in the 
departments a fuller knowledge of the child's homo environment, 
habits of behavior, and an Understanding of the emotional life of 
the child. The majority of institutions report that cooperation be- 
tween parents and staff is maintained by specialists in fowls and 
clothing, who confer with mothers in regard to diets and proper 
clothing for children. 

In this work the nursery school staff isjnded by the department of 
education in eight institutions; the department of physical education 
in five; and the department of psychology in eight; the department 
of sociology in four; mediftl school in two; dental school in one. In 
two institutions the English department cooperates by giving stories 
and readings suitable for preschool children; iu one the music de- 
partment, by studies in rhythnr; in four, the department of physi- 
ology cooperates; and in one, the department of bacteriology. Here 
is evidenced a fine type of cooperation for the purpose of bringing 
scientific information in the various fields to bear upon the problems 
of child guidance and child behavior. 

Financing of Nursery Schools 

Nursery schools in 5 of the 13 institutions are financed by receipts 
from fees paid into the department on the basis of the children at- 
tending. These are the University of California, Michigan State 
College, Oregon Agricultural College, and the University of Wis- 
consin. The University of Wisconsin reports that gifts of small 
apparatus are received from mothers and that the larger types of 
apparatus are purchased with the interest money from a memorial 
fund. The food which is prepared and served to the nursery -school 
children by the students in nutrition and ^ctetics, is paid "for by the 
mothers. At Oregon Agricultural College the blanket laboratory 
fee of $4.50 per student per term cover^a+Hrtmrses for home eco- 
nomics majors. The Michigan State Coliege rewbrts that the food 
for the children in the nursery school is ffT T n hwat kl already prepared 
at wholesale price from the Women’s Commons. In the University 
of California a fee of $10 per month is charged each child attending 
the nursery school. Among the remaining eight institutions where 
nursery schools .are a part of the laboratory equipment for teaching 
courses in child care and development the receipts are from fees 
charged on a “ per child ” basis, laboratory fees for students taking 
the course in child development, and the home economics budget. 
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The student fees range from $150 to $20 a quarter; the fees for children from - 
$T» to $it» :t month. In seven institutions the fee per child is $5 or less jicr 
■j inontli. In six the fee is between $6 and $10 per month per child ; in one, Oregon 
Agricultural College. $lO per child is charged foy a six weeks' period of Instruc- 
tion in the nursery school. One institution, the University of Minnesota, reports 

the I economies department closely associated with flic Institute of Child 

Welfare. The home economies department provides the part time of two people 
; on the staff of the institute. 

Expenditures for nursery school work in 1927-28 among the 13 
institutions maintaining these laboratories for the study of child 
development ifcpre on the whole very small, according to reports from 
11 of the 13 institutions. One shows a total expenditure of less than 
Sim*: one. between $250 and $300; one. between $400 and $500; two, 
between $575 ami $625; four, between $1,300 and $1,800; one, between 
$2,500 and $3,000; and one, between $G,500 and $7,000. 

Nursery School Staff 

The number of members on the staffs of nursery schools varies 
from 1 to 11. Two institutions report but 1 member; four report 2; 
three, 4; two, 5; one, G; and one has 11 resident staff members. In 
every instance persons serving on the nursery school staff have had 
special training for their work, either graduate work in child psy- 
chology or nursery school education, or special training in child 
development. Many of the staff are reported to have had home 
economics training in addition to the other specializations. This is 
indicative of careful choice of those who are, not only to guide the 
children under their care, blit to instruct parents in regard to child 
care and development. It appears also that actual home situations 
perhaps more closely related to laboratory practice and instruction 
in child training and development than is the case with any other 
phase of home economics instruction. It is probable that the same 
cooperative methods and techniques might be employed profitably 
in the study of clothing for the family, food for the family, family 
finance, and family relationships. Less artificial situations in the* 
schoolroom and laboratory should be developed thereby. 

The interest that home economics departments in land-grant col- 
leges are taking in childltudy is shown by the fact that only eight 
institutions report that no provision is made in the course of four 
years’ work in home economics for any child study. The nursery 
school occupies the. center of interest in this type of education. 

Seventeen institutions that do not have nursery schools have vttri- 
ous arrangements whereby home economics students may study child 
development and care. Five give no opportunely for laboratory 
work or observation, hut confine the instruction in this field to dis- 
cussions and reading on the subject. Several re|M>rt that visits to 
local kindergartens, and primary grades offer opportunity for stu- 
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dents to observe child' behavior. Others, that the child in the home 
management house offers t ho laboratory opportunity to students for 
practice in child care. Still others report that parents cooperate* by 
permitting students to study their children. 

Home Management Houses and Apartments 

To give opportunity for students to correlate methods and prin- 
ciples taught in their various home economics courses, home manage- 
ment houses and apartments have been established by divisions °of 
home economics in 32 land-grant colleges. Although a few such 
laboratories were in existence before 1920, most of them have been 
set up since this date. The objectives given by all the institu- 
tions are well expressed m a report from one where the three chief 
aims of the work in the home management house are, *‘(^irst,'to 
provide a home setting for characteristic administrative ami tech- 
nical problems; secondly, to provide a demonstration unit, in which 
are provided desirable equipment; and in the third place to provide 
a unit that shall function us a social unit in community relationship.'' 

Two institutions, Iowa State College and Oregon Agricultural t’ollege own 
more than one home management house. Iowa state College rcin-ns three and 
Oregon Agricultural College two. Most of the bouu*, management houses cm 
are owned by the institutions nird are on the collegeacainpus. The valuations 
of grounds and buildings range from $4,000 to $35.0od! M 

, the o°T "“"'“Kcment l,OUsv SToups varying in 8 i* 
3 i rhe J t,n « th uf I timp «*»e ifoup uf students remains in the home 
munagtimnt house fur practice work varies greatly among the 32 institutions. 
In Mot. tana State College, where live students occupy tin* house at one time, 
tuklug full charge of all the management of the home, the practice period Is 
trout tl.ree to four weeks At the University of Minnesota, it is three months. 
At ! Lt . ^ ^£ rk ‘ ul ! ural ( °9ege and tlie University of Tennessee, the praetiw 
^ 12 we ** k «- l » three others, almost (Ids length of time is spent in 
the practice house, hurt. liome management house or appartment has at least 
one instructor in residence who lives in the house with the students mid 
supervises the practice activities of the girls. The University or Maine, 

two sullirvisow 0 Un Ver8lty ' nn<! S,D,e 0ollt ‘« e uf Washington.' eacti report 

Most of the home management houses and n part men ts are open for the whole 
of the school yoar ; two Institutions, howev&f, re|s>rt fltent In use only three 
months during 1027-28. Three re|K»rt the houses in use for only five mouths 
during that year \ 

, \ 

^It is tho practice of about one-half^ the. institutions maintaining 
practice houses, to give to the students uhon entering, printed or 
typed outlines giving full details of conditions and requirements 
of the work which they will undertake. Several institutions sub- 
mitted copies of these printed forms. Some\contain much detail 
and seem r& only to acquaint the student with the maip divisions of 
work in the house, but work out many problcmsyor her. ’While the 
use of an outline is valuable in the saving of time and preventing 
confusion, the detailed directions including menus in certain group- 
ings and classifications according to costs reminds one of the. arith- 
metic book which hus the problems worked out for the student. Prob- 
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ably tin outline containing the essential details of position of rooms', 
equipment, and responsibility, and order of procedure for the work 
under main or general headings, is all that is necessary. The 
students themselves, should have a part in planning the division of 
work, the menus, in fact much that pertains to the life of the girls 
when in the house. One institution, State College of Washington, 
• begins its detailed plan which is presented to the students before 
they begin their practice work, by statement of aims of the course, 
which are: “To apply principles and training in home economics 
courses to solving the problems of home management for a small 
group : to develop standards of efficiency that are practical for the 
homemaker who does her own work; to give opportunity for appre- 
ciation of home problems; to give opportunity for getting reliable 
records and data.” 

In most of the practice houses, the -girls carry on all the house- 
keeping activities of the average home. Heavy work, such as clean- 
ing, snow removal'/and furnace work is done by extra help. Fifteen 
of the institutions report that the home management houses are 
used for other purposes than instructional work. Twelve report using 
it as a demonstration house during better homes week. Most of the 
institutions report that the. home management" house is open to 
visitors at anvil ime und is useful as a demonstration throughout the 
school year. l\ would be interesting and significant to know how 
many visitors there are during the year and how much is lieing done 
by (ho several home economics departments to acquaint homemakers, 
»f the community with the work being done in the home management/ 
practice laboratories. ^ 

Tlie cost ot practice work In home management houses Is met largely uj 
laboratory fees or fees for board and room which the supervisor and students 
living in the house pay. Pul 13 of the 32 report funds to cover costs taken 
from the home economics budget. Among these, all but one report small suths; 
this one reports a larger Item for the rental of the bouse. Ten institutions 
report reimbursements from State and Federal Smith-Hughes funds varying: 
in amounts from $250 to $773. The amounts most often reported are between 
$350 and $400. Four of the 10 institutions received Smith-Hughes month’ in 
11*20; 8 In 1925-20; and 10 in 1927-28. 

The total expenditures for home management houses in 11 institu- 
tions for which complete figures are available for th$ years 1920^-1928, 
are shown in Table 11. , 7 

/ . . ' • / 

Tabi.h 11 . — Total expenditures for home management houses in 11 land-grant 

institutions, 1920-21 to 1927-28 - j 


Y«ar 

Total 

Maximum 

Mini muni 

Average - 

• 

s 

• 

~rt 

/ 

1 

1920-21 

* 824.068 

22 111 

88.405 
7 QflA 

• f 

SM3 
/ 236 
; 200 

$2,243 
2,028 
• 2,103 

lies-* 

1*27-28 

M* OIO 

Xiao 
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, 6.667 
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In order that students living in the home management house 
during the practice period may not be overburdened with the sched- 
ule of studies it is lightened and credit given for the home manage- 
ment practice work. 

In just how far experience in entertaining, in management of 
household finance, and housekeeping duties attendant upon everyday 
life, is. valuable to the young woman living with a group of other 
young women of about the same age, and under the direction of a 
supervisor, may be estimated in some medsure by the reports of its 
value from all institutions mentioned. In every case, except one, 
the supervisor or person reporting is most enthusiastic over this 
method. It is at best an artificial situation, but one which is the 
best substitute for the home situation that, has thus far been worked 
out.. So much human behavior is determined by emotional responses 
occasioned by situations in which the relationships are so entirely 
different from this experience among a group of young girls that 
some of the greatest problems in family life are not even touched 
in home management houses. Practice in home management houses 
• is valuable, however, in helping the student to find out for herself 
(and she must find out for herself if the expetfence is to be valu- 
able), the physical problems and duties attendant upon everyday 
management of a home. In addition its gives opportunity for her 
to build attitudes toward home management and capacity for respon- 
sibility ill these duties under the direction of a trained supervisor. 

In order more clearly to approximate the actual home situation 
and g,ve voting women an opportunity to have practice work in 
child care and feeding, 13 .institutions have a small child in the 
home management house. The Oregon State Agricultural College, 
University of Minnesota, and Iowa State College report more than 
one child cared for each year by the students. The children ran^e 
in age from 3 months to 15 months; the majority are 1 year of age. 
They are, in most cases, loaned to the departments of home eco- 
nomics by children’s homes, and are adopted or returned at the end 
of the sehool year. Opinions of members of the home economics 
staff differ decidedly in regard to the advisability of students caring 
for little children during their work in the practice house. Some 
are very enthusiastic and believe such practice gives a much-needed 
opportunity for students to observe the development of babies of 
this age, to have experience in caring for, feeding, clothing, and 
guiding a young ch!W. Those who oppose the practice do so on 
the grounds that with nursery school facilities available it is not 
necessary and expensive; that the child is too often regarded os a 
plaything; and that his development is hampered by too many 
changes among the persons who care for him. Opponents ulso con- 
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tend that fallacious deductions are made under the supposition that 
such an arrangement simulates home conditions. On the other hand - 
it is maintained that the practice is worth- while from the standpoint 
of the child s physical welfare and as a demonstration of results 
of proper physical care without consideration of the value in giving 
young women experience in the care of a little child. From the 
standpoint of the emotional development of so young a child, the 
opinion of psychologists is not entirely favorable to the practice. 
Some studies are now being made to find out, if possible, compara- 
tive changes which take place in the child living in a normal home 
w here father and mother, and perhaps brpther and sister, are present 
and those which occur when the child develops in a situation other 
than that of the normal family group. 

In addition to laboratories and special units such as the nursery 
schools and home management houses devoted exclusively to home 
economics instruction, certain phases of home economics require 
experimental and practice work in association with other elements 
of the institutions. This is notably the case of advanced work in 
dietetics. Hospitals and medical schools either directly connected 
with the institution or affiliated more or less informally most fre- 
quently serve home economics needs. 

Cooperation of Home Economics with Hospitals and Medical Schools 

A study of the reports from 42 institutions shows that 7 have made 
provision for student dietitian practice in local hospitals. They 
are Washington State College,. University of Minnesota, University 
of Maryland, Iowa State College, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
University # of Hawaii, and the University of California. The’ 
State College of Washington reports that hospitals take students at 
the end of the junioy year for summer work to offer insight into 
hospital dietetics, but that student dietitians go to the East and 
Middle. West for training. The University of Hawaii has a similar 
arrangement. 

Only one institution reports its relationship with a local hospital 
unsatisfactory. The reason given is the faulty organization of the 
hospital diet course. Two of the seven report hospital practice 
work engaged in after graduation; three (luring Undergraduate 
years; three do not specify time. In only one cas/is the practice 
period less than three months; four report it 'six months in length; 
one, the University of Maryland, lias an arrangement with Johns 
Hopkins whereby students are at the hospital fbr a P-months’ practice 
period. j 

Eight institutions report arrangements for Uudent dietitian prac-* 
tiee with hospitals some distunce away, they ure Connecticut 
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Agricultural College, Montana State College, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, University of New Hampshire, Cornell University, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Hawaii and the State College 
'©f Washington already mentioned. Colorado Agricultural College 
and the University of Kentucky report students accepted at hospitals 
in nearly cities, hut that no formal affiliation exists. 

Of the 42 institutions reporting, 24 have no arrangement for 
hospital practice. Fourteen of these give the training of hospital 
dietitians as a secondary aim of home economics education; five as 
a primary aim. 

Though much of the fundamental theory of dietetics can be gained 
from textboolsg and in school laboratories this theory can in no wise 
take the place of experience in the hospital 0 situation. Sooner or 
later, all institutions expecting to tgain ‘ effectively professional 
hospitul dietitians must make provision for hospital practice. ’ 
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Chapter V. — Financing 


Objectives maintained as ideals may be ever so carefully worked 
on! and enthusiastically championed but practical realization will 
depend upon the adequacy of resources devoted to provision of a 
competent staff and suitable physical facilities. On the other band, 
financial resources that should be^idequntc in amount may fail to 
serve the needs of the home economics units if poor management 
results in expenditures that are poorly directed to accomplishment 
of definite objectives. AY hen objectives themselves are vague, con- 
fused, and contradictory no consistent basis or principle of economi- 
cal financial expenditure is possible and the tendency is to confuse 
economy with parsimony- Financing the home economics work of 
mi institution has, therefore, two rather distinct aspects, the phase 
• 1 1 1 * 1 1 concerns institutional fisAutl policies ns they relate to home eco- 
nomics, and the phase that relates to the responsibility of the home 
economics unit itself for expenditures that are within the control 
of the head of this unit. Presentation of the facts about fiscal 
matters can not he separated upon this basis, but the interpretation 
of any factual situation must usually consider the implication that 
may be drawn both from the standpoint of institutional policy and 
from the standpoint of Internal administration of the home eco- 
nomics unit. It is the purpose of this examination of liomfi 
economics financing to present facts concerning budget making the 
size of home economics budgets, fcurces of income, cost accounting, 
and expenditures that may be significant from the standpoints 
indicated. A budget Jilan f ot'— expend itures is used by the majority 
of -home economics departments in land-grant colleges. Forty-two 
institutions givfe detailed, information concerning budget initiation 
i and approval, adjustments within the budget, the checking of bills, 

|. and 'keeping of . cost records. In 40 of the 42 institutions reporting, - 
the director of home economics is directly responsible for the initia- 
tion of the budget for home economics undergraduate instruction. 
Three institutions, the University of Missouri, the University of 
Delaware, (ind the University of Maryland, report budget commit- 
tees, composed of members of the home economics staff, cooperating 
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with the director .in budget planning. Sixteen institutions among 
the 40, report that the heads of. various subject-matter divisions 
■within the home economics unit assist by presenting statements of 
the needs of their departments to the director. 

In- 21 of the 40, the dean of the college m which the department 
or division of home economics is situated cooperates in the initiation 
* of the home economics budget. In 22 the president of the institution 
is also a cooperator. In 11 institutions four different administra- 
tive heads are reported to have a part in the initiation of a plan 
for home economics expenditures. In but .two institutions are first 
plans for a home economics budget made without consulting the 
department. 

The home economics budget is considered by a committee in 29 in- 
stitutions. In 12 home economics has representation on the com- 
mittee ; in 17 no member of its staff is a member of the committee. 

The foregoing data present a picture of complex relationships and 
responsibilities. The director of home economics and members of 
'her staff serving as department heads within the home economics 
unit know well the-nceds of the department. She is or should be in 
close touch with the financial situation, not only in her department 
and college, hut in the institution as a whole, and. should have an 
important share in shaping the home economics budget with regard 
to the genernl development of 'education within the institution and 
with regard to development of a unit best qualified to accomplish 
accepted home economics objectives. j 

Fifteen of the thirty-nine institutions reporting show the following progression 
in the ajiprovul of the home economies budget. Members of the home economics 
stuff heading subject-matter departments, as clothing and textiles, foods and nu- 
trition, home management, and others, present the financial needs of their several 
departments to the* .director, who in turn presents a combined budgetary plan 
to the denn of t he college in which the department or division of home economics 
is situated. The deiin then presehts it to the president of the Institution. In 
nine other institutions the director of home economics submits her budget 
directly to the president. Reports from 15 other institutions present varied 
stops in budget procedure. In 5 of the 15 the business manager is concerned; 
in 1 the director of home economies and the denn of the college where the de- 
partment is situated Jointly submit the home economics budget to the deuu-of the 
faculty, who then presents it to the president. 

.On© institution reports a conference of deans or directors of nil the 
divisions, previous to the planning of the budget. This would make 
for understanding of the general financial situation as well as plans 
of development in different departments. Such a plan lends itself 
well to small institutions, but might be unwieldy in larger colleges. 

Twenty-three institutions report the home economics budget 
planned for one year only; 20, for two years; 2 for a longer period. 
A. budget planned for more than one year in advance has many 
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advantages. A budget should do more than present a picture of^ 
money needs of the immediate future. Tfr he of larger use, it should 
show a clear and well-developed plan of educational service. Devel- 
oped in this way, it will not only act as a guide in the wise use of 
money by the department, avoiding .wasteful expenditures, but will 
show to the public supporting the institution, the purposes of the 
various units. In other words, a budget should be a means of avoid- 
mg a hand-to-mouth existence. The director of home economics 
and her staff, because of their close acquaintance with the details of 
home economics, should be able to interpret its needs in budgetary 

form more practically than any other agency in the institution. 

« 


Amount of Budget 

The total budget for home.ecbnomics work in 22 land-grant insti- 
tutions fn 191;>-16 was $343,125. The maximum budget at that time 
in any one institution was $45,000; the minimum $184. This shows 
a very great range in amounts of money available for home economics 
instruction. The same sort of situation is shown in the reports for 
1927-28, for which year the total home economics budget for 37 
institutions is shown to be $1,625,183.' The maximum budget for an 
institution is $324,695; the minimum, $1,249, 

In 1015-16, six. or more than one-fourth of the institutions reporting w P «. 

S hnV'h.,Z f etS ° f ,eSR t i" ,M ?6 - 0,)0; four ' or " boUt oiu-fifth oMhise Report 
]X , J” ld ?»orL ran! ' r|ng from 55000 to 310.00O. But two report between 
ITo.™! . $3o,000; and but three show budgets of between $35 000 nnd 

$■>0,000 ; three institutions report between $10,000 to $15000 

'sstisr 

I 575 ™° $100,000; and two have budget of moTthan 

fs Reported to be $^2.8^°™* eC0n0m,cs *' udget flmon e Institutions in 1925-26 

... 1 !' 1 moI aw;* W 'A ,Vea . rs !,“ fe ^ rhe mnxlraun > home economics budget Is shown 
1. ^ 4 ,- 695 u 0n t lnstl,u,ion - however, Is shown still to be worklnir on n 
b>Rs . th 1 an 35,000. Two. or K |>er cent of the 37 institutions show for 
102«-2tCbudgets between $5,000 nnd $10,000; eighteen or about onMmif oh!™ 
budgets of less than $25,000. The number having^ i a ?«i bideets show . Z 

19S l>U ^' S f 0 rt. m0, i e thm, ,» 50000 - "'h‘le only seven 

- *"S5 & LU' g&SSTJZi rSSi affci- 

Sources of Income 


. ® ecaus © of insufficient data, the facts concerning sources of incotne 
could not be studied for the entire group of home economics units. 

owever, 16 institutions were able to furnish information that ap- 
pears to be fairly reliable. (See Table 12.) * 
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Table 12 . — Reecijtts for home economics iinda grinlunle instruct ion in JO land- 

i/rant institutions 

•S 


Year 

\ 

Total 

income 

Tolul from— 

Federal 1 State ap- 
appro- j propria- 
priaiion 1 tion 

e 

Private 

funds 

Fellow- 

ships 

Sales and 
service 

Student 

fees 

Other 

1 

t 

9 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

1 

1915-16. 

1920-21 . 

1925-26 

1927-28 

• 

$255, 136 
MU, 176 
1 824. 605 

I.033.00U 

$14,951 
36,480 
52. 0 fi 2 
50, 930 

$22 I , V *24 
1 402. 251 
581,522 
755, 600 

$250 

0 

1 23.250 
j ’30,250 

0 

0 

$1,100 

600 

$.*>.513 
13, 778 
99.887 
122. 708 

i 

$11,661 
27. 100 
48,975 
54, 164 

$1,237 
a, 257 
17, m 
IS, 745 


1 £23,000 to Cornell from Laura Spellman Memorial Fund of Rockefeller Foundation 

2 $30,000 lo CornelKrora Laura sjiellman Memorial Fund of Rockefeller Foundation. 


Slightly more than 92 per cent of the income for home economics 
instruction in these institutions was received from State and Fed- 
eral appropriations in 1910— 1G ; ,91 per cent from the same sources 
in 1920-21; 77 per cent in 1925-26; and 78 per cent in 192T-28. 
Home economies undergraduate instruction is financed to a greater 
extent by public funds than is instruction in the land-grant colleges 
generally. The financial report for 1927-28 covering 52 land-grant 
colleges shows 59.5 per cent of the cost of under£jpuluate instruction 
in these institutions met by income from State and Federal appro- 
priations. Seventy-eight per cent o.f the cost of undergraduate in- 
struction in home economics in 16 land-grant institutions was pro- 
vided for by income from these sources. The per cent cost of 
undergraduate instruction met by both Federul and State appro- 
priations is decreasing. 

Among the 22 institutions reporting for 1915-1G, but one shows any income 
from private sources, a sum of $200. Four of the 35 reporting show a total 
of $24,792: the maximum $2:1,000. the minimum $250. In 1927-28 among 37 
institutions reporting, three show receipts from private funds totaling $41,558. 
Twenty-three thousand dollars in 1925-2G and $30,000 in 1927-28* represent 
grants from the Laura Spellman Memorial Fuml of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to the College of Home Economics at Cornell University for research In 
child development. 

The income from sales and services presented by Table 1‘2 for 
16 institutions shows considerable increase of income from this item 
doubtless due to establishment of cafeteria and similar dining service 
by home economics departments in connection with instrtiction in 
institutional management. Incomplete reports of other groups of 
institutions confirm the fact of increase of this item of income and 
are accounted for upon the same grounds. 
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Student fees constitute a very small percentage of the total income 
for home economics undergraduate instruction. Among 16 land- 
grant colleges in the year 1915-16, but 4.5 per cent was from this 
source; in 1920-21, 4.9 per cent; in 1925-26, 6 per cent; in 1927-28, 
5.2 per cent. Although low cost to the student is to he expected and 
is desirable in public higher institutions it is desirable that consider- 
able uniformity of such expense be maintained as between the 
different, units within a single institution. When institutional cost 
accounting has reached the point where it is able to determine with 
considerable accuracy the relationships between the actual expense 
involved in providing education for a single student in each of the 
specific curricula offered, it may be possible to adjust student fees 
in different curricula upon some basis proportioned to such cost. 
This refinement of accounting has not yet been attained with refer- 
ence to undergraduate work and uniformity of fees within a rather 
restricted range seems desirable even though the percentage of total 
cost contributed by the student may thus vary considerably between 
the different curricula and units. 

To carry on an education business as well as other businesses, cost 
accounts are necessary. In the handling of both bills and cost ac- 
counts striking evidence is shown of lack of clerical assistance for 
home economics or poor organization within the department. 


Reports from 41 institutions show that In 31 the beads of home economic 
units are directly responsible for checking bills. In 4 of these, no assistance 
ts given; in 3 others, the directors are assisted by secretaries and in 18 bv 
other members of tlie staff. Keeping of cost records for the home economies 
unit is a much more iiniwrtant matter, one In which the head of home eco- 
nomics should lie vitally Interested. It Is Important, therefore, that 24 insti- 
ut.ons report that she is responsible for this work. In only three institutions 
however, she is assisted by a secretary. In eight institutions, the University 
of Illinois Iowa State < ollege, Kansas State Agricultural College. University 
of .Nebraska, Michigan State College. Ohio State University. Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, ami the University of Wisconsin, a secretary is iu charge of this 
work which liennifs the head of home economics to devote her attention to 
interpretation and use of the information thus obtained. 


Expenditures for undergraduate instructional home economies 
were under two headings: (1) Operation and maintenance showing 
(a) salaries and wages, (b) materials and supplies; and (2) capital 
outlay showing (<r) equipment and apparatus, and ( b ) replacement of 
equipment. 

Table 13 shows expenditures for these items, in 17 land-grant 
institutions for which complete records are available for the period 
between 1915-16 and 1927-28. 
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Table 13. — Expenditure* for underprnduote luxnc economics in 1 7 land-prant 

institutions 


Year 

i 

Operation and muinienant*! 

1 

Capital outlay 1 

' 

Total 

1 

^ 1 

Salaries 

and 

wages 

Per 

cent 

Mater bis 
and sup- 
plies 

1 

Per 

cent 

! | 1 

.Equip- Uepluco- 

mcntaml Per j merit of 

appa- cent ! equip- | 

ratus i urent 

i 

! 

Per 

t'eni 

i 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 

1 

i 

6 7 i » 

1 

9 

If 

1 

191M6. - 

1920-21 

1025-20 

3927-28 

$197,913 

412,033 

551,018 

611,675 

o n r— 

£333 

! $30, 783 

| 58,935 

1 70,004 

1 06,843 

13.0 

n.H 

10.8 

9.0 

$6,892 2.9 $119 0.1 

23,684 4.7, 4.90.V 1.0 

18,214 28 i 7,792 1.0 

55. 634 7 5 j 5. K56 . 8 

$235,707 
m .o7 
650, 028 
739,309 


1 Does not include cost of building. 


The IT land-grant institutions represented in Table 13 are not the 
same as those shown in Table 12. Therefore, no attempt should 
be made to balance the figures presented by the two tables. It was 
not possible on account of incompleteness and inaccuracy to assemble 
enough of the same institutions to show trends in income and expendi- 
tures with any’ degree of accuracy. 

More than 75 per cent of the total expenditures for home economics 
in 17 institutions was for salaries’ throughout the period 1915-16 to 
1927-28. This is considerably above the proportion spent for this 
item by land-grant institutions as a whole, but it should be remem- 
bered that the home economics budget is not charged with many ele- 
ments of institutional expenditures that must be included in getting 
similar percentages for the entire institution. For 1927-28, home 
economics expenditures for materials and supplies was 9 per cent of 
total expenditures. The capital outlay for equipment and apparatus 
for home economics in 1927-28 was 7.5 per cent of all expenditures. 
Ill these cases, as in the case of salaries, no comparison can be made 
properly with the figures for institutional expenditures as a whoje. 

More important than amounts and proportionate distribution of 
^ expenditures are the methods used in making allotments of available 
income to the different subject-matter fields. It is at this point 
\ especially that the correlation between financing and objectives should 
\ be especially evident. 

\ Among 42 institutions reporting on the methods used for allotting 
\ funds to various home economics subject-matter departments, eloth- 
\ ing and textiles, home management, foods and nutrition, and others, 
25 indicate funds divided according to the requests of the heads of 
ffiese departments. The majority of the 25 indicate thut in so far as 
possible the allotments for the various departments ure -equalized. 
All indicate conferences in staff meetings where the needs of tho 
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departments are discussed and adjustments made when necessary. 
One institution reports funds allotted following the conferences be- • 
tween deans of other divisions, the president, aM comptroller of the 
| institution. Another reports that each department spends first, ac- 
cording to its earned income, and secondly, that any excess is allotted 
as needs are presented by each department. Another institution, 

; where the earned income basis for the allotment of funds is reported, 
the amount of laboratory fees paid into the general college fund is 
used as a gauge of expenditures to be incurred. One institution 
reports that since no increase in department funds except for re- 
search has occurred in the 5-year period previous to 192tykhe prob- 
lem of the director of home economics has been one of^Fol lowing 
existing allotments. 

The occurrence in a number of reports of the expressions, ‘‘mini- 
mum needs, “ most urgent needs,” and similar phrases, indicates not 
only the care with which funds are allotted and used but suggests 
retarded development and, therefore, curtailment of service. 

„ Expenditures by Subjedt-Matter Departments 

•In reports from 41 institutions showing expenditures by subject- 
matter do part ments, that is, applied art, foods and nutrition, textiles 
aml^ clothing, and others, 24 report funds so divided for the year 
1927—28; 16 that funds are not subdivided on this basis; 1 that no 
systematic record is kept. But 3 institutions among the 41 show 
expenditures by subject-matter departments for 1010-11; 4 for 
1915-16; 12 fuf 1920—21 ; 22 for 1925-26; and 24 for 1927-28. The 
practice of keeping records of expenditures by departments seems 
to be coming intip general use, although analysis of the reports shows 
that figures given under many of the headings do not Allow the 
emphasis that tfrie institution is putting upon the subject. For 
instance, in one Institution the equipment and supplies for family 
life and child de&lopmcnt are listed with those purchased for home 
management. In^ a number of instances expenditures for applied 
art and textiles and clothing are grouped. Comparisons have lntle 
value, therefore, because of the large number of variable factors and 
combinations presented. 

Table 14 shows the amounts spent, both for permanent equip- 
ment and consumable supplies by 10 institutions during 1920-21 
1925-2G, and 1927-28, for certain subject-matter departments. Too 
much weight, however, should not be given to the figures and facts 
presented by the tuble. They are indicative rather than conclusive. 
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Taiji.e 14 . — llumc economic* expenditure* l>y nuhjcvt -matter department * i a 10 
^ lund-i/raitt colleges 


Item 

House- 

hold 

art 

Cafete- 
ria and 
lunch 
room 

Family 

life 

and 

child 

care 

Food 

and 

nutri- 

tion 

Home 

man- 

age- 

ment 

Textiles 

and 

cloth- 

ing 

Institu- 

tional 

man- 

age- 

ment 

Total 

i 

!_'• 

S 

; $ 

i 

5 

J 

S 

7 

1 • 

9 

1H20-21 

i 

i 

i 


r 



• 


Permanent equipment ..... . 

$19,051; 

; $87. 445 


$31,958 

$14,942 

$33,044 



Number of institutions reporting in 







above figures . . 

0 1 

4 


8 

4 

8 

6 


Consumable supplies . . . .... , 

$0,092 

: $21,407 

$l,2.Vi 

$2fi. 3 C* 

$4, 029 

$19,243 

$3,047 


K uniter of institutions reporting in | 

; | 





1 



ubuve figures 

f 1 

4 

1 

8 

3 

1 _ 
‘ 

fj 


Total for 1920-21 j 

$2.',. T4-J 

$108, 852 

1 

$1, 25ft 

$58. 322 ! 

$19,871 

$52,287 

$3, 047 

’$208, 37H 

Per cent of total J 

1° 1 

40 ; 

_ . 1 


H I 

1 10 

1 



1U2.V26 






| / | 



| 

Permanent equipment 

$21,398 ! 

$n,fi 20 

$10, .500 

m, :m 

$2;., 029 | 

$41. 117 

$15 


Number nf institutions reporting in 

1 




1 

1 



above figures 

0 I 

4 

3 

10 

R 1 

9 

1 


Consumable supplies... 1 

$8,907 ! 

$2fi, 873 

$5, 478 

$32, 39.1 ; 

$4, 743 

$22,982 1 

1 $i, no 


Numler of institutions reporting in 









above figures 

f» 1 

4 

| 

4 

1 10 

« 

1 •! 

2 


Total for 192.V2K $32,305 

$100,493 

$24,970 

$98, 890 

$30. 372 

$04. 099* 

j $1. 131 

$352, 26^ 

Per vent of total 

9 1 

• 

a* 1 

« 

28 j 

9 

18 

1 


1927-28 


i 


j 

1 



: 

Permanent equipment J 

$10,401 

$107, 23fi 

$22. fiTO 

$6$, .121 1 

$20, .V* 

i 

$34. 01 1 



Number or institutions reiwrting in 




1 





b1h>vo figures i 

5 1 

L ... i 

4 

10 

o 1 

8 

fi 


Consumable supplies 

Sll.flOK | 

$75,521 ! 

$0,813 

$32,808 i 

$0, 104 

$22,932 

$2, fi29 


Number of institutions reporting in . 


l w f 


above figures 

5 j 

i 

5 

10 1 

i 

« 

7 

3 


Totnl for 1927-28 

! 

$28,009 , 

$ 182. 7.17 $29. 483 

$98,380 

i 

$20, 722 

$VS, 943 

$2,029 

$-424,012 

Per cent of total 

7 

43 

7 

23 

6 

13 

l 1 

l~ 

1 



Included in expenditures for subject-matter departments shown 
in Tiible 14, are those for permanent equipment, office furniture, 
consumable supplies, and salaries. Light, heat, and room are not 
included. Some institutions included salaries under permanent 
equipment; others under consumable supplies. Percentages "were 
worked out on the basis of total expenditures for permanent equip- 
ment and consumable A supplies. In the department of household art, 
total expenditures decreased from 10 per cent of all subject-matter 
department expenditures-in 1920^21 to 9 per cent in 1925-26 and to 
7 per cent in 1927-28. Expenditures for cafeteria and lunch room 
decreased from 40 per cent of the total expenditures for all depart- 
ments in 1920-21 to 29 per cent in 1925-26; an increase to 43 per 
cent is shown for the year 1927-28. The large proportion of ex- 
penditures shown for the year 1920-21 undoubtedly may- be ac- 
counted for by the installation of equipment which was expensive, 
but which, once installed could be used over a period of years. It 
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is interesting and significant that the sales from cafeteria and lunch- 
room service have increased so perceptibly during these years, al- 
though the expenses, judging front* a study of these 10 institutions, ! 
have not increased to any great extent. 

Expenditures for equipment and consumable supplies in the de- 
partment of family life and child development have increased nota- 
bly since 192(1-21, when they were but 1 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures. In 1925-26, fehey constituted 6 per cent of the total;, 
and in 1927-28. 7 j>er cent. Expenditures for foods and nutrition 
work remain practically the same, increasing from 21 per cent of 
the total in 1920-21 to 28 per cent in 1925-26, and decreasing to 23' 
per cent in 1927-28. Home management department expenditures 
likewise have remained in about the same proportion. Eight per 
cent of the total subject-matter department expenditures went into 
(he home-management department in 1920-21 ; 9 per cent in 1925- 
26; and 6 per cent in 1927-28. This drop may indicate the change 
in \iew point regarding the teaching of home management from 
one in which the study of household equipment absorbed practically 
all the time of students to one which considers the economic and 
management problems to a much larger extent than formerly. Ex- 
penditures for the department of textiles and clothing have de- 
creased from 19 per cent of the total in 1920-21. to 18 per cent in 
1925-26; to 13 per cent in 1927-28. This may indicate not only that 
the expensive equipment bought in the earlier year Ls still in use, 
but that such equipment is less needed because less attention is given 
to construction and moro to appreciation and selection of textiles 
and clothing. The figures for institutional management very 
small. 
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Chapter VI. — Courses 


When this survey was planned many of the home economies heads 
and .stuffs in the land-grant institutions were requested to suggest 
phases of study that would be of special interest or value to their 
work. Of the suggestions made those that dealt with courses and 
curricula were more numerous and more insistent than those that 
(onteined any other aspect of home economics work. Home eco- 
nomics displayed more concern about its offerings than did any other 
division of the institutions. Since home economics is in process of 
development this interest is, of course, natural, but the searching 
nature of the requests for study and the evidence afforded that the 
home economies staffs are conscious of the intimate relationship be- 
tween offerings and definition of objectives seem to justify some- 
what more detailed presentation of these matters than lias been 
attempted with reference to other divisions of land-grant college 
activity. 

Thrinstitutions cooperated so heartily in furnishing information 
about courses and curricula that a larger amount of detail has been 
assembled than can be presented in the space and time available. 
Much of the data must be treated by this report in a rather general 
and summary fashion. It is hoped, however, that the specific detail 
collected may be further studied and supplemented by graduate 
students and others interested in home economics matters. This 
icpoit will consider in turn methods and means used by the institu- 
tions in determining what shall be offered, the mimber'and types of 
courses listed, the organization of courses into curricula, and’ finally * 
methods of instruction. 


Five points related to determination of what subject matter shall 
lie offered by home economics deserve separate treatment: First, the 
administrative processes and considerations that determine offer- 
ings; second, relationships to previous preparation of entering 
students; third, p^vention of undesirable duplication between col- 
lege home economics courses; fourth, means used to determine actual 
content of courses ; and fifth, methods adopted to infiprove the qunlity 
of courses. 


Determination of Offerings 
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The development of home economics objectives and the changes in 
social conditions and subject-matter fields to which home economics 
i instruction must be adapted make especially important the function 
of determining what shall be offered. This responsibility, Subject 
to institutional confirmation through agencies of control applicable 
to all divisions, rests upon the head of the home economics unit 
in the 43 institutions that report upon the subject. In 30 of these 
institutions she also finally selects and approves the texts that are 
used. In practice other members of the staff commonly participate 
actively in curricular reorganization (28 institutions) and in selec- 
tion of texts (37 institutions). 

An important aspect 'of changes in and extension of offerings is 
I the initiation of new courses. Thirty of the institutions report that 
responsibility for initiating a new course is shared by other members 
of the staff with the director of home economics. 

It is, of course, common practice for staff members in all the divi- 
sions of colleges and universities to suggest new course offerings and 
in many instances the desire and ability of a staff member to offer a 
new ccnirse are in effect the determining factors in spite^.of ma- 
chinery of control set up to pass upon apd unify offerings. This 
sometimes results in curious specializations of courses and multipli- 
cation of minute subdivisions in harmony v\ith the personal interests 
of teachers rather than in response to definite student needs or 
institutional objectives. It is interesting, therefore, to list the 
factors involved in the initiation of new courses according to the 
reports of home economics heads although' these considerations 
may not in fact always be the determining causes to the extent that 
the record would seem to indicate. 

Among the primary factors that lead to the initiation of new 
. courses first place is given by 28 of 39 institutions to State demand 
for home economic^ training, especially for the training of Smith- 
Hughes teachers. Second, is the amount of money available listed 
by 21 institutions; third, undergraduate student demand cited by 
17; and fourth, requests by graduates indicated by 16. Twelve 
institutions give primary consideration to demands made by the 
public schools. Twelve also make decisions upon the basis of staff 
conviction that new courses are needed to create or maintain the 
prestige of (he unit among highgr educational institutions; and 
| closely related to this point is the statement of 11 institutions that 
new instruction is begun in order to conform to the practice in the 
majority of land-grant colleges. Of somewhat the same order is 
the reason given by 10 which regard the option of the American 
Home Economics Association as of first importance in determining 
what new courses shall be offered. 
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It is perhaps permissible to suspect that institutions that deter- 
mine the development and growth of their home economics work upon 
the basis of “authority” rather than upon the basis of their own 
situates and objectives exercise little leadership in' the creation of 
college home economics standards and service. In this connection 
it is probably significant that secondary factors mentioned by the 
home economics reports as determining new offerings include in order 
of frequency — opinion of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, conformity to departments in the majority of land-grant insti- 
tutions, and prestige of institution. The value of changing courses 
or curricula at. the instigation of organizations or to conform to opin. 
ions and standards set up by organized groups is in direct proportion 
to the soundness of the principles and practices represented by such 
opinions. It would be unfortunate for home economics development 
if practice should become conventionalized prior to the best adapta- 
tion of means to the accomplishment of well-defined objectives. In- 
¥ ( ' on - s istciu*y and change are much less objectionable than consistency 
and permanence of practices upon a mediocre level. 

It is somewhat surprising that a group as keenly interested in the 
development of its woi^as is the home economics group should 
determine its new offerings to so slight an extent upon the basis of 
scientific analysis of the activities and interests of women. Several 
institutions report that this is done. Three institutions reported that 
the staff is continually at work analyzing the needs of girls as a basis 
for curriculum development and adjustment, but no evidence was 
submitted to show whether these studios were merely observations 
or were carefully controlled and systematic investigations. A few 
institutions report that students make suggestions, but there is little 
indication of any thoroughgoing attempts to secure student^udg- 
" Certainly such student reaction as is secured does not lead to 

the fallacious practice of substituting immature and inexperienced 
opinion for the trained judgment and wider knowledge of the 
responsible staff. » 

Ways of Avoiding Duplication of High-School Work 

Duplication of high-school work is not only wasteful in the sense 
that it takes time in college which might be used in other wnys, but 
it acts in a much more destructive way in discouraging the student. 
Therefore, j^ays of avoiding such duplication are important. .Among 
<19 of the institutions reporting on the methods used to insure stu- 
dents against duplication of high-scho^l work, 37 show that they 
are paying considerable attention to tfie solution of this difficulty. 
Only one institution reports nothing dbne to avoid duplication 5 an- 
other that no satisfactory method has yet been evolved. The majority 
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of institutions use tests or examinations of one*sort or another, to- 
gether with the examination of high-school notebooks, textbooks, 
visits to high schools, reports from the State department of educa. 
tion relative to approved high schools in the State, and a valuation l 
of high-school courses by a teacher trainer in home economics to 
avoid repetition of subject matter given in high schools. Five insti- 
tutions report using a trial and error method, putting all students 
into the same courses at the beginning of the year, then regrouping 
them luter on accord ing-to demonstrated abilities. Four institutions 
have separate courses for those who have bad home economics work , 
in high school. One reports that students presenting home economics 
credits from accredited high schools are registered in courses carry- - 
ing less credit. 

From the varied ways in which so large a number of departments 
of home economics in land-grant colleges are working to avoid dupli- 
cation of high-school work, it is clear that further systematic study 
of this problem is desirable. In part, solution probably lies in devel- 
opment of research in home economies that will provide subject mut- 
ter sufficiently advanced to be distinctly separate in type from that 
offered in secondary schools. Problems of articulating college und 
secondary offerings in home economics will nevertheless demand ad- 
justment by the colleges upon the basis of present offerings in both 
units. In this process the obligation rests most heavily upon the 
college. 

Duplication of Subjed Matter in College Home- Economics Courses 

* Of soinewhit the same character as duplication between high- 
school and college home economics courses in duplication between 
courses offered in the college itself. The former is most serious 
because it indicates that some home economics instruction in college 
is of secondary grade, but the latter is just as wasteful and especially 
reprehensible since it testifies that courses under the control of the 
home economics unit itself are not designed for the accomplishment 
of definite home economies objectives. 

As specialization develops within home economics, J| ith attend- 
ant grouping of courses into subject-matter units or departments, 
with curricula for each, the problem of avoiding duplication of sub- 
ject matter in various* courses becomes increasingly great. The home 
econOny.cs staffs are attacking this matter Wttfi cons ide rib le energy 
by means of frequent revision of courses, observation of classes, con- 
ferences, and use of course outlines. Probably in part because of the 
tentative nature of home economics development, the home economics 
unit disjdays more interest in and use of these methods than is the 
case of the older and better established subject-matter fields. In 
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more than half the institutions reporting the haul of ?lie department ' 
of home economics personally observes classes us a nrea ns of keeping 
in touch with the content of courses. Thirty-Seven institutions re- 
port conferences with department heads other thanjiome economics 
used as a means of avoiding serious duplication. One institution re- 
ports Using, in the textiles and clothing courses, a list of objectives 
as a means of avoiding duplication, and 'adds further that this is 
the beginning of a'plan to be worked put for all subject-matter 
departments. Another institution reports a similar system in. which 
v the course content is arrived at in the first place through conferences 
of pll divisional teachers. 

•In the majority of institutions reporting, the course outline method 
is used to keep in touch ^ ith current developments in use of subject 
matter by the different courses. 


Amonp42 institutions reporlins. 30 report flint course outlines are ’renuired 
as a means of checking duplication, m 32 institutions tl,e lieu d of t he KJ 
c nomks department, reviews the outlines for ptir]a>ses of revision, in in „f 

stoff' Z: intl T r r r eon,lil,e ,,|s ° " vpl ' i« with the entire Inane eeoinmiifs 
cfnfr !. e Ai i “ s '* , . ut ' ulls . r «i M>1 ' the course outlines reviewed l.y, memhers of 
thfs work ' ,<>Ut K assKstmiai of llK ‘ ‘lireetor; in 13. the director alone does 


One institution reports a group of instructors working on general 
curricula reconstruction, the membership in which is voluntary, and 
represents about one-half the stuffy It is this group which reviews 
coursir'out lines ’presented by their authors. Another institution re- 
ports 'conferences of faculty membef's in each 'department of the 
school, where outlines of courses are discussed and duplication thus 
avoided. Another reports that plans for courses must be accepted 
• by a curriculum committee before the courses are given. In this way, 
every course outline comes before a committee which has the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for comparison and elimination. 

The activity and determination thus displayed in the field of course 
and curriculum control is highly commendable. But it would prob- 
ably be more effectively and' intelligently carried on if it were placed 
upon the basis of experimental procedure conducted cooperatively 
by a number of institutions rather (bun upon the present basis. In 
this respect is must be acknowledged that home economies differs 
very slightly from other subject-matter fields and units in higher 
education institutions. 


. Determination of Content 

A considerftbl^roportion of the institutions that report concern- 
ing methods of determining rourse content indicate that studies of 
• lie work of teachers, dietitians, home demonstration agents, dress 
designers, tearoom managers,, homemakers, research workers, and 
others, formJhe basis for the special curricula offered to students pre- 
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paring to enter these occupations. As might be expected, the major- 
ity of the 35 institutions offering special courses to train teachers 
in .home economics assert that an analysis of the current situations 
in teaching home economics is the method for determining what shall 
be included in these courses. Thirteen of the 14 institutions offer- 
ing extension curricula state that they use this method of procedure. 
Twelve institutions give an analysis of the homemaking occupation 
as the hiethod used in determining the content of various home eco- 
nomics curricula* while 2 mention an examination of department store 
openings as a way of leafniiig what is needed and, therefore, what 
should be included ill the courses for persons wishing to specialize in 
commercial work connected with department store activities. In 
all the reports, the emphasis in the determination of specialization 
in home economies offerings is placed upon examination of gainful 
occupations. • 

Ihit few institutions report that groupings of home economics 
courses for specialization arc made because of common practice in 
other land-grant colleges, or .requirements set up by outside agencies. 
Kleven is the largest number of institutions that admit that they 
follow the practice of determining curricular content according to 
standards set up by organizations and* in these cases it is said that 
this method is followed only with reference to the general home 
economics curriculum. There is one exception to the latter state- 
ment, however, made in the reports from 20 institutions, specifying 
that the home economics teacher-training curriculum is made up 
largely in accordance with requirements set up by Federal and other 
outside agencies. 

Conferences of staff members among themselves, ftnd with those 

other departments engaged in teaching service courses for home 
economics are not frequently given as a basis for determining what 
courses shall be included in the various curricula. This is a practice 
which will increase as interest in curricular development grows. 
That standards set up by groups of professional people should deter- 
mine in some measure the content of home economics offerings, there 
is no doubt, but needs in the occupations for which the institution 
j's preparing its students must always be considered if curricula are 
to show life and a high- degree of service. It is,4jerefore, significant 
that so many institutions v assert their allegiance* to occupational 
jjt^a lysis as a method' of determining content; it is perhaps just as 
significant that no written accounts of studies pf this kind made 
for institutional purposes were submitted in support of protesta- 
tions of adherence to the principle although a second request for such 
studies was mdde. The seriousness and thorough character of the 
studies reported may be regarded with some skepticism. • » 
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Strengthening Offerings 

o 

Various methods nre use<l by departments of home economics to 
strengthen courses which have a tendency to become dilute as re- 
gards subject matter. Those named by the institutions are increase 
m library facilities, more adequate equipment, a greater degree of 
correlation between basic subjects, adjustment of prerequisites, com- 
bination of two or more courses, staff adjustments, and better trained 
staffs. Forty institutions report using most of the methods named. 
This indicates that home economies divisions are not only alive to 
e. need for strengthening courses, but aspire to the use of every means 
at their command to bring their offerings to a high standard. . 

Three institutions mention dropping weak courses as means of 
strengthening offerings. Two mention improvement of staff by giv- 
ing opportunity for graduate study. Two institutions import confer- 
ences of home economics staff members ain^ng themselves as well as 
with those of other departments who are giving service courses to 
home economics students. One /nstitution reports an examination 
at the beginning of the course, the setting up of objectives for courses 
by the students and advanced work being done by the present staff. 

The dropping of weak courses or combining of two or more courses 
already weak does not necessary constitute a strengthening process, 
jut may Emphasize the weaknesses and substitute nothing better. 
Stimulating and constructive courses may best be developed by a 
determination and delimitation of objectives, by group review of 
course outlines, '-bv the employment of carefully worked out bibli- 
ographies and otltfr guides for reading, and bv the use of carefully 
selected equipment. It is the relationships between library facili- 
ties. adequate equipment, nnd fhe extent to which: these relationships 
are discovered and employed in service of objectives that will de- 
t ermine in large measure the strength or weakness of courses. There 
• is something clearly wrong with courses which can not be shown to 

^have well-defined and forceful relationships* with objectives. 

* 

* glassification of Home Economics Coffees 

More than eleven hundred courses in home economics are reported 
by 40. of the. land-grant institutions. In order to deal with this great • 
number course uqits and because something of the nature of the 
work thus becomes evident it is desirable to group them in accord- 
ance with several systems of classification. Unfortunately the limk 
tations of this study make it impossible to classify these* courses in 
•accordance with some of'tho categories that would be most enlighten- 
ing. The data secured do not perinit'arrangement of the courses ac- 
cording to their purposes in developing skills, knowledge, or atti- 
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tildes, on the part of students. It is also inadvisable to attempt to 
prouj) them with refhrence to whether they ijerve immediately prac- 
tical vocational functions or are primarily intended to provide means 
of personal and social growth. Two types of classification may be 
considered, however, upon the basis of data available; the practice 
with reference to definition of courses as elementary, advanced, or 
{rraduate, and a classification into subject-matter fields corresponding 
somewhat closely to the departmental divisions ordinarily adopted 
bv home econonfics'nnits. 


Higher education in general is confronted by several situations 
and conditions that are especially important to an area of instruction 
so clearly in process of development as is home economics: First, 
the junior college as a separate unit or a^an extension of the public 
high school is developing rapidly. Graduates of these institutions 
in increasing numbers will demand admission to the home economics 
unit of the land-grant colleges with the expectation that they may 
seciire their home economics degrees without special inconvenience "■ 
nr material loss of time. In otljer words, the land-grant college 
home economics units will be, asked with ever-growing insistence 
that they adjust their specializations to permit graduates of junior 
colleges to enter them without handicap and to complete their work 
in t\Vb years. 

Second, the level of general education in the United Stntes tends 
to rise more ami njore commonly beyond the training afforded by 
the high school. The affiliation of junior colleges with secondary 
education is indicative. Should home economics not contemplate 
• reconstruction of its curricula in such fashion as to* provide for two 
years of upper division work to which admission may be obtained 
simply and easily by general junior college preparation? Should its 
first two years or lower division instruction in home economics. not 
Ik* intended for those who are not able or who do not plan- to obtain 
degrees but who wish to prepare for the intermediate types of life 
occupations for which training can be given in two years upon the 
basis of graduation ? 

Third, although there is a tendency to start serious specialization 
at t he beginning of the third year in college, graduate work is rapidly O 
becoming something still, more highly specialized and requiring con- 
tent and method distinct from those of senior college courses. Is r 
home Economics prepared or tending to direct its further development 
in harmony with these .tendencies? 

All these situations are of serious import to those who yvould deter- 
mine the futqre trends of home economics growth. This growth must 
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take place (luring a period of general educational transition. Shall 
home economics attempt a long-time program of development looking 
to the traditional 4-year college superimposed upon the twelfth 
grade or shall it venture to anticipate general changes in educational 
conditions that will take place during the next two decades? 

Some indication of the degree to which home economics is aware 
of these problems is afforded by present practice in division of courses 
offered into lower division courses and^rper division courses, and as 
providing either undergraduate or graduate credit in ^accordance 
with the formal classification of the student who takes them. 

Eighteen of* the colleges report that home economics courses are 
not classified by separation into lower or upper divisions or desig- 
nated as elementary or advanced work. Twenty-three, however, 
make this distinction. One of these, Iowa State College, reports 
junior and senior colleges with elementary courses grouped in the 
junior college; advanced in the senior college. Eleven of the institu- 
tions showing a graduation in courses and classification according to 
upper or lower divisiorf make the distinction by college years, the 
elementary courses being those offered during the first and second 
undergraduate years; the advanced courses those offered during the 
third and fourth years. One institution, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, reports that elementary home economics courses have no college 
prerequisites, while those of advanced standing have. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin reports that home economics’ courses classified as 
elem&itary are begun by a general survey course; those of advanced 
standing, are built upon this foundation. 

Whether this classification is really significant or only n formal 
and perfunctory one is hard to determine. An indicat ion is afforded, 
however, by apparent failure on the part of the greater number of 
institutions to insist upon completion by students of lower division 
WJjrk prior to admission to upper divisional classification* and by 
failure to impose any penalty in the ctke of students who neglect 
lower division work until after such time as they obtain upper 
division ranking. However, five institutions report that upper class- 
men who tnke courses in the elementary or lower division group dcu 
so with with less credit than is permitted to lower division students 
% taking the same work. On the other hand, 27 institutions moke no 
such reduction and if seems doubtful in these cases whether the course 
classification into elementary and advanced, groups has any very real 
significance. Incidentally failure to distinguish between upper and 
lower levels of courses raises the question concerning the validity of 
suck course prerequisites as may* be prescribed within the curricula 
pursued. 

Further ^evidence that liome economics courses are not specifically 
designed to serve the purposes of instruction upon tho different 
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levels of junior college, senior college, and graduate credit is afforded 
by fhe fact that of the 1,1G2 courses offered for undergraduate credit 
743 may be taken also for graduate credit. Only slightly more than 
one-third are given for undergraduate credit alone. Not only is 
this the general situation when the total number of courses is con- 
>iderod as a single group, but analysis indicates that in only a few 
of the specialties does the proportion that the number of courses for 
undergraduate credit only- bears to the total number of courses show 
moie conscious differentiation between graduate and undergraduate 
work. In only two fields are fewer than half of the courses offered 
araihible for both undergraduate and graduate credit, in general 
home economics courses and in health. In the case of the former 
group of courses only *b>,7 per cent are available for graduate credit. 
Hus fact, however, can not be interpreted without reservation as 
representing more careful definition and development of courses in 
this area. 

General home economics deals on the face of it with the general 
lathei than the specialized aspects of home economics instruction. 
It would seem doubtful whether courses obviously intended for gen- 
eral and survey purposes should ever carry credit upon a level as 
specialized as graduate work should be. The second phase of home 
economies instruction that seems to show a more sound realization of 
distinction between graduate and undergraduate courses is that of 
health. Only 25.7 per cent of the health courses offered for under- 
graduate credit may be used for graduate purposes. This propor- 
tion is probably more nearly the one that should prevaH, ^et in this 
instance the fact has little bearing upon home economics practice, 
since the health courses offered in home economics constitute but 3 
per cent of the total number of home economics courses. 

From such evidence as is afforded by facts of the kind just recorded 
it seems that graduate work in home economics as is the ease in 
other fields in land-grant colleges that havetnot highly developed 
graduate schools, is too largely merely a continuation for a longer 
period of time of the same sort of work that is oflcnaUn the under- 
graduate years. In other words, there is too little distinction be- 
tween the nature of undergraduate and graduate work. In this 
respect home economics does not differ from the practice that has 
commonly been followed during the developmental period of other 
subject-matter fields and during the early stages of othA- new colleges 
and major divisions. Nevertheless,, the matter is one that should 
receive the careful consideration of home economics leaders. Here, 
as in other phases of retarded home economics development, the solu- 
tion lies in .greater emphasis upon and provision for research work 
both in the subject-matter field and in the educational aspects of 
home economics work. 
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Further classification of home economics courses upon thcjbasis of 
the customary departmental subject-matter fields serves to indicate 
the relative emphasis given to the different subjects by land-pram 
college home economics units. Table 15 summarizes the facts with 
reference to this classification and also gives data concerning the 
undergraduate courses that may carry graduate credit. 

Table 15 . — Emphasis upon various home economics subject-matter units and de- 
velopment of u'ork in the same shotrn bp relative number of course* and 
semester hours offered by Jit land-grant institutions 


Examination of the table shows, in so far as number of courses 
offered is an indication, that the emphasis is upon two fields, foods 
and nutrition and textiles and clothing. Six hundred, or 51.6 per 
cent, of the 1,162 courses offered deal with these subjects, of which 
341, or 29.3 per cent, are in foods and nutrition and 259, or 22.3 
per cent, in textiles and clothing. Next in order of number of 
•courses offered is applied or. related art with 188 courses, or 16.2 
per cent of the total. 

In spite of the fact that Smith-Lever 'extension work provides 
employment in the field of home economics to a large number of 
women only 12 courses in home economics extension, slightly more 
than 1 per cent of the total number of courses, are offered by the 
39 land-grant colleges reporting. Inasmuch as the work of home 
demonstration agents should require rather intensive technical home 
economics training in a variety of subject-matter fields it is some- 
times thought sufficient to emphasize these aspects of preparation. 
However, the portion of this survey that deals with the land-grant 
college extension services shows two things clearly, first, that the 
demand for home demonstration agents will increase greatly during 
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J the next 10 years, ami second, that the training of the present home 
economics extension field force is inadequate. If to these consid- 
erations be added the increasing emphasis upon all "forms of adult 
education and consequent development of methods and techniques 
appropriate to such instruction, it becomes fairly obvious that home 
economics may well give greater attention to courses designed Tor the 
special training of home economics extension workers. 

In the past such courses as have been offered have not been 
popular, but even cursory examination of the situation reveals many 
masons for their failure to appeal to students. In many instances 
they have been makeshifts, only slightly related to actual work in 
the field by practice opportunities, and even more commonly the 
tone of extension leaders in the institutions has been one of minimiz- 
ing the practical benefits and advantages. that may result from for- 
mal training for the field. So much reliance has been placed upon 
common sense, tact, and energy requirements for extension service 
that the actual possibilities of psychological rfnd personnel manage* 
merit instruction have been seriously neglected. If home economics 
extension is to be developed to the extent and upon a plane that is 
desirable, training must be given comparable to that of high-school 
teachers although of quite a different kind and emphasis. 

It is also ^omewhat disconcerting to discover that the courses thut 
are diredlv related to health constitute but 3 per cent of the total 
number of home economics courses offered. While it is true that 
health and sanitation are treated in other groups of courses from 
both their public and domestic aspects, it is extremely probable thut 
the small number of courses offered directly upon the subject reflect 
an actual deficiency of emphasis in home economics work. At no 
point does home economics have a better opportunity to provide 
upon a nonmedical plane a very extensive and extremely technical ' 
body of scientific, legal, and social training that should create atti- 
tudes and interests upon the part of students which will operate 
throughout* their lives to the advantage of personal living and com- 
munity welfare. It is earnestly recommended that home economics 
leaders consider the possibility of utilizings subject matter .in the . 
fields of health and sanitation to a much greater extent than at 
present as a means of accomplishing the objectives of home eco- 
nomies defined by preceding paragraphs of this report. 

Although not a matter that concerns the classification of home 
economics courses by subject-matter fields, one further noticeable 
and perhaps significant characteristic or tendency became very evi- 
dent in the examination of the courses listed by home economics 
1 departments for the purposes of this survey. This was the fre- 
quency with which the word “ selection ” w$s included in the course 
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, ' titles. Food selection, clothing selection, selection of household te^- > 
tiles and furnishings, and similar titles show the interest being taken 
in presenting a larger number of courses on this basis. Specializa- 
tion in industry has taken over in such large part the construction 
of the materials necessary to clothe, house, and feed the family, that 
. the problem of the homemaker is, and will increasingly be, one of 
selection. It is becoming more and more the case4hat choice of 
, commodities and activities must be based upon highly technical 
knowledge if it is to be intelligent and not simply In response to 
attractively illustrated advertising. 
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Chapter VII. — Curricula 


A curriculum is merely the bringing together of various elements 
of instruction so related to each other and to the accomplishment 
of a common purpose that a definite educational objective may be 
attained. * A curriculum is in effect a planned rather than a chance 
means to reach a specific desirable educational outcome. Merely to 
group together a series of courses haphazard and without reference 
to a purposeful result is not making a curriculum. The whole sig- 
nificance and purpose of curriculum making lies in the assembly and 
use of materials purposefully. Like a rt>ud a curriculum leads from 
one place to another; its terminal must be definitely selected. A 
single curriculum can not serve a half dozen major objectives. 

It becomes important, therefore, to discover how home economics 
sets about constructing its curricula, what objectives are set up by 
each, and how well the specific selection and groupings of elements 
are adapted to the accomplishment of these objectives. 

In discussion of methods of determining offerings some* of the 
administrative processes adopted for the construction of home eco- 
nomics curricula have been presented. The arrangement of these 
offerings into distinct curricula is usually not rigidly prescribed 
throughout. Part may be required, part freely electi ve, or part may 
lie elective within a limited range of choice. Many of combi- 

nations and special adjustments are in practice. Thus abasic or core 
group of courses extending over a 4-year period (somefimes mis- 
takenly referred to ns u curriculum) may lie prescribed to which 
various free or group electives may be attached for the purpose of 
attaining specialized objectives of vnrious kinds. Or the basic 
courses may be grouped in the first two years and upon these vari- 
ous specialized curricula of twd*years may be constructed. Ufider 
either of these tyfies of course grouping, what the student gets is a 
curriculum only in so far as the grouping and the succession repre- 
sent a planned and purposeful means to the accomplishment of a 
definite educational end. 


How many curricula do the various home economics units ket up 
and whjcli ones are most generally offered? Withouf attcmpting to 
determine at tliis point* whether what the institutions' call curricula 
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satisfy the definition given or are in. fact somethin" else, up find 
the following situation. Five institutions report but one curriculum, 
that in <-eneral home economies. -Eleven report 2 curricula. 1 of which 
in 10 fn stances is the general home economies curriculum and in 9 
cases is the curriculum in teacher training Three curricula arc 
offered by each of 10 institutions; 4 hv 7; f> hy 4; 0 by 1 ; 7 hy 3; 8 

hy 2: and 10 by 1'. Three-fourths of all the institutions reportin'- 
offer four or fewer cumVula. 

It would appear, therefore, upon the face of these returns that 
’ the hind-grant colleges are in most instances attempting to arrange 
their work into articulated groups and prog-rams for the mroiiiplish- 
mefft of a limited number of major objectives. However, this ap- 
parent conclusion must he considerably modified in view of the va- 
riety of major objectives reported in\.(her portions of the survey 
returns. It appears rather that in many instances so-called curricula 
are in fact not group* of courses coordinated for the accomplishment 
of definite objectives. It- seems that assemblies of practically all 
courses available are frequently designated by the term fc5 curricula " 
merely upon the basis of the predominance of courses in a specific 
field, further examination of detail with reference to certain cur- 
ricula for which data were furnished will afford additional evidence 
Upon this quest ion. 

The- following list of curricula given by the institutions- will serve 
to indicate those most generally offered and will also provide a con- 
venient order for successive discussions of each. The curriculum in 
general home economics is listed hy 30 institutions; that in teacher 
training by 3.7 : foods and nutrition by .20; textiles and clothing hv 
10; institutional management by 15; extension by 14: and aimlied 
or related art by 0. . 

Various others mentioned by from one to three institutions are' 
curricula in physical education, family life, bacteriology, hospital 
dietetics, research in textiles and clothing and' in clothing and art, 
hotel management, and home management. But these are so in- 
frequently offered that they are of little significance in a study of 
generul practice in home economics curriculum differentiation. 

•* ' General Home Economics 

General home economies is the curriculum named by more institu- 
tions than any other. It will he oanfthed, therefore, in considerable 
detail in order to determine: First, whether general agreement has 
been reached us to its objectives; second, whether general agreement 
has been reached concerning the proportion of the total time that 
Should be allowed to required and elected work; and third, whether 
' gene i til agi cement has been reached -as to its content. 
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Of the 36 institutions that list the objectives of their general home 
economics curricula, 33 name home making, thus indicating that in 
three institutions at least other objectives control this curriculum 
apparently to the exclusion of home making. Twenty-seven report 
that general culture is an objective. Although this is a somewhat 
different objective than the home-making one, the two are not incon- 
sistent. It ft; of little significance, therefore, that many of the same 
institutions list these two objectives for a single curriculum. But 
additional items listed, such as teaching by 12 institutions, hospital- 
dietetics work by 8, extension bv 5, social service and business each 
bv 3, and research by 2, indicate clearly a somewhat amazing con- 
fusion of objectives assigned to a single curriculum. It is fairly 
obvious that several of thes4> objectives are so directly vocational 
and specialized that a currjculuni designed to prepare for homo 
making or oven for general culture must of necessity be inappropriate 
to the attainment of such different purposes. The conclusions that 
may lu> drawn are: First, that many home economics units have no 
clear conception of the functions of n curriculum. Second, that ob- 
ject i res are not clearly defined by many home economics units. 
I hi id, that home economies has not reached the degree of common 
agreement concerning the major objectives of general home economics 
as would seem to he indicated by the frequency with which home 
making and general culture are stated as objectives. 

Ihvmou of f hue between- requirement* mu l elective* in. the general 
home economies eurriruium .— Quite apart from unity, of objectives 
in the general home economics curriculum it might be expected that 
a certain degree of agreement would have been reached with reference 


to the proportionate distribution of the time given in this curriculum 
between prescriptions in home economics and the sciences and hu- 
manities and electives permitted. It was possible from the returns 
made by the home economics units to compile this information for 
the general home economics curriculum in only 15 institutions. The 
results of this compilation are given in Table 16. The ranges shown 
hv the table are significant. The University of Wisconsin requires 
that 15 per cent of the total requirements for graduation be taken 
in home economics subjects, while the University of Missouri -re- 
quires 39.3 per cent, more than twice ns large a proportion. How- 
ever, 9 of the 15 institutions show a range within very narrow limits 
from 23 per cent to 28 per cent of the total. To the sciences and 
humanities one institution demands thnt students give 33 per cent 
of their credit hours while another requires 65 per cenfTTPhe inter- 
mediate steps between these extremes are fairly regular. The pro-' 
portion of the total time allowed for electives shows a still wider 
range. One institution allows only 10,8 per cent while another per* 
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mits 51. i per cent of the total number of semester^iours required for 
graduation to^ elected. However, 10 of the lf> institutions allow 
their students to elect from approximately 20 to 30 per cent of the 
total required hours. 

Tabus la—Ucncral home economics curricula in 1.1 land-grant institution* 
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47 

32. fi 

63 

| 

43,7 ’ 

34 

23 7 

j iflo 

42 

2fi-2 

HH 

66 

1 30 

18. 8 

1 120 

30 

26 

00 1 

1 60 1 

30 

26 

1 MO 

38 

26.7 

Hfi ; 

i 61.4 

IS | 

! 12.9 

130 

31 

23.8 

62 ' 

1 47.6 

37 

2M.fi 

128 

" 37 

28. 9 

66 

60. 7 

. 26 

20.4 

140 

.*>2 

37.8 

68 

41.4 

30 

20.8 

132 

41* 

31.8 

69*' 

44.6 

31?$ 

23 fi 

120 

44* 

34.9 

67* 

46. 2 

24 

19 9 

122 

48 

39. 3 

46 

37. 7 

28 

23 

126 

32 

26.fi 

64 

43. 2 

39 ! 

31. 2 

128 

34 

26. A 

76 

69, 3 I 

IS I 

11 1 

126*4 

32 

26. 3 J 

70* 

66. 6 ! 

24 

19, 2 

140 

33 

23. 5 i 

92 

66. 7 ! 

16 

10 8 

120 

18 

16 

1 

40 

1 

1 

33. 3 j 

62 | 

61, 7 


1 General homemaker’s curriculum. 


In this connection it is also interesting to examine tl\$ period in 
the general home economics curriculum when elections are permitted. 
The following table wfls compiled from statements made for 'the 
purposes of the land-grant college survey. 

m «* 

♦ Tabi.h 17 . — Free electives in general home economic x 



Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
report- 
ing 

-4 

NumtAr of semester hours allowed 

Year 

0 

1 tfi 5 

5 to 10 

l(So 15 

16 to 20 

20 to 25 

26 to 30 

• 

Maximum 
by anyone 
institution 

t 

t 

S 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

• 

11 

First 

Vi 

29 

28 

14 

H 

E 

r 






Second 

o 

o 

a 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

• 10 

Third 

1 

3 

O 

7 

4 

8 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

*21 

Fuufttf 

30 

o 

A 

A 

• jr 

1 

- ' J* 


U 

A 

6 

12 

8 

0 

• 

1 29-32 


- v uivn.-tivy m meurasKii. 

* University of Wisconsin. 

* Connecticut Agricultural College. 

* North Dakota Agricultural Cofiega. 
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Fourteen out of 25 allow no free electives during the first year, 
8 extend the restriction through the second year, and 1 permits 
none in the third year. Aside from the tendency to restrict elec- 
tives during the first year the figures show little uniformity of 
trend. 

It is apparent that the general home economics curricula in the 
land-grant colleges show very little agreement as to what part of 
the total should be in home economics subjects, what part in the 
sciences and humanities, and what proportion left for free electives. 
In so far ns uniformity of such distribution is a feature that might 
be expected in a curriculum with common standards throughout the 
L nited States it is evident that the general home economics curricu- 
lum does not satisfy this measure of judgment." 

Content of General Home Economics Curricula 

Statements of objectives may be confused and formal regulations 
in regard to distribution of time between requirements and electives 
nmy vary, but the courses that constitute the general home eco- 
nomics curriculum might be so uniform as to result in a considerable 
degree of similarity between these curricula in the different institu- 
tions. It is desirable, therefore, to apply this test to the actual offer- 
ings oi the general home economics curriculum in order to deter- 
mine whether from the standpoint of content this curriculum has a 
common meaning in the land-grant colleges. 

The general reader will find the detail of such a study extremely 
uninteresting reading, but concrete presentation is so essential to 
understanding of the actual situation that it is believed home eco- 
nomies staffs will desire even mor^ data than can be given by this 
report. 

. _ Hie ifi formation provided by 35 institutions was sufficiently con- 
sistent and exact to justify use in the tabulation of the hours required 
in the wirious subjects presented in Table 18 and other portions of 
this report. These variations have been- carefully considered and 
are due to factors that do not affect the validity of the conclusions 
drawn or the trends indicated. ; . + 
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Tabi.k 18. Number of semester hours required in general home economics 
r curricula in lund-yranr^natitulions 
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a Chemistry 

Biological sciences 

• 

Othor natural science 

I HBtitUt iOD 
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1 o 
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u 

2 
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o 
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1 
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g 
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2 

c 
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VJ 

u 

’C 
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3! 

1 

tn 

E 

8 
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Im 
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I 
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£ 

>» 
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f •''I 

O 


x 



0 

H 




‘ m 


E- 
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Cl 

n 

t 

h 


Cl 

n 

-r 

1 

2 

i 3 

4 

5 

1 

l_®_ 

7 

1 

8 b 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

11 

University of Arizona 

H r ‘ 

'1 a- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 14 



u 

-- 

1 

1 K 




— 

— 

University of Arkansas 

u 

i it 

* — 

ft 

A 




4 


4 

Colorado Agricultural College i .. 

10 

lio 

14 

9 

1 


!0 






0 

() 

' Iff! 


9* 

4' 


1 18 
4 





a 

4 

Connecticut Agricultural College.. 

i * 

7 

0 

0 

i io 

i:::: 



ft 

4 

— 

Georgia Slate College o( Agrieul* 

ft 

(1 

• 

0 

u 

! '* 

i 

.... 

ft 

ft 


12 

— 

3 


.... 

3 

ture. 

h 

o 

0 

n 

1 II 

3 


, f 


A 9 


8 




T T niversity of Idaho i 

University of Illinois 

0 

10 . 

• r >H 

r* 




il 


, 



g 

8 
1 5 

10 














Iowa Stute College __ 

Kansas Stute Agricultural College. 

u 

4 

0 

0 

1 , r i 

lfi 

15 

-y 

5 

«j 

13 

3 


ft 

OH 

1 ft 

2 

4 

.... 



2 

4 

University of Kentucky- . 

10 
1 8 
S 

4 



14 


8 



il 











8 


o 






University of Maryland > 

Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 

8 

4 

.1 

— 

19 

12 

— 

5 

7 


13 



ft 

4 

... 

,ft 

j 

ft. 3 

M 

2 

% 



7 3 
10 ^ 

2 7 

ft 

1 

1 * * 


8.7 

« r *H 


% 

2 

.... 

4 

2 

2H 

lego > J 

Michigan State College j 

University of Minnesota | 

University of Missouri 

8 

J 

|| 0 »S 



r, 

rtfc 



12 H 

IS 





3^ 

ft 

a 



H 

10 

H 






Montana State College.- 

0 





ft 

ft 

. 

- - - 

1 


l_ 3M 

1 



University of Nebraska 

8 



1 * ?3 
8 



... 

12 

* 4 fJ 

| 1 

l 

3 H 

University of Nevada 

Cornell University 

n 

H 

4 

4 

3 

— 

10 

13 

3 

1 

Ift 

3 

ft 


9 

21 


^ i 

. 1 


... 

4 

North Dakota Agricultural College 









ft 1 



6 

8 




H 




I 







Ohio State University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 1 

r>H 


* 

.... 

13J* 



3)s 


ioH 

- .. 

m 

— 



3)4 

chan ical College 

Oregon Agricultural College C ' 

a 

0 

3 1 

L. . 


9 

0 

11 

ft 

* 

'4 

2 

# 

2 

.... 

— 

4 

2 

Q 


i 




Pennsylvania Slate College ..A... 

0 




i 

2 

3. 




, 



3 

Rhode Island State College*. . 
4 U Diversity of Tennessee 

H 

G 



8 

3 


n 

13 


.... 

.... 

University of Vermont C 

10 

0 

3 


8 

JU 

2 ' 

7 

2 

19 






Virginia Agricultural and Mechan- 
















i 










ical College 


Hj 

• r -.4 



1 SH 

2 

2 

4 


8 


4 



4 

0* 

State College of Washington 

6 



3 

9 



.4 


4 






l Diversity or \\ tseonsin ; io 




10 








University of Wyoming * i 

8 

3H 



UK 


12 



12 




| 

1 

.r 5 

_ _ 

_ 








1 

* * 

» 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Political science 




* 


b 










& 

Institution 





§ 





1 





| 






6 C 





|i 





B 

o 


a 

I 

8 

t 

3* 

§ 

i 


1 





S 

to 

«c 


>* 


>* 


c 



x w 

£ 

o 


i 



c S 

• 


M 

n 

+ 



e* 



H 

r-i 

Cl 

n 


e-5 

. , *** 

% 

17 

18 

It 

20 


!? 

23 

% 

*♦ 

23 

24 

27 

28 

24 

to 

SI 

University of Arltona 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 



3 


3 

8 

A 



14 

3 

University of Arkansas 

Colorado Affrietiltnml I^ollAra I 


3 


-* 

■ 1 



3 


3 

\9 

3 



Connecticut Agricultural College.. 



' a 

< 


0 




3 

Q 

« 


a 

3 

A 

»9 

is 

University of Delaware 









3 

O 

3 

0 

0 

.... 

O 

O 

6 

IO 

12 


1 No traclier-trnlnlDg curricula. 

* Include hour* •* uot act " in any partlcular*year>— but required, a 
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Tahi.e 18. — Humber of semester hours required in general home economies 
curricula in lundryrant institutions — Coiitiuu^d 


Institution 


(•(Mir^ria Shite ('allefRj ct Agricul- 
ture 

luiverdiy at Idaho > 

University of Illinois. 

low a Slate College 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 


I niversity of Kentucky. 

University of .Maine. 

I in verily of Maryland U 

Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege 1 . ^ 

Michigan Suite College 


rrilwMty of Minnesota. 

University of Missouri ...a 

Montana State College 

University of Novadu 

Cornell l* diversity 


North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio State l ‘diversity. . . . 

Oregon Agricultural College 1 .... 

Pem^ylv \nin Stale College 

Rhode Island Slate College 1 


South Ihikotn Slate College 

University of Tennessee. 

University of Vermont 1 . f >. 

Virginia Agricultural nnd Mechan- 
ical < ‘ollege 

State College of Washington 


West Virginia University. 
University of Wyoming C 


Psychology 


17 


m 


19 


2 

6 

3 

4 H 

(f 

IK 


70 


o 

s 

5 2 
S$2 


2! 


% 

ft 

3 

2 

3 


iH 
3 H 
2 
6 

3 

4** 

4 

ft 

3« 

4, 

A 

2 


Sociology 


n 


H 


2$ 


2 

1 H 


24 


25 


3X 


3H 

3 


Political science 


<D 

«/? i 

il: 

I s ' % 

E- i 2 


26 , 27 


4 

>9 

3 

2 


2 I. 

2 

6 

2 


*4 

8^ 

3 


3H 

2 


4M 


>8 

0 


28 


C £ 
o 3 

5 *-= 

6 w 
^ O 

^ ' 

29 M SI 


3** 


3H 

5 


4 2** % 

6. 3 * 

.. 6 
?; 3 


2 an 

-4 4 


4 4 


3 
0 

10 

ft 
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ft 

11 

8 

5 

4 

12 

5 


ft 

ft 

6 

14 

0 

12 

10 

12 

ft 


Institution 


1 


9 ~ 

University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas.. 

Colorado Agricultural College 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Cniversity of Delaware 


Oeorglft State College of Agricul- 
ture 

Cniversity of Idaho ■ 

University of Illinois * ... 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural ('ollege. 

+ 4 No tencherd raining curricula. 
a Include* bourn 41 not set *Wn i 


Education 


S4 


S5 


to 

8 

II 

¥ 

o 


12 


6 

15 


English 


97 


98 




2 

-T*" 


41 


12 

12 
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12 

12 


12 

10 

8 

10 

12 


Other languages 


49 


49 


10 


44 
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r a! 


«5 

8 

IS 

Is 
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any particular year— bu^ required. 
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TAnix 18 . — ft umber of semester hours required by general home economic* 
curricula in land-grant institutions — OutinutMl 


Institution 


Educntlon 


C 

8 - 


32 33 


G, 

? 

Ic 

5 S E 


34 | 33 j 31 

i ' 


University of Kentucky 

University of Maine 1 1 

University of Maryland t r “ 

Massachusetts Agricultural Col- i '* V" 

le^e i 3.3 g 

Michigan State College i ' 




English 


U | £• 

9 ? 


3? 38 | St 


Other languages 


9.3' 6 
.... 8 


ID* G 


University of Minnesota 4 

University of Missouri 1 r jq 

Montana State College I | 1 1 n 

University of Nebraska. J 4 

University of Nevada *"] 2 !!.I c 

Cornell University 1 I 

North Dakota Agricultural College. " 2^ 2 

Ohio State University 

Oregon Agricultural College' 

Pennsylvania Slate College. ... 1 


Rhode Island State College 1 ' 

University of Tennessee 

University of Vermont * 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College., ' 3 H 

State C ollege of Washington 


West Virginia University. 
University of W isconsin . . 
University of W yoming 


I 


. 3 

! « 


I I 


.. : r» 

4^ r» 

to 3h. 


1 i 


2 3 8 
.... 12 

2 ! 6 
4 I 6 
9 | 6 

3H' 6 

— J 4 


-i 0 


- 


6 M 3»* 


k* 

c 

7) 

= ” 

tl k« 

— 4 £. 
C 

f- 

! f • 

i ^ 

Tt 

u 

CS 

>1 

! | 
>. 
r? 

if 

1 > - 

1 *. 
j £ 

1 *5 
1 tr 

: EE 

i 1 

0 

z* 

l_ t 

1 

! 41 

1 4? 

43 

44 

1 

43 

1 

44 

11 

, i 
1 1 

1 

..j. ’ 


i 12 
6 




6 

! 12 

j 


j 

fl 

' 10-3 

1 


' 

$ 

10 



1 


10 

I---.! 




in 

...S 


1 


MO 

1 




, 10 

1 



6 

1 

1 

r» 


1 


r. 

8 

8 


16 

10 




14 

1 



12 


% 



10 

i 

r>. 

6 



12 

12 

12 

0 

G 



12 

0 

6 



12 

4 

1 

i 



*8 | 




1 

10 | 



• 


8 

8 




8 

*12 

0 

6 



12 

1 1 

1 




Institution 


U nlversi t 70 LA riiona 
University on^kansas. 

Colorado Agricultural College » 
ConnBeLlcut Agricultural College 
U nl versit>^UDela ware 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
University of Idaho » 

University of Illinois 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

University of Kentuck y 
University of Maine ... 

University of Maryland 1 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 1 
Michigan State College 



Applied afrtancj design Physical education 


CO 

31 

>> 

S3 

W 

h 

’ 2 “ 





2 

4 

y 

.... 

2 

2H 

1 

■ w w 




1 No teacher-training curricula. 

* Includes hours ** not set M In any particular year — but required. 
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Table 18 . — Number of semester hour x required by fjcneral home economics 
curricula in Iwid-ymnt institution *— Continued 



Mathe- 

matics 

lApplIed art and design 

i 

Physical education 

4 

Institution 
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a* 

s 
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o 

i 
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CO 

C 

8 

k. 

1 

EC 
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o 

h 

i 

cs 

E 

t 

Ps 

«9 

E 

I 

>» 

eg 

sf 
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O 

e* 
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48 

41 

M 

51 

ftt 

53 

i 

54 

55 

5 f 

57 

58 

1 

rniY£rsit v of Minnesota ± 


4 
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5 h 

im 

9 
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t Diversity of M issnuri 


4 

l.;_. 

5 "" 

1 

Vi 

2 

! 1 
o 



9 

Montana State Toilette 


4 H 


Vi 
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« 

1 tlX 

l Diversity of Netimska 




s 

2 
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4 

University of Nevada.. 


4 




4 

3 

l 



4 

Cornell l niversity __ i 


3 




3 

2 

9 



4 

North Dakota Agricultural College. . 
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4 
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2 
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2H 

4 H 

4 
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3 H 

4 


Vi 
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m 
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6H 
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2 
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3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 \i 

ft 

Pennsylvania State College _ _ .... 
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l 

3 


i 

2 

Rhode Island Stale College 1 

South 1 Likota State College. . 

1 
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— 


1 3 

, 

1 2 


>12 

m 

g 

2 

H 

6Vi 

3 

2 

"' 2 ' 

9 

u 

8 

1 mversity of Tennessee 


2 

2 


" ® * * 

* 

1 Diversity of Vermont 1 



5 



k --.. 

5 

2 



Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College-.. 


4 

!UV 434 

2 

1 

>11 
i 4 

H 

1 

2 

i 4 

1H 

1 


2H 

1 

-b+ate L'ol lege of Washington 




2 


, 

\ 

.... 

^e.«t Virginia University 



4 


0 


10 

2 

.... 

O 

4 

I niversity of Wisconsin 



3 


4 

i 

7 






University of Wyoming i 



8 


2 


10 

4 & 

4 



8 H 
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* i 

Agricml- 

lure 

Foods and nutrition 

Clothing 

Institution 

i 

gfl 

C 3 3 
« v. 

k. 

8 

>f 

n 

'/ 

PO 

V* 

Si 

** 

l* 

i 

‘i 

N 

cr> 

«* 

s§ 

I s 

1 

it 

M 

11 

e* 

II 

N 

65 

M 

17 

68 

• 

It 

71 

University of Arizona i 




6 


3 

q 

40 

3 

9 


8 

• 6 

University of Arkansas 



3 

3 


6 

r 

• 12 

3 

3 

• 

• 

“ " * * 

Colorado Agricultural (’allege C.*__ 

5 

5 

.... 

5 

if* 



2 



3 

V 

5 

(’onnecticut Agricultural College 




6 

4 


# 


8 



8 

6 

University of Delaware 



3 

3 

0 


12 

0 

3 

3 



Henrgia State College of Agriculture 

• 



6 

3 


4 




4 

1 Diversity of Idaho C 




3 

0 

6 

15 

>12 

MZ 4 

4 



4 

8* 

4 

University of Illinois 




8 





4 

ln*u State College 



T 

2»i 

3 

2 


2 

4 

2H 


Kansas State Agricultural College . 

7 


3 

6 

5 

071 

16 

17 

12 

q 

2 

3 

2 


°n 
8 * 

University of Kentucky ^ 

/ 


5 

8 

4 ; 


'a 

5 W 



5 

University of Maine 




7 

6 



4 


9 W 

7 

l Diversity of Maryland >. 




0 

3 , 

6.6 


y* 

4 

4 

1.3 


Massachusetts Aprlrulhind College > 

2 

* 6 


2 


8.6 

8 

21H 

15 

13 H 

16 
14 

6 

10 

22 

0 


y*3 

8.6 

W 

10 

12 

8M 

Michigan State College. 



8 


SH 

2 

i H 
6 

University of Minnesota 


, 


6 

ioH 

o 

4 

2 


University of Missouri 






5 


a 

Montana 8tnte College 




6 H 

7 

6 H 

4 

.... 

.... 

2 

1* 


University of Nevada 




5 ’ 


4 


Cornell University 



3 

fi 

5 

I 

3 " 

i* 

5 



.... 

»5 

6 

8 

17 

4 

North Dakota Agricultural College. — 

Ohio State University 

.... 

— 

a 

2 

6H 

2 

6 

2 

3 H 

12 

4 

2 

au 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Oregon Agricultural ('allege » 

••• 

— 

A 

Y" 

2 

4 

4 * 

T 

Pennsylvania Slate College 

.... 

..... 

3 

6 

2 

.... 

11 

r 

3 



>14 


’No tracher-t mining curricula. 

* Includes hours ‘'not set” In any particular year — but required* 
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Table 18 — Number of semester hours required by general home ccommk. 
curricula in land-grant institutions — Continued 


Institution 

Agricul- 

ture 

Foods and nutrition 

i 

le 

*J 

08 ^ 

* 

61 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

Total semes- 
ter hours 

1 


II 

«t 63 

) 

« ; M 

Rhode Island State College 1 



a 1 

Hnuih Dakota State College.. 

University of Tennessee ~ ; 

.... 



*4 

4 

Hi 11?S : 2h 
4 .... 4 

A A 

23 
! 12 
12 
»*6 

l Diversity of \ emiont 1 


\ irginla Agricultural and Mechanical College.. _| 
State College of Washington 1 

WacI Virotnia T ' Mi .. ------------- 

4 | 

*8 

3*| 

3,4 

3 H 2 | 

.... 24 
8 4 

2*4 8 

i 

— - 

• W* T «# fsiuifi \ unciMi) . . _ ^ 1 

Universit y of Wisconsin • ’ ' 


MS 

3 

i n?. 1 

l uiversity of Wyoming 1 ! 

i 

1 




Clothing 


u E 

c ! 2 
>* 

- (N 


lc 
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£ 5^ 
>* c2 

— iiL 


W ' 67 58 II 7f 
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3 !.* I 

% 3H 
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3 

2 ... 


fi I 
2 

4 : 

3 

4 


12 

n« 

10 

« 

10H 


. M3 

•I 3 

. 8 


Institution 


1 


lj Diversity of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

Colorado Agricultural College 1 

Connecticut Agriculluml College. . 
University of Delaware... 


Textile.* 


71 


Oeorgia State College of Agricul- 

ture 

University of Idaho * " 

University of Illinois 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

University of Kentucky... 

University of Maine 

University of Maryland * 

Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege ‘ 

Michigan Stale College 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

MonUtia'Stale College.... 

University^ Nevada 

Cornell University 


72 


>forth Dakota A (rri cultural College 

Ohio State University 

Oklahojna Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Oregon Agricultural College 1 

Pennsylvania State College 


Rhode Island 8tate College *. 

South Dakota State College 

University of Tennessee . 

University of Vermont 1 ’. 

Virginia Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 


West Virginia University. 
r ersT?y of Wisconsin . 


UnlversTI 
University of Wyoming i. 


2 l... 
3vJ..._ 
2 


to 

2 


73 


74 


Eg 

*! 

ca 

o ® 
6- 


75 


— I fe 

JJ 


2 
2 
1 3 

2 

3 

2 

2h 


Housing 


76 


77 


78 


2 H 


554. — 
2 .... 


3V4. 


71 


I 1.3.... 
i 2 H 2h 

3V4 


2 

2 

*1 

to 

2 

2 

2 


lVi— . 


2 h 
2 

3 


2 H 


b\i 


3V4 

4 


4 

AM 


Hi 

6 

4 


c <2 

u 


80 


Homo management 


t s 


HI 


82 


83 


! 


1.3 

5*4 

3V6 
1 2 

5 

>2 


3 VI 

7 

3 


4 

4 Vi 

4 

2 

6H 

0 

4 

4 


* No toncher-t rawing currlcnln. 

Include* hours "not eet M in any particular jear— but required 

- * « 


I H 


Hi 


2 

1 >* 

JjL 

i. 

ii 

!J 

t- 

84 

85 

■ — 

— 
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6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

. .... 

----- 
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6 

6 

6 
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3 
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554 
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3 

5 

5 

4V* 
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5 

7 

3.3 

3.3 

4 

654 

4 

*6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 2 
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0 

€ 
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11 
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3 

3 
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Table IS. A umber of xcmcstcr hour* required by general home economics 
curricula in lami nrunt institution*— Conti iiuihI 


Institution 


Institutional manage- 
ment 


! ^ 


CN 


>i I 

n ' ^ 


I H7 , W Hi 


I 


I 


University of Arizona 

t niverciiy of Arkansas 

C olorado Agricultural < 'ullage 1 
('ounce! irut Agricultural ('ollege. 
University of Delaware 


I 

IS 

¥ 

c 

e 


Family life 


•1 


97 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

University of Idaho i...i 

University of Illinois.-, 

Iowa ^tnte College 

Kansas State Agricultural College... 


J 


University of Kentucky. 1 ! | 

University of Maine... 

University of Maryland » I « | 

Massachusetts Agricultural College » . . .***”” | “| i I j* 3 

M ichigan State College * ’ 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Montana State College. 

University of Nebraska *" 

University of Nevada 


Cornell UniversUy.., 

North Dakota Agricultural College _ ^ 

Ohio State University ”***" 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Oregon Agricultural College > ’ 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rhode Island State College U 

South Dakota State College ’ ” 

University of Tennessee. . ’ ] 

University of Vermont » 


\ Irginla Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
State College of Washington. . . 

West Virginia University 

University of W isconsin 

University of Wyoming i 




I 


I 3 


Total 
I seiues- 
I ter 
p I hours 
L for first 


-*» z 
h 


M U 


W 


» I i 


1 

2 


2 « 


.m 


1'2 

5 

2 

Vi 


degree 


H 

x 


3.3 

2 

3 

2 


2 2 


3H o H 

8 ^ 

2 


10 

2 

3 
1 
2 

4 

6 

2 H 


1 No teachcr-trnlnlng curricula. 


124 
132 
lfiO 
140 
120 

140 

128 

130 

13a 

128 

133. 

140 
132 
93 ; 
132 

120 

122 

141 

125 
128 


71-77 

136 

1263 * 

130 

128 

126 

130 

130 

132 

140 

144 

128 

128 

120 

120 


For the sake of avoiding exceptional terminology anil relatively 
insignificant variations the plan was adopted. of indicating require- 
ments in certain especially significant specific subjects and in certain 
groupings of related subjects. The classifications thus chosen were: 
Chemistry; the biological sciences, including bacteriology, biology, 
botany, entomology, histology, genetics, physiology, and zoology; 
other natural sciences, including physics,- psychology; sociology; 
other social sciences, including economics and history; education; 
English; other language both modern and ancient; mathematics; ap- 
plied art and design; physical education; agriculture, including all 
those technical applications included in tfie college of agriculture 
111490* — 30 — vol 1 61 
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that are not specifically and dearly covered bv other classification*; 
foods iind nutrition: clothing; textiles; housing; home management; 
institutional management; family life; and extension. It is fully 
recognized that it may be very significant whether some one or an- 
other subject included in several of these group classifications is 
given. For instance, in the' biological science group whether the\ 
work consists of elementary general biology or genetics. The facts 
are therefore summarized but detailed consideration would not ma- 
terially strengthen the demonstration of subject-matter trends in the 
general home economics curriculum and might serve to still further 
confuse the presentation of what at best is a very complex body" of 
facts. The requirements in the more important of the subject-matter 
fields presented by the table will 1 h» considered in turn. 

Chemistry. — With the exception of two institutions,' general chem- 
istry is required bv all institutions in the first year. The hours vary 
from 3 to 10. One-half the institutions require eight or more hours 
of general chemistry in this year. Organic chemistry is generally 
. required in the second year. The number of hours varies from 2 
to 10 anting 24 institutions. One-half the institutions requiring this 
advanced chemistry include more than six hours. The usual com- 
bination of chemistry requirements, however, in this curriculum is i 
general, orgunic, and physiological. This grouping occurs among 11 
institutions. Seven institutions require household chemistry. The 
hours vary from two-thirds to six. In the case of the institution 
requiring six hours, this phase of chemistry is the only course required 
in addition to the six hours of general chemistry in the first year. 

. Eight institutions require courses in quantitative or qualitative 
chemistry. 

The tothl number of semester hours of chemistry required sh&ws 
a wide range, from 6 nt one institution where only general chemistry j 
is required in this curriculum to 20. * 

General chemistry is taught in the college of arts and science in 24 
o|^he institutions reporting, and in all hut one by the department of 
chemistry. Organic chemistry’ is likewise taught by the department 
of chemistry irt most institutions reporting this requirement* House- 
hold chemistry is taught by the department of chemistry in the col- 
lege of arts and science at three institutions. The other' institutions 
requiring household chemistry for this curriculum do*not specify the 
department or college teaching the courses. Physiological chemistry 
in three instances is taught by the department of home economics. 
At one institution the college of medicine gives this course for the 
homo economics students. Data.do not reveal hdw well adapted these 
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courses are to the heeds of the home economics student who is not 
preparing for professional or technical work. Stud) .of this problem ' 
should be undertaken under competent technical guidance. 

Biological metres . — Genetics is required by but two institutions. 
Of the 12 institutions that require zoology, 5 include frorfl 2 to 6 
hours among the requirements of the first year; 5, among second- 
Aear requirements, the hours ranging from 2 to 8; and 2 institutions 
list it among the third-year requirements and require 4 hours. 

General bacteriology is required by 19 institutions, or more than 
one-half of all those offering this curriculum. Nine others require 
household bacteriology. The hours of general bacteriology range 
from 2 to G. The usual number is between 2 and 4 hours. The re- 
quirement is made in the second year. Requirements in household 
•bacteriology come in the third year, the hours ranging from 2% to 4. 

The study of biology for students in geueral lu>me economics may 
he considered of importance. Seven institutions report requirements 
in tliis field varying from 2 to 6 hours. Anioig four of the six the 
requirement is made for the first .or freshman year. Two require 
G hours in this year. > 

Twenty-eight institutions requin? either general or human physi- 
ology. • It is a little surprising thatV subject so important should not 
receive the consideration of all institutions in the making up of this 
curriculum, although it may be that courses in hygiene offered under 
physical education make up for this seeming lack of attention to 
advanced study in so basic a science. 

Eighteen of the 28 institutions reporting require human physiology. 

In nine, or one-half of the institutions, the department of.zoology in 
the college of arts and sciences or agriculture, gives the course. The 
variation in hours required is as great as in the other sciences— from 
two to six. The second year of the student’s work seems to be the 
favored one for this requirement. ' 

Other natural sciences . — General physics is required by but 
file of the institutions offering the general home economics cur- 
riculum. The hours range from two to six. There is a tendency to 
include household physics rather than general physics for home eco- 
nomics majors. Fourteen institutions require courses in this field. 

In 11 they are given by the physics department, but in two cases the 
department of agricultural engineering teaches the course in house- 
hold physics, while at one it is taught in the department of science in 
the agricultural college. 

Psychology . — General psychology is listed among requirements' 
ii/20 institution." ; child psychology In 10. This general recogni- 
tion of the placo that a general knowledge of psychological laws 
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has in the education of .persons who are to be leaders in family 
groups is significant. However, six institutions require no psy- 
chology. In five of the sitf, no requirements in education are pre- 
scribed which might offset this weakness to some extent. The num- 
ber of hours required show clearly that psychology is not given the I 
place of emphasis in the general home economics curricula that is 
accorded to the biological sciences or chemistry. 

Sociology . — Sociology is quite generally included among the re- 
quirements in the general home economics curriculum but seven in- 
stitutions omit it. The requited hours vary’ from two to nine. 
Eight, or 33 per cent, of the 24 institutions reporting require three 
"hours. There is no agreement as to the vear in which its study is 
judged to be most advantageous. 

Other social sciences . — The importance of economics study is re- 
flected in courses in the general home ‘economics curricula. Twenty- 
nine of 35 institutions include the subject among the requirements 
in this curriculum. The number of hours shows a variation from 2 
to 12. In general, from three to .six hours are required. “Princi- 
ples of economics” is the study most often included. In^most cases 
’courses in economics are given by the departn.' it of economics in 
the colleges of arts and sciences. 

Twenty-four among the 35 institutions require history, the hours 
varying from 1 to 14. Nine institutions list the history require- 
ments among those of the first year.. In 10 institutions. ^including 
£ of the foregoing, history is a second-year requirement; in 2 insti- 
tutions in they third year; and in 5, it is a fourth-year requirement. 

In five institutions the year is not set. 

A trend toward emphasizing the. social ajnd political sciences is 
shown in the fact that in five institutions the number of hours 
required in these subjects is greater than the total number of hours 
of natural science required; in eight others, the ratio of the total 
hours of social and political sciences to the total hours of natural 
science is as two to three. Table 19 shows the relative emphasis put 
upon naturul sciences and social and political sciences in general home 
economics curricula umong the several institutions. 
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Taulk W.-^Shownif) hours of natural science and social and political sctivtca 
required by instil ut ions in ycncral home economics curricula 


Number of hours 
required in 


University of Arirona 

Uni\cr$it.v of Arkansas 1 

Colorado Agricultural College... 
Uonneeticut Agricultural College.. 
University of Delaware 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

Cniversily of Illinois 

lo«a Stale College 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

University of Kentucky. 

University of Maine. 

University of Mnryland 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. . 

Michigan State College 

University of Minnesota.. 


University of Missouri.. 
Montana State College.. 
University of Nebraska. 
University of Nevada.. . 
Cornell University 


North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio State University. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Cullegot. 

Oregon Agricultural ('allege 

Pennsylvania State College 


Rhode Island State College 

University of Tennessee 

University of Vermont.. . .... 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stale College of Washington 


University of Wyoming. 


Natural 

sciences 

8ociM and 
political 
science 

i * 

S 

I 2f. 

20 

24 

* 9 

43 

14 

18 

21 

27 

15 

28 

18 

20 


{ 27^ 

12 

31 

13 

| 25 

15 

1 

37 

9 

I ' 23 

12 

18 

13 

18** 

13H 

3 SH 



13 

' 33 

8 

1 18 

15 

23 

15 

40 

1 . 

5 

8 

m 

** H 

12 

13 

0 

8 

16H 

22 

15 

19 * 

9 

ioh 

20 

38 

- 12 

27* 

4 20 

12 

i 

14 


14 


The lack of agreement in regard to the relative emphasis, upon 
these two fields is evident from the table. 

Education . — Courses in education are very naturally not so. gen- 
erally included in the general home economics curriculum as are 
courses in social and natural sciences. Students enrolled in general 
home economics curricula are not- as a whole preparing to tench homo 
economics,, for most of the institutions offering the general home 
economics curriculum also offer one in teacher training. Neverthe- 
less, 12 institutions require courses in education-in the general home 
economics curricula, the, number of hours ranging from two-thirds 
to 15. * 

English . — It is, of ^ourse, the accepted convention in the general 
home economics curriculum, as well as in almost* all other curricula 
offered by the higher institutions, to place considerable emphasis 
upon English, ^.mong 35 institutions, 27 require 10 or more hours, 
most of which fall in the first or second year of qollege work. 
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Other laiifpiac/cs.— Less than one-half of the institutions offering 
a Curriculum in general home gconomic.s make any language require- 
ment other than English, but the number of hours required by 12 
institutions is ratfter large. Among them, 5 require 12 or more 
hours*. , 

Mathematic*.— r - A study of college mathematics is not regarded 
ns essential in tiio training of. young women in this field. But four 
institutions require courses in this subject. 

Applied art and design-. — All of the 35 institutions* list courses 
in applied art and design among the requirements in the general 
home economies curricula. The number of hours shows a very great 
variation, from 2 to 20. The requirements aiy not limited to any one 
year, but are distributed rather evenly throughout the first three 
years inf most of the institutions. Ten institutions include art appre- 
ciation among the required courses. The theory oT color is listed 
among requirements in^ll institutions; principles of design in 30; 
costume design ih.,2sr; furniture design in 3; home decoration in 21; 
landscape design if included among the requirements at one insti- 
tution and pagearury and play design at om\ Two include courses 
in textile design apicirig requirements in this curriculum. In 10 insti- 
tutions, course* in principles of design are taught in the department 
otj^division of home economics, while in 17 they are given by the 
department of art. One institution lists a required course; in prin- 
ciples of design given by the department of landscape gardening. 

Physical education. — Phys^tf 'education is recfliired of all students 
enrolled in the general hwne economics curricula except in one case. 
Most institutions have a physical education requirement in both the 
first, and seeqpd years. Eight of these carry this requirement into 
the third year. 

Agriculture,^ Three institutions among the 35 require courses in 
agriculture of students in general home economies. The requirement 
of two hours in one of these institutions is divided between courses 
ig poultry, dairying, and horticulture. Eight and two-thirds hours 
of agriculture required by another are divided as follows: ^Three and 
one-third hours of poultry, one and one-third hours of horticulture, 
and two hmirs of dairying The courses required by the third insti- 
tution are limited to courts in horticnlture. 

Foods rnd met rition . — Emphasis upon foods and nutrition is in- 
dicated by the large number of hours required in th^s subiect by all 
institutions. jSixteen Institutions list courses in this field "among the 
requirements of the first year. In most instances the, courses deal 
with food selection, which do not demand of the student a fund* 
mental knowledge of chemistry. ' Fourteen institutions postpone food 
study until the second year, when the study t>f food preparation and 
service in addition to food selcction^nters ilfto the curi icUmm. The 
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absence of experimental, cookery as such among the requirements 
of home ecoqpniics is significant,, since it shows either a tendency to 
include it as an aspect of all foods work, or to disregard it entirely 
in the training of students who do not expect to become laboratory 
technicians. Nutrition and dietetics for the norninl rather than the 
abnormal person is emphasized by the inclusion of courses in this 4 
field among the requirements of most institutions. The rungjte of 
required hours is very great, from 3 to 23 hours with several gioup 
tendencies evident that are also widely different. Further, eight 
institutions make no nutrition or dietetics requirement for general 
x home economics. One institution requires no foods work. One in- 
stitution requires a study of dietetics for the abnormal person but 
requires no nutrition or dietetics for the normal person. 

Clothing and textile *,■ — I he emphasis placed upon % construction 
and care of clothing is shown in the somewhat larger number of 
hours required bv most institutions in courses of this type than in 
courses where the training in selection of clothing is the,main inter-' 
«*t. Twenty-seven institutions list clothing construction and care 
_among requirements, while 25w list clothing selection courses. The 
total hours of clothing construction range from 2 to 10. Since many 
institutions include the study of clothing selection in courses with 
construction and care, this picture of enijihnsis is somewhat distorted. 
Considerable attention is being given fo selection, since 25 of the 35 
institutions offering curricula in general home economics require 
courses in textiles for use in clothing. Seven of these require addi- 
tional courses in textiles for lionhe furnishings, including instruction 
in selection of household linens, 'blankets, and other furnishings. 

flouring. — Eighteen of ajl institutions reporting require courses 
in house plaining which ye usually given by the department of 
home economics; while 11 require courses in sanitation, and 7 in 
home equipment and home furnishings. Although it is important 
in the training of a young woman whose occupation will be that of 
homcmuk< f r to understand some of the principles of house construc- 
tion ifhd planning in order to know what to look for in choosing a 
place to live ns well as in building her own home, the emphasis that 
is put upon this phase of work in the requirements of many, institu- 
tions is interesting. There is more agreemenMbetween institutions 
i regarding the total number *of semester hours of housing required 
'than in any other field of’ subject matter in specific home economics 
subjects. 

Home management. — A study of the economics of food as well as 
economics of clothing as a separate branch of work is not generally 
listed among the requirement^ in a general home economics cur- * 
riculum. The subject of costs fcnd values in relation to both foods 
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and clothing is such a vast one, so far-reaching, and involves so many 
factors, so little work has been done in this field, so few people 
trained, that it is^fiot surprising to find less than one-half of the 
institutions offering specific courses. Data reveal, however, a con- 
siderable interest in acquainting students who will spend rpost of the 
family income, with information which should help them to choose 
both clothing and foods wisely. The management of family finance 
has always engaged the attention of- home economists and its study 
has been included in home economics curricula from the first- Home 
economies ha'p emerged, however, from the static budget plan of 
presentation of tlie problems of family fimtnee to a more real and 
vital consideration of the use of real incomes. One-lndf of the 3.'» 
institutions offering curricula in general home economics require 
courses in family finance of their students. Among the, nine insti- 
tutions reporting^ definite number of hours required in this subject, 
the range is fronApne and one-third to three hours. 

Practice work in the home management house is required hy 
but 17 institutions. \ Considering that £he training offered by a gen-, 
eral home economics course should be less specialized and should ' 
train young women particularly for homemaking, it Is a little sur- 
prising that practice \n a situation so nearly like, that of the real 
homo is not listed among the requirements. 

Family lifc.-r- Twenty-seven institutions list courses in child care 
and development and family life among the requirements in the 
' training of young women in general home economics. The insti- 
tutions omitting these subjects from their requirements are not 
limited to the smaller colleges. The hours of this subject required 
are not long and vary as do those in other fields. 'The requirement 
is generally made for the third and the fourth year work, indicating 
tljnt a knowledge of psychology and social sciences as well as orien- 
tation in other subject matter and the groMer maturity of the stu- 
dent may all be brought to bear in the consecration of the problems 
of 'phild care and development and of faintly relationships. •’ 

^ummai'y of general \ho me economics currUruJum . — The very con- 
fusing picture presented\by this record of practices relieved at very 
few points. To be sure,'the English requirement is universal, but 
represents general institutional policy r a flier thuti home economics 
determination. '•In the same way. the general requirement that chem- 
istry shall be taken ^san institutional prescription t\> at least as great 
a degree OR it represents home economics reflection ilbon its needsTor 
the general home economics curriculum. This beconles evident in the 
wide variations in both number of hoiirA aniE'rouase content pre- 
scribed in addition to normal institutional Remands. \ Home econom- 
ics is apparently in little agreement either ks to the Amount or kind 
of chemistry needed in the general home economics curriculum. 
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Similar discrepancies in practice are evident in all tho other subject- 
matter fields. Institutions do not agree as to how much or what 
phases of a single subject shall be included in the curriculum and in 
practically every instance some institutions neglect entirely subjects 
L that to other institutions seem essential to general home economics 
training. Even in the older and better established subjects indubita- 
bly elements of technical home economies, one institution requires 
tinny more hours fhan another. Thus in foods rind nutrition one 
iilititution requires more than seven times as many credits ns the 
inlrit ut ion that requires the smallest nurfiber. Nor is this situation 
tnk; of only the extremes. In foods and nutrition the eight institu- 
tions requiring the greatest number of hours all demand twice as 
ninilv credits as the highest among the seven lowest institutions. 

Elen cursory examination makes it evident that so far gs similar- 
ity df course requirements and content are indicative there is not 
among the 35 la ml-grant institutions reporting a general home eco- - 
nomias curriculum that ('an be understood as meaning even approxi- 
mately the -same thing in all the institutions, 'fhe confusion of 
objectives already rioted, the lack of agreement in regard to relative 
\ division between requirements ai\d electives, and the failure to reach 
\eommon understanding in regard to contei\t of the general home 
economics curriculum are. of course, interdependent factors. 

The public expects and, in view ot^he fact that the great majority 
of Women become homemakers, demmuls tlqit home economics reach 
^degree of 'agreement in regard to what should constitute the 
education bf women through the medium and bv virtue of 
eat that women have in the distinctly home economics 

subjects 

Ti*e' Vf/whnqjinduato student who does not expect to enter a profe*^ 
sionat or yechriycal field is the primary concern of those who .would 
construct A general home economics curriculum on the- college level. 
This curriculum should be definitely directed tp this end. The pur- 
pose is Jdrge and ija attainment will constitute an outstanding contri- 
butitur. to iWnericah 'higher education. Otlier purposes may well be 
set aside or delayed certainty* compromise with the objective here 
indinitvd>in order to provide training, in specialized fields and em- 
ployments will mean mediocre accomplishment in all areas. 

4 ' ■’> . * 

Home Economics Teacher-Training Curricula 

Consideration of the educatiqn coufria^.. in the homi economics 
fteacher-t raining Curriculum belongs properly'>ilh the section of the 
l^nd-grunt collegi* survey that deals with professional education of. 
teachers. The detailed treatment will lie found ih that section. But 
- itfds desirable to include brief consideration of this inqiortant cui rivii- 
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lum in its entirety at this point in order that its objectives as defined 
4>y the home economics units, its division into required and elective 
elements, and the content of subject matter>assigned to it may be ex* 1 
amined in relation to these three factors in other curricular proprams. 

Objectives of home economic* teacher-training euvr'uniJa . — The oc- 
cupational objective of a teaeher*t raining curriculum appears so 
obvious that it may fairly be expected that the M5 institutions that 
list specific teacher-training curricula would assign but one lyajor 
objective, preparation of teachers, to* this curriculum. Thirty-four 
do assign this objective but 12 also assign to this professional ami 
occupational curriculum the function of preparing homemakers, 7 
add that it is intended to provide general cuitufe and 4 indicate exten- 
sion work Its an objective, lliis is almost as confused as the align- 
ment of objectives to general home economics. Of course, teachers 
require general culture, and many <*f them ultimately become home- 
makers. and extension work is a teaching employment that has as 
yet not developed udequate training in its techniques and objectives 
as differentiated from those of high-school teaching. Nevertheless 
it arouses considertible question concerning the degree of design for 
the s|>eeifie purpose of teacher preparation w hen a grouping of mate- 
rial is expected to accomplish such varied objectives. 

lie f/ an rad and elected hours. — Division of time among home eco- 
nomics required subjects, the sciences and humanities, and elective- 
is shown by Table 20 as reported by 13 institutions. 

Much the same variation between the proportions of requirements 
and electives is shown in this curriculum as in that of general home 
economics, although the list of institutions is not the same throughout 

Tabus ‘JO . — Home economic* education cunirnln in J.l lan<J-</nmt inatitution* 


Number of semester hours— 


Institution 

• » 

; Required 
! for first 
j degree 

I Strictly 
|homo eco- 
nomics 

subjects 

r 

Per 
; cent 

1 

i 

Sciences 
and hu- 1 
( inanities | 

Per 

cent 

Elec- 

tives 

Per 

cent 

1 

2 

J ~ 

4 

s * 1 

1 

7 

ft 

Alftbaum Polytechnic Institute 
Uni verity of Arizona. . . 

University of Hawi^il 

University of Illinois . . 

Kansas State Agricultural Unlike 

i "mT 

i $ 

m 

!-• 12S 

47 

35 

29 

43 

37 

32 

28 

23 

33 
29 

w i 

' '20 
Ml 

fWI j 

4f. . 

49 

14 

53 

ft) 

31 

28 

83 

17 

an 

22 

23 

n 

14 

21 

University af Maine 

Michigan §tnte College. 

University of Minnesota. . .. 

University of Missouri 

University of Nevada 

140 

\:u 

m 

122 

128 

» 

4-S 

4H 

34 

42 

» 32 
35 
39 1 
» 

' .V ’ 

i 70 

70 ! 

•A3 

54 

48 

38 

59 

is 

liH 

28 

18 

5 

14 
17 
23 

15 

Ohio State University 

University of Vermont 

University of Wisconsin 

125H 

140 
124 | 

23H 

:i3 

18 

23 

29 

V2 i 

" I 

62 

05 

35.5 

24** 
15 
* 44 

30 I 
13 

315 1 


1 Include 10 cr&liis in genml home oodnouiks subjects which ore required. 
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Among the institutions reporting on this particular phase in 
teacher-training curricula, four institutions allow no free electives 
during the first two years: two institutions allow none during the 
first three years. Table 21 shows the number of institutions allowing 
certain semester hours of free elective years. 7 

Among 2:1 institutions reporting on group electives allowed in 
teacher-tuaining curricula, IT show a larger number of hours in 
groupings of-non-home economics subjects. Among these, six institu- 
tions report all electives in non-home economics subjects. Among the 
six other institutions, two report a larger number of hours of home 
economics subjects in groupings of electives. One divides the hours 
equally between home economics and non-home economics; 3 give 
total number of hours, but do not specify from which group they may 
he chosen. 


Tabi.k -1. — AVer elective* in teacher-training curriculum in land-grant - 

instil ul ion* 

% 


I 


' Year 

! 


Nunibfr semester hours allowed— 


Numl>er 
of insti- i 
Unions ' 

1 

0 

1 to 5 

5 to 10 

10 to 15 

1 

15 to 20 

! ! 

1 MtoZS 

Maximum 
! number by 
any one in- 
stitution 

1 1 

1 2 

i. 

> 

i * 

6 

1 

| • 

7 

8 

t 

1 

Kind 1 

1 

1M 


1 0 

i 

3 

i 

1 

0 : 

! 7 ! 

1 10 

Second 1 

22 


11 

» 

0 

0 | 

0 

>8 

Third 

22 

3 

6 

1 

5 

1 1 

0 

’ 15 

Fourth. 

% 

24 

3 

3 

6 


! *1 

1 , 

>20 

* 


1 Ohio State University 
} Michigan StaCb College. 

> South Dakota Agricultural College. 


§ 

Content of teacher-training curricula. — Curricula designed to pre- 
pare students to^>e touchers of home economics show' a material 
difference from those in general home economics in only one signi- 
ficant respe ct— j :he number of hours of education required when the 
two curricul^re compared institution bv institution. In other par- 
ticulars they are similar in respect to the fields of subject matter in 
which requirements are made, the nmnl>er of hours required, and 
tluur arrangement or sequence in years. 

Among the 27 institutions offering both general home economics 
nnd /eaehcr-trnining curricula, four institutions include more chem- 
istry for teachers than for students in general home economics. Tho 
additional courses required are usually physiological 'chemistry. 
Three institutions increase slightly the requirements in physiology; 
five increase to some extent the number of hours of applied art 
for teachers; one increases the economics requirement; three require 
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slightly more English for teachers than is, required in the general 
home economics curriculum. _ Requirements in psychology are very 
similar,- although one institution increases the hours required from 
six in general home economics to eight in teacher training; and an- 
other that has no psychology' requirement in the general home eco- 
nomics curriculum requires six hours in teacher training, four in 
general psychology, and two in child psychology. Requirements in 
economics are -practically identical as are those in English and other 
. languages. 

It was noted that certain of the institutions set up education re- 
quirements in their general home eponomics curricula. In 18 institu- 
tions making no such requirements in the geheral home economics 
curricula the frequency and range of requirements in the teacher- 
^ training curriculum are shown by the following: One institution 
requires lO^ne, 12; one, 13; five, 15; one, 1G; three, ,18; one. 18%; 
one, from 18 to 20; two, 20; one, 21 ; and one, 22. Close correlation 
exists between the number of hours of education required in these 
curricula and the State minimum requirements for teacher certi- 
fication. 

Two institutions that require education in the general home eco- 
nomics curriculum raise this requirement in the teacher-training cur- 
ricOlura, one from 12 to 29 hours and the other from 3 to 18. 

Among 33 institutions thut. reported in detail concerning their 
teacher-training curricula, 24 require couVses in principles of edu- 
cation, usually coming in the third year of work, the hours ranging ' 
from two to five, most institutions requiring three. Thirty-two re- 
quire observation and student teaching as well as studies of sj>ocial 
methods in home economic In most cases these requirements are 
. made in the fourth year. One requires eight hours of observation 
and studedt teaching in the junior year with two and two-thirds 
hours of special methods in the same year, while another, with a 
student-teaching requirement also in the junior year, requires but 
two hours then and an additional four hours in the senior year. 
One othfcr institution requires student teaching (3 hours) in the 
junior year. But 25 institutions among the 33 require educational 
psychology, the hours ranging from tw r o to five and occurring most 
often in the third year. Fifteen institutions require courses in 
secondary education methods. Nine institutions require courses in 
vocational education. Among those reporting the number of hours 
required, the rang! is between one and one-third and five. 

Seven institutions offer teacher-training curricula, but no “gen- 
eral home economics.” The significant difference between the 
teacher-training curricula developed by these institutions and other 
curricula offered is again in the matter of number of hours of edu- 
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cation required. These are for the most part similar both in course 
content and in number of hours to the curricula offered by the 27 
institutions having both general home economics and teacher-train- 
ing curricula. Slight differences between the hours of specific home 
’ economics subjects required by these institutions and others are noted 
in the field of ft>ods and nutrition and housing in which less nutri- 
tion and more housing are required for teachers than for students 
preparing for other lines of work. Eight institutions offer no specific 
curricula for teacher training. 

It is apparent that few institutions make material difference in 
subject, matter between their general homes economics and teacher- 
training curricula except in the education requirements. In some 
instances the time for this specialization is secured rather more 
largely at the expense of the specific home economics subjects, but 
normally the amount is taken somewhat equally from home eco- 
nomies and scientific and humanistic subjects and from electives. 

Foods and Nutrition Curricula 


Twenty institutions state that they offer curricula in foods and 
nutrition. Inasmuch as this subject plays so large a part in general 
home economics curricula and the courses appropriate to the foods 
and nutrition classification range from general cooking work to 
highly specialized dietetics courses, the objectives of these curricula 
can not be inferred from their title. The statements of the objectives 
assigned to this curriculum by the institutions serve to clarify un- 
derstanding in only the slightest degree. 

Preparation for teaching is listed as an objective ten times; 
home making, eight; research, seven; general culture, five; busi- 
ness, five; social science, three; extension, three; and preparation 
of hospital dietitians is given as the objtctive in one instance. This 
does not seem reasonable. Inasmuch as all the institutions that 
offer this curriculum in foods and nutrition also offer curricula in - 
general home economics, winch obviously should be designed for 
home making and therefore for general culture also, and since 
practically all also offer teacher-training curriculn, it is puzzling 
to discover teacher training, home making, *and general culture 
described as the objectives of a parallel curriculum. Does a foods 
and nutrition curriculum exist in fact in tJiese cases? Have these 
institutions a foods and nutrition curriculum with its own ob- 
jectives? Are curricula and subject-matter majors or their 
equivalent confused? These questions can not be answered exactly, 
but the lack of meaning of the curricular label in this instance * 
is apparent. Business, extension, and research are conceivable 
objectives to certain types of foods and nutrition work, but the 
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statements are vague since biuyness is of so many kinds, resea veil 
specialized in so many directions, and extension usually not dif- 
ferentiated along lines of food and feeding. 

Examination of the content of these so-called foods and nutrition 
curricula aids in dist mguishing distinctive purposes in the, case of 
only a few institutions. The facts .summarized by Table 22 merely 
serve to emphasize the lack of correlation between specific func- 
tions and multiplication of claims to curricular development. 

If these curricula Had as objectives the specific preparation of 
research workers in food and nutritional areas, of consulting nutri- 
tionists, or hospital diftitians or of public-health workers, the fact 
should be indicated clearly by emphasis upon chemistry requirements 
since all these employments obviously demand concentrated train- 
ing in this subject. , This is not the situation, however. While all 
require general cherhjI^yrTmU^ organic G quantitative, 

and 4 qualitative. the other hand, four Require household 
chemistry which was clearly developed to adrffft ' pfire chemistry to 
the less precise and systematic needs of sjjrftents of home economics 
without professional or technical purjx5ses. Only 12 of the 20 re- 
quire physiological chemistry. 
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Table 22. — Foods and nutrition curricula in 20 land-grant institutions 
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It is apparent that these curricula are not generally designed for 
the accomplishment of the highly technical occupations that depend 
upon chemical training although it is evident that upon the basis 
of this .test several of the institutions have thoroughly adequate 
chemical requirements in this curriculum. The advisability, how- 
ever, in these cast's of calling it a foods and nutrition curriculum 
may well he questioned. 

It would be expected, whatever the objectives or the reasonable 
grounds for setting up a foods and nutrition curriculum, that such 
curricula would contain a larger proportion of courses so classified 
than is the case in other curricula. However, there are 7 of the 20 ^ 
curricula that require 15 or fewer hours in this field which certainly 
does not differentiate this curriculum from the general home eco- 
nomics one. Less than 15 hours does not represent a very high de- 
gree of specialization. However, certain of the institutions that in 
other respects have constructed this curriculum for the accomplish- 
ment of highly technical occupational objectives show decided en\- 
phasi.s upon foods and nutrition and related natural science. Thus 
one institution requires SO’/fi hours of foods and nutrition work and 
47V& hours of science, making a total equal to three-fifths of the grad- 
uation requirements. With a few exceptions of this kind these cur- 
ricula do not stress natural science beym^d the general requirements 
in any course leading to a B. S. degree. 

Such examination of the facts as those indicated lead inevitably to 
the conclusions, first, that when definite technical objectives are 
ascribed to foods and nutrition curricula, other names would he more 
appropriate; and second, that the term foods and nutrition curricu- 
lum has no common meaning or significance among the institutions 
that list such a curriculum. 


Textiles and Clothing Currici 

The 17 institutions that offer a curriculu m Jn/ textiles and cloth- 
ing show the same confusion and definition of objec- 

tives that was apparent in the foods aim^BKlion curriculum and 
probably for much the same fundamental cause, confusion of sub- 
ject matter with purposes. The objective isTitated as that of teach- 
ing nine times, home making eight times, business extension, general 
culture, and research nine times each. One institution .states that 
social service is the objective. 

In this field as in that of foods and nutrition some institutions 
have developed curricula with very well-defined objectives that 
might well be given more exact descriptive names, as is done in the 
case of one institution’s curriculum in research in textiles and cloth- 
ing, which has for its objective the training for research in this field. 
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Examination of the content of this Curriculum as shown by course 
requirements with the hours listed by Tabic 2* makes clear that in 
only a relatively few instances have institutions adapted offerings to 
objectives that are distinct from those of general home economics or 
from the foods and nutrition curricula. - 
Of special significance is the notable reduction in the number of 
hours of natural science as compared with foods and* nutrition, 
although in three instances the chemistry requirement is heavier than 
the requirement in strictly clothing and textiles subjects. Lack of 
common understanding of the purposes of this curriculum is revealed 
also by the wide range of hoyrs in applied art, extending from 8 
to 22. The higher ranges in these subjects are entirely appropriate 
to curricula which have for their objectives preparation for research 
in textile chemistry or costume designing. If these are the objectives 
of the curricula, it woiild probably be advisable to indicate the fact 
in the title of the curriculum. On the other hand, these hMgher 
requirements in both chemistry and textile subjects are entirely 
inappropriate to the objectives of home making and general culture 
which are each named nine times as objectives of the work by insti- 
tutions offering this currioulum, 

111400° — 30 — vol 1 «2 
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Table 23 . — Textiles and clothing curricula in 17 land-grant institutions 
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The lower ranges of requirements in these curricula in textiles and 
clothing are appropriate to a general home economics curriculum and 
it would seem advisable for -institutions that have not the facilities 
for highly specialized and technical work in the field of textiles and 
clothing to confine their offerings frankly to the general home eco- 
nomics curriculum. The institutions that, have best developed 
specialized curricula indicate the fact by omitting or miuiiiuizing 
work that is clearly more appropriate to the general home economics 
curriculum. Thus five make no requirements in family life or child 
development although three of the same institutions prescribe work 
in home management, apparently as serving more general basic pur- 
poses.appropriate to the specialization chosen. 

, Extension Teaching 

Eleven institutions provided data with reference to extension 
teaching curricula. All very properly give the definite vocational 
objective of extension teaching as the purpose of the curriculum. 
But homemaking is also named as an objective five times, general 
culture twice, social science and business once each. 

Examination of the content of this curriculum as shown in Table 24 
for the 11 institutions make it evident that the objectives stated in ad- 
dition to the basic one of extension teaching might be served just as 
well as extension preparation by the selection and arrangement of sub- 
jects given by a number of the institutions. For instance, only five of 
these curricula show any required courses in extension methods. This 
inspiteof the facts that the physical situation in which extension* teach- 
ing takes place is very different from that of the formal schoolroom, 
the extension teacher has problems of administration which the class- * 
room teacher does not have, and the approach or “set’' required 
for teaching in the informal situations wherein adult learning takes 
place are so different as to demand* some orientation either in 
the form of courses, of better, in the combination of" required courses 
in extension methods and field work. 
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The extension teaclier of home economics is primarily engaged 

in acquainting the homemakers of the State with information Which * 

will assist tliem in the adoption of approved practices in all the lines, 

of work connected with family and home relationship#. She must 

he acquainted, therefore, with the fundamental knowledges in foods, | 

clothing, housing, home management, and family life, and moreover, 

she must be skilled in methods, both administrative and teaching, 

. whiyli will make these knowledges available and useful in the extension 

teaching situation. 

. . ^ 

Foods and nutrition, here, as in the other home economics curricula 
receive the major attention in most institutions. But familv rela- 
tionships and home management are just as important for the 
extension worker. They are given relatively little attention by several 
of the extension curricula. Indeed the range in number of semester 
hours in all fields of home economics subject matter is sufficient 
demonstration that therejs little agreement upon what is necessary 
to provide the technical home economics material demanded by an 
extension curriculum ami that some institutions are offering so-called 
extension curricula that are well devised to excite the prevalent 
doubtful ftttitude that extension leaders take in regard to their effec- 
tiveness as actual preparation for extension work. 

• The extension teacher to he successful must be equipped not only 
with subject matter in the field of home economics, but with consider- 
able knowledge of psychology, sociology, and economics. The 
number of hours of these subjects required of those preparing for 
extension teaching varies from 6 to 20. Six of the 11 institutions 
offering extension curricula require between 11 and 15 hours in these 
- subjects. Two require less and 3 a greater number. 

Since writing and public speaking are two mtthods^of teaching 
very largely used by persons in the extension field, preparation for 
them should be emphasised considerably in the extension curricula, 
^wide range in. emphasis in English requirements is shown aipong 1 
the institutions. Two institutions require but 6 hours; six of the 
eleven require between 10 and 12 hours; one, 14; hnd two, 16. 

The range in the'total number of semester hours of natural science * 
from/T4 to 43 is significant. Likewise, the range in the total number 
of semester hours of agricultural courses required. Many extension 
teachers need considerable knowledge of dairying, horticulture, and 
poultry. Therefore, this difference of emphusis in this fiyld is one 
I seriously to be considered.' , 

Curricula in Institutional Management , 

4 

Data concerning the institutional management curricula Of 14 land- 
grant colleges and universities were furnished. Clearly, whatever 

s* 
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954 land-grant collko?.8 and universities ' 

the variety of institutions for wjiich managers may be 




ranging from tea rooms and cafeterias to college housing and insane \ 
asylums, the objective here intended must be vocational. The state- \ 
hient of objectives made by 12 institutions which indicates this fact i 
is -usually expressed as preparation for business and thus jpakes the \ 
situation even more vague than the title, since business covers a wider i 
area of occupations than institutional management. But m addition j 
objectives are again stated in terms of hbmemaking, teachjn^, general ' 
culture, extension, tpid social service from one to five times. Further, , 
seven state that the ^objective is hospital dietetic work, a purpose that 
•seems somewhat. more highly scientific than those associated with 
institutional management and business. 

ftTlie courses included in curricula called institutional management 
curricula are indicated bv Table 25. 
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Extende^gpontment upon the facts given by the table seems un- 
necessary, it would be in effect little different from comment on 
curricula already discussed. However, attention must be called to 
certain especially significant facts. There is a notable absence of 
courses in mathematics or business administration which would 
acquaint those preparing to follow the occupation of managing any 
institution with business methods, accounting, and similar funda- 
* mentals. The fact that four include courses in the economics of 
food and clothing seems an inadequate'' provision for curricula de- 
signed to prepare persons for the complicated business duties and» 
relationships involved even in the management of a roadside tea 
room. It is, on the other hand, worthy of note that nine of these 
curricula require special courses in institutional housing currying 
credit of from two to seven and one-third semester hours. 

Miscellaneous Curricula 

Three curricula offered by a limited number of institutions may for 
the purposes of this survey be grouped together, the applied art 
curriculum, the home management curriculum, and the curriculum 
in family life, child care, and development. Careful studies of 
objectives stated and of the content of these curricula make it evi- 
dent that they represent no significant or specific contribution to 
the problem of adaptation of subject-matter material to attainment 
of specific and important objectives. They appear to represent still 
further the tendency evident from the examination of curricula • 
already discussed to multiply the number and names of curricula 
without corresponding differentiation of content or purpose. 

•In addition to the curricula" already treated several are being 
offered that display a better and more exact understanding of the 
functions of curriculum making and the relationships of curricula 
to objectives of the occupational type. 

The hotel management curriculum offered by Cornell University 
dispJLays careful attention to planning contPht for th<( attainment of 
. a specific objective. As an example of the results of the process 
which 1 is one that should be followed whenever a special curriculum 
in any vocation is set. up some of the facts in regard to this hotel 
management curriculum are given. . # 

Of those preparing to become hotel managers, 25 hours of natural 
science are required. Among these, "2 hours of general bacteriology; 

C of biology; 6 of general physick ; 3 of general physiology; and 3* 
"hours of animal husbandry are required. In addition to the hours 
in natural science are 10 hours of principles of economics; 9 hours 
of agricultural economics; and 4 hours of psychology. The hotel 
manager must in addition to these pursue studies of mechanical draw- 
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ing and interior decoration, as preparation select furnishing and 
textiles in harmony with the architecture peculiar to hotels. Twelve 
hours of foods and nutrition ore. required including courses in mar- 
keting and large quantity cooking; counter supply for institutional 
management ; food selection and 77 hours in preparation and service 
of foods. Thirteen hours of institution management including study 
of institutional equrouient and construction problems arising in con- 
nection with institutions; 14 hours of accounting and financing ore 
required. , 

As an example of a vocational curriculum of the scientific rath ef 
than the business type, which has developed relatively close adapta- 
tion of content to the attainment of a specific desired outcome is the 
hospital dietetics curriculum offered by the universities of Missouri 
and Minnesota and Cornell University. Table 26 summarizes briefly 
some of the major distributions of content material in this curriculum 
in terms of sejnester hours. 

Additional examples might be given of isolated cases in which 
curriculum construction has been determined by formulation of at- 
tainable objectives and content material selected for such definite 
purposes. Such examples might be discovered in individual in- 
stances among several of the curricular groups already discussed and 
also among other specialized curricula that the limitations of space, 
make it inadvisable to mention. 

Table* -0. — Hospital dietetics curricula . in three land-want institutions 


Subject 



1 


Natural science 

Applied art .. 

Physical education 

Social and political science 

English 

4 Education.. 

Foods and nutrition 

Clothing and textiles 

Housing 

Homo management 

Family life 


f Six hours applied art undefhjme economics. 


Number of semester hours required 
by- 


Cornell 

University 

University 

of 

Minnesota 

University 

of 

Missouri 

t 

t 

4 

'40 

* 41 H 

3A 

3 

HH 

0) 

4 

0 

0 

5 

2 

13 

6 

10 

1C 

0 

4 

10 

17 

30 

25 

6 

7ft 

0 

2 

3H 

2 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

3 


It is not the purpose of this survey to submit models or lay down, 
standards in the case of specific curricula. The purpose is to exam- 
ine trfrd report on the general situation with respect to home eco- 
nomics curricula in the United States s \ith reference to the educa- 
tional principles and policies that prevail in the higher educational 
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world and to suggest procedures and policies looking to the further 
development of the functions of college home economics in harmony 
with the future evolution of educational /ife in the United States. 
These purposes are no doubt obscured for the general reader and 
perhaps to a decree for the home economics specialists also, by the 
details that have been presented. It is advisable, therefore, to sum- * 
marize certain tendencies and conditions revealed by the preceding 
discussion and to relate these conditions and. tendencies to other 
aspects of home economics education and tX trends in general higher 
educational development. 

— L 

The Curricular Situation 

This most obvious superficial situation revealed by study of home 
economics courses and curricula is confusion of objectives, confu- 
sion of means adapted to the attainment of objectives, and confu- 
sion of lines of demarcation between subject-matter fields. Never- 
theless, judgment of home economics solely upon the basis of these 
contradictions and obscurities would miss entirely the elements in 
home economics that give it such unmistakable vitality. These 
elements are essentially those that have always caused the great 
advances and the great disturbances in the world, unwavering faith 
in what has not been demonstrated and stubborn conviction that 
this faith can and ultimately will be justified by jjt* works. His- « 
torically and currently the distinctive -faith and function od home 
economics rnusl be defined in terms of sex. Home economics is the 
^.educational expression of n chanping social world in which women 
seek to define in now terms their relationships to all the factors of 
living. It is not concerned especially with what lias come to be 
connoted by “women’s rights."’ Although removal of artificial dis- 
abilities that stand in the wav of women receives whole-hearted 
support it is noteworthy that home economics has never been ch'tff' r '-. 
acterized by “militant ” f/minism. It is above all concerned witliA 
discovering and utilizingVhe moans by which the capacities of 
women may be fully developed and through which their abilities 
may find free, expression. Home economics shares the common con- 
fidence that this like all other important problems is one of education. , 

Only by such an interpretation as this is it possible to explain 
the vigorous and aggressive- position of home economics iiy education 
in the United States. The offerings of home economics in the land- 
grant colleges and universities afford evidence of the 'substantial 
validity of such an interpretation and are in turn clarified by it. 
These abstract generalizations may lie made conei'ete and specific; 
they are derived fjjojri a thousand facts and provide the pattern 
that gives the factif meaning. \ ( 
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Three threads run through the entire mass of data concerning 
the courses and curricula that constitute home economics offerings. 
They appear again and again in the statements of objectives. First 
is the constant concern with the education of women as members 
of the family social unit, second is interest in women as earners, 
and third is the pursuit of new and more exact knowledge that 
will contribute to both these aspects of women’s functions, f These 
things are clear; upon them there is agreement. It is only when 
practical expression of these purj)oses is attempted that the inpres- 
sion is created that home economics is bewildered by the /wealth 
^of possibilities, by the necessity of selecting from the multitudinous 
materials available those l»est suited for its purposes, by the variety 
of demands, and by the chasms of ignorance that must be bridged. 
Shall the interests through which it is believed that impetus may he 
given to wonfen’s development be defined and presented in terms of^ 
science, of economics, of the material, of the level and. sociological, 
or in some other terms? 

Women’s interests provide a starting point for all these fonns of Z 
educational attacks, all provide a wealth of material. that has been 
developed and organized for other purposes but that may be adapted ! 
to the uses of home economics, ^his confusion is reflected in the 
striking lack of agreement in regard to emphasis upon the various 
• subjects that compose any one of the curricula that is offered in a 
number of institutions and is especially evident in the curriculum 
designed for general home economics education. 

If home economics continued to define its objectives in terms of 
skills or knowledge this condition would be more serious than it is, 
for in* that case the best choice of content and method would be 
relatively limited to vocational purposes that can be rather easily 
ana lyzed. But despite the fact that there is doubtless much surviving 
adherence to these interpretations of educational purpose, home 
economics leaders aare expressing with increasing clarity the more 
fundamental objective of creating what may be called educated » 
-attitudes, educated viewpoints, and educated methods of dealing 
with all problems by which the individual may be confronted. 
The educated attitude is interpreted as one of intellectual rather 
titan emotional reaction. The educated viewpoint is one of tolerance 
and of wide interest in all the activities of the world. The educated 
method is that of reasoned and logical treatment of facts. These 
purposes are the basic ones of general home .economics. To attain 
them requires a synthesis of the viewpoints, represented by the 
scientist, the economist, the sociologist, and the humanist — a synthesis 
that utilizes subject matt^jderived from the special interests and 
function of woin(% nfTnembers of the family unit. The purpose itL 
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not that of a profession — the profession of homemaking, motherhood, 
or being a woman — for it contemplates the activities, duties, and 
functions of women in quite another realm of values than that of 
professional occupation. 

.The objectives of general home economics may be stated in much 
the same terms as those of the college of arts and sciences but its 
field and its subject matter are much more exactly and clearly 
limited. The college of arts and .sciences has assumed that there is 
a body* of knowledge that may be so treated ns to create in anyone 
the initial interest and experience, the attitudes and habits of action 
tlmt characterize the educated or intellectual classes. General home 
economics retains the basic purposes of liberal education but takes 
its departure from interests already strongly developed among women 
and seeks to select and relate subject matter from these fields in such 
fashion ns to release and to develop the abilities of women in direc- 
tions that will lead them to educated viewpoints and methods of 
dealing with life as women find it. 

With this objective the confusion of subject matter now found in 
general home economics curricula may be explained and, in so far 
as confusion represents experimentation, directed to tig? discovery 
of the best selection of subject matter for this purpose. However, 
the present condition does not in fact arise simply from causes of 
this kind. In part it is due to acceptance of the educational emphasis 
developed by special subject-matter fields in the legitimate pursuit 
of their own proper places in the «un, in part to traditions of the 
4-vear college course, and in part to failure to distinguish clearly 
between the general h«me economics objective and objectives of 
vocational or research character. 

The emphasis upon chemistry without corresponding integration 
with the initial interests of women or with other elements of the 
general home economics curriculum which developed with the in- 
creasing importance of chemistry in industry is now giving way i 
. somewhat to emphasis upon economic and social subjects that de- 
veloped effectively, so far as the land-grant colleges are concerned, 
with discussion of agricultural marketing, farm relief, and other 
elements of rural welfare not immediately phases of agricultural 
production. General home economics may very properly, of course, 
utilHW these aspects of learning, but it should be with conscious and 
specific reference to its own objectives rather than as a reflection 
of tendencies in industrial or agricultural education. 

The tradition of the 4-year college course represents the back- 
ground and environments in which the college curriculum in general 
home economics has developed. The hold of this tradition is now 
becoming weaker but will persist and perhaps should persist in 
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many college organizations and curricular plans. The problem of 
the general home economics curriculum becomes one, therefore, of 
determining which of four general policies it shall follow. Shall it 
adhere to the principle of the 4-year arts and science course in 
which interest is aroused by inserting courses of specific home eco- 
nomics character throughout the entire period? Shall it attempt 
* to develop what may be called an isolated college of general home 
economics in which the basic core about and through which the 
abstract sciences and. humanities are made to function upon the 
consciousness of its students in T^fne interest? Or shall it accept 
the principle that home economics shall during the first two years 
complete the general education of its students by utilizing home eco- 
nomics subject matter to vitalize the elements of education that in 
their abstract form appeal less to women and to follow this general 
training by other special^ed 2-year curricula looking to occupational 
or research preparation? Or shall it abandon any special emphasis 
upon home economics during the first two years, and depending upon 
a type of general education designed to prepare during this period 
for almost any kind of specialization, undertake to set up distinct 
2-year general, vocational, aticlTesearch curricula in home economics 
upon the basis of' these two years of general education. All these 
tendencies are evident in current educational development. Probably 
all will persist and he embodied more or less permanently in dif- 
ferent types of institutions in spite of the present strength of the 
tendency to emphasize the advantages of two years of general 
junior college education upon which specialization muy be based. 
The survey does not recommend any single one of these plans to 
general home economics for adoption by all institutions. It does 
earnestly recommend that? in harmony with the policy of the insti- 
tution of which it is a part each home economies unit definitely 
, select one of these four choices and reexamine its curricula, especially 
its general home economies curriculum, in accordance with the gen- 
eral theory and policy adopted. At present this has not been done. 
Much of the confusion in the present construction of home economics 
curricula arises from attempts by single home economics units lo 
adhere simultaneously to two or more very different and divergent 
plans. 

Confusion of general home economics objectives with vocational 
and research purposes that is evident in the statement of objectives 
and content of home economics curricula arises in part from' at- 
tempted adherence to two or more of the theories of educational 
organization just presented. .In part this confusion is due to the 
inadequate educational training and experience of home economics 
personnel which results apparently in inability to relate specific 
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deman<ls for home economies education to appropriate subject-matter 
combinations. 

However the situation is not due entirely to either of these 
causes, an important factor lias been institutional and socikl 
insistence that diverse objectives he served without providing 
personnel -and facilities which would make possible articulation 
of subject matter consistent with the purposes intended. Home 
economics like other elements of higher education has had to* meet 
pressures of this kind by expedient's- that the personnel could not 
sanction u|ion professional or educational , grounds. This is a 
problem for institutional as well as for ho^ne economics admin- 
istrators. Both should attempt to limit offerings to areas that the 
institution is prepared to handle effectively rather than to comply 
with all the diverse demands that may be made or to attain by means 
of paper arrangements! the variety* and scope of curricula of larger 
and better financed institutions. The general home economics 
curriculum that contemplated a general college education specifically 
designed for woman is the basic function and service of home 
economics education.' This implies, liowevor, no belittling of more 
specific vocational functions which should be served through their 
own curricula. The need for vocational specialization in the fields 
in which women find employment is; highly desirable. Demands 
for cafeteria managers, teachers, dietitians, editors, saleswomen, 

1 buy ei s in specialized lines and so through the whole series of 
modern remunerative employments have to be considered from the 
standpoint of college home economics functions. 

from the strictly vocational standpoint many of these occupations 
do not require four years of college training in the specialty that is 
applicable. Many of the w^men who look forward to life employment' 
in certain vocations may* not profitably devote two years of junior 
college to general education as foundation for specialization. In these 
cases which can he determined only by careful personnel judgment of 
the student and by careful analysis of the contemplated occupation, 
the vocational preparation may well be given upon the lower division 
or junior college level.- Curricula should be devised for this purpose. 
The student who sj>ends two years in general preparation as a basis 
for more exacting specialized vocational preparation should, in the 
event that she changes her mind or fails to display the requisite abil- 
ity for such specialization, be permitted and encouraged to attempt 
one of the junior college vocational curriculu. On the other hand 
several of the vocational curricula now dispersed through four years 
may well be concentrated into two years of senior college or upper 
division work based upon two years of general junior coliege training 
General junior college training may or may not be through a 2*year 
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general home economics curriculum! It scorns advisable, however, 
wherever institutional organization and policy permit that this be 
the plan adopted. 

With the present high standards of high-school education it’ is 
probable that two years of general home economics instruction upon 
the junior college level will provide as high a standard of general 
education as is advisable and should be followed by specialized upper- 
division curricula. However, it is not improbable that the social 
judgment of the desirability of “going to college ” will and should 
preserve indefinitely in some institut ions the 4-year home economics 
curriculum with objectives that are strictly those of general education. 

General home economics curricula and curricula designed to pre- 
pare for home economics vocations should be distinguished from 
those that contemplate preparation for research. The research func- 
tion is one of scholarly preoccupation] distinctly different from the 
general purposes of liberal education ami although research may 
lead to remunerative employment the main characteristic is learning, 
not earning. Because of the influence of developments in other fields 
as well as because of a very real connection with areas of primary 
concern to home economics the tendency in home economics discussion 
has been to emphasize scientific research. However, research in tho 
sociological and economic aspects of women's interests and especially 
in the problems of women's education, should have as much earnest 
attention as research in the physical sciences. Perhaps more em- 
phasis should be given, since the convent ionifl investigations in the 
field of the social sciences is less directly applicable to home eco- 
nomies problems than is the case of research in physical sciences. 

The need for research to clarify and supply material for the home 
economics education of women is clearly recognized in the statements 
of objectives assigned to all 1 the home economics curricula. The 
adaptation of subject matter to meet this need is, however, often 
insufficiently distinguished from the assemblies of courses for the 
purpose of attaining quite different objectives. This is evident from 
an examination of the home economics curricula described for the 
the purposes of the survey. • 

Part of this confusion arises from the persistence of belief in, but 
vague definition of, tire desirability of providing those who are to 
follow scholarly pursuits with a basic general home economics train- 
ing. Perhaps some of the perplexity engendered by the wish for this 
alliance wouhU.disappear if the problem were attacked by utilizing 
a 2-year period of general home economics education as a meuns for 
providing this training and as a means- of selecting the students who 
should «bc guided to an upper-division curriculum looking definitely 
to preparation for research in physical or social sciences. Thus stated 
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it should be distinctly different from the preparation, designed for 
the more highly skilled or technical vocations. The courses chosen 
for this curriculum, would naturally be those which give training in 
the methods of investigation and research procedures appropriate to 
groups of the social of' physical sciences. The purpose of this special- 
ization is clearly not that of undergraduate attainment of expertness 
or productiveness in a specific field of scholarship but is rather tli^t 
of preparation for graduate apprenticeship for scholarly production. 

To recapitulate briefly, home economics curricula should be care- 
fully distinguished ns to objectives and their length adapted to the 
specific purposes they are intended to serve. The general home 
economics' curriculum of two years’ duration may provide a basis 
bpth for a variety of upper level vocational curricula and for curricula 
looking to development of res(*hrch careers in the physical or social 
sciences. Lower division vocational curricula are needed both for 
those who do not et^ntemplate more highly technical employments 
and for those who prove unable to pursue sych/advanced training. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that some institutions should continue to 
** provide more discursive and leisurely 4-year curricula both in general 
and in vocational home economics, • .. 
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Chapter VIII.— Home Economics Teaching 


A national survey of the status of home economies in the land- 
jirant colleges can contribute little to the solution of problems of 
actual classroom teaching. The survey data do, however, furnish" 
some information in regard to emphasis upon the laboratory method 
and in regard to the extent to which individual , instruction, is 
undertaken. 

It is perfectly evident j^at home economics has somewhat enthusi- 
astically accepted the laboratory method as a means of instruction. 
In 12 institutions the number of laboratory and lecture or recitation 
hours are* about equal. In 24 other institutions the proportion of 
laboratory to lecture or discussion hours varies from 3 to I and 4 to 1. 
In one institution among 20 home economics courses taught in 1927- 
28 two hours of lecture, none of discussion, and 73 hours of labora- 
tory work per week are shown. In another among 60 courses are 40 
hours of lectures, 17 of discussion, and 226 laboratory hours per week. 
In still another, no lectures, 18 discussion* hours, and 100 laboratory 
hours occur. 

1 hose facts raise two questions. Are the so-called laboratory hours 
in such subjects as foods and clothing devoted to practice in becoming 
j:ood cooks or expert seamstresses? Are they devoted to work com- 
patible with the real functions of laboratory work, making the stu- 
dents familiar with the techniques and methods of attack through 
which truth is discovered or applied? If the former is the case, the 
laboratory hours are a weakness in home economics instruction and 
not an element of strengt h as is usually assumed. If the latter is the 
ease, it would seem that the proportion of time devoted to the purpose 
)*is entirely too great for the rangp and level. of undergraduate instruc- 
' l*°n. The undoubted values of the laboratory method have in other 
^fields as well as in home economics led to overemphasis upon and 
substitution of routines and insignificant procedures for basic instruc- 
tional values that may.be acquired by this method. The entire 
matter of laboratory metf^pd and its place in teaching needs thorough 
reexamination in home economics as in other fields^ Probably edu- 
cational experimentation designed to determine comparatively the 
results of laboratory work of various kinds and in various amounts 
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.vlionhl l»o applied tn tho. different subjects in which this method j s 
used. Perhaps alsc^some further investigation of the. comparative 
results of laboratory work and demonstration and the limitations of 
both should he undertaken in tho home economies fields. Such 
studies will require careful definition, control, and interpretation. It 
is recommended that the home economics services unite for studies of 
this character. 

The individual conference method of instruction under which the 
student is largely thrown upon his own resources and in which it is 
the function of\the instructor to provide the student with guidance in 
methods of attack and procedure rather than with subject matter, is 
used to a very bruited extent in home economics instruction bv the 
land-grant colleges. This has in the past been the method sup- 
posedly appropriate to graduate work but is increasingly finding it< 
way in undergraduate instruction. Although as has been shown by 
previous pages of this report more than 50 per cent. of thc'under- 
grndunte courses offered in home economics may also la* taken for 
graduate credit, less than 7 per cent of 1.188 courses offered are | 
taught either wholly or in part hv the individual conference method. 

I he method is used at all in the home economies instruction of only 1 
19 of the land-grant colleges reporting. It is not advocated that 'any - 
large proportion ojL the work of undergraduate home economics 
teaching be carried on in this manner, but for students of special 
ability or unusual interests and for the accomplishment of purposes 
that can not he realized through class instruction, the individual con- 
ference method is commended to the consideration of home economics 
teachers and administrators. 


Pradical Experience and Home Economics Training 

Practical experience is not generally regarded as essential to the 
success of professions or occupations in which students of home 
economics are specializing, according to reports receiver] from 27 
institutions. ^Atnong six institutions offering special training in 
applied oi related art, but one requires practical experience of one 
\ summer’s duration. But 8 of the 14 institutions offering special 
^ training for extension workers require practical experience. Among 
these, six give one month ns the lertgth of time required. But 10, 
or onerhalf of the 2.0 institutions otfering special curricula in foods 
and nutrition, include practical experience as a requirement. Twenty 
of the 35 institutions offering special training Sor teachers of home 
economics require practical experience jn the teaching situation as part 
*, of the preparation for this work. Six of the 16 offering special training 
in institutional management make such a requirement and 8 of tire 
16 offering special training in the field of textiles and clothing. 
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Tin* three institutions offering special curricula in dietetics require 
• some practical experience. There is obvious misunderstanding of 
the meaning of “practical experience.’’ Many included what must 
be practice teaching and hospital dietetics practice under this head. 

It does not seem to he considered necessary that this practice be done 
under supervision. Particularly is this true in the fields of applied art, 
jood.s and nutrition, teacher training, and general home economics. 
Under teacher training, hut nine institutions report the practice \vork 
done under supervision; eight that it is. not supervised; three dd not 
report. Two institutions report practice work in foods and nutrition 
done under supervision ; three report no supervision. The practice 
in institutional management and clothing afid textiles, though it is not 
widely required, is generally 'done under supervision. 

Ihc student who is specializing with a view to preparing herself 
to go iit once into highly specialized society, immediately upon 
leaving college, needs not only tools useful in her future practice, 
but practice and guidance in using these tools in particular situations. 
Methods cun he better practiced in the actual situation where the 
stud^ fttr will employ them, than in the nrtificiuljjgtting of a classroom 
or a school laboratory. The establishment of home management 
houses has been a step in this direction for home management and 
general home economics. At lest, it is somewhat artificial. It is 
highly desirable that home economics departments establish relation- 
ships with homemakers, commercial concerns, and other persons and 
agencies in order to work out a cooperative program wliichi will 
include a broader opport unity for student practice under the guidance 
or supervision of persons capable of giving wise direction. This 
recommendation is not to be regarded from the standpoint of appren- 
ticeship, but rather from 'the one of a mutual interchange of tools 
and methods. By practice in the real situation, the student gains 
much more than mechanical skills. By cooperation and association 
with outstandingly successful persons the student may not only 
lenrn techniques of mjfnjigeinent, but, more than that, he has an 
. .opportunity to observe a philosophy. 
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Chapter IX.— Students 




Home economies organizations in the institutions, home economics 
staffs,’ buildings, and offerings have no virtue of their t^vn. Their 
purpose and value consist solely in their use in the education of 
students. It is possible, or has been attempted in preceding pages 
of this report, to discuss the suitability and standards of these instru- 
ments of instruction in a fashion more or less detached from the 
students themselves, but the ultimate measure of {heir usefulness 
is the human product. To attempt to determine the effect upon a 
national scale of home economics in terms of student measurement 
yjis impossible but some indication of the values of home economics 
instruction is afforded by the degree io whMi it. attracts students 
(enrollments) by the character of the sjJ^idenL body, by the number 
of degrees earned, and by the life occupations that graduates find. 

his section upon home economics students is devoted to these mat- 
ters and to corollary considerations that arise from them. 

Enrollments ' 

It is n common assumption that the enrollment of women in land- 
grant institutions is largely^enrollment of women majoring in home 
economics. That this is not the case in the 26 institutions for which 
comparable figures were available over a period of years,- is shown 
by the graph on tfie opposite page. 

It will be noted that in this group of 20 institutions the percentage 
of home economics majors to the total enrollment of women has 
declined from 22 per cent in 1020-21 to IT per cent in 1927-28. It 
will also be noted that while the percentage rate of increase of the 
total number of undergraduate women hus tended to decline during 
the years 1920-21 to 1927-28, the rate of growth in the number of 
home economics majors has declined even more rapidly. 

It is perhaps significant that certain institutions show a very much 
higher percentage of home economics majors to the total enrollment 
of women in these institutions than is the case for the 26 institutions 
included in the graph. In Connecticut Agricultural College 89 per 
cent of the women enrolled are majoring in home economics; in 
Georgia State College, 85 per cent; in Iowa State College, 82 per 
968 
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cent; in Rhode Island State College, 75 per cent; Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, £0 'per cent; Purdue University, 67 per cent; Virginia 
Agricultural a^d Mechanical College, 49 per cent; South Dakota 
State College )*nd the Agricultural College, of Utah, each 40 per 
cent ; and in O^gon Agricultural College ,‘M) per cent. All of the 
institutions shoeing very high percentages of women students en- 
rolled in home economics majors are .separate land-grant colleges, 
that is predominately technical* institutions. 
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ENROLLMENT of women in hom^ economics majors 
IN 26 INSTITUTIONS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL 
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This fadf njny be interpreted in tV4 ways: Either the programs 
of these institutions are so limited to ^echniqil purposes that home 
economics is -practically the only curriculum, offered that appeals 
to wome^i^qr jthe home economics dneiings’ are so constructed that 
they afford opportunities that in State universities would be met 
by distinct no^i-home economics curricplk. Other evidence furnished 
by survey ddja makes it apparent that the institutions showing 
larger percenuiges of wonaen majoringi in home economics may be 
divided into two groups upon the baspi of the application of these 
two tendencies!; , hi \ 

The relationship of the^iumber of Irnmfi ecqpotnics majors to .the 
total enrollmifhi of wonieb in the land! grant colleges is intimately 
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connected with curricular development and definition of home eco- 
nomics objectives. 

The distribution of enrollments in various home economics ciyric- 
ula in 1927-28 presented by Tuble 27 for 43 institutions is of special 
interest in this connection. 

Tabu* *; 27. — Enrollment h in home wonomivi by curricula in land-yrant 

inutitufioitx. JUJ7-JS 
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The data concerning enrolments raise three questions: Slihll home 
economics be developed us a special, highly technical type of educa- 
tion appealing to a relatively limited group of women ? Shall it be 

• developed as a medium that will provide a general college Yducation 
for women more effectively than other curricula? Or shall dif- 
ferentiated home economics curripula he* developed which will dis- 
tinguish clearly between objectives appropriate to technical purposes 
and those designed for general education? -Upon the ansv?r of 
home economies ^nul the institutions to these questions will depend 
in large part the distribution of the enrollment of women between 
home economics and other elements of the educational program. 

The size of the student body in home, economics in various land- 
k .*rnnt colleges in 1927-28 is significant. 'In 41 land-grant institutions 
reporting for the year 1927-28, enrollments in each of 15 institutions, 
were fewer than 100; in' 17 others they varied. from 100 to 300; in 
8 others from 300 to 600, and in 1 institution, tho enrollment was 
more than 4,000. « 

The largest enrollment Is In Iowa State College, where 1,026 women have 
chosen home economics ns their major field of study. Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College reports the next largest curoUmeof, BIG. The Iraiversity of 
Illinois reports 404; Purdue University, 432; Michigan State College, 4G1; the 
University of Minnesota, 434; Oregon Agricultural College, 476; the University 
of Wisconsin, 308. 
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Another measure of the drawing power of home economies afforded 
by enrollment figures is the number of students enrolled in home 
rconomics as a minor study. Available data in regard to this type 
of service are very incomplete, but 7 institutions that have a sys- 
teni of majors nnd minors report for 1927-28 no students minoring 
in home economics, while 11 others show but 123 students with home 
economics as a minor. Two institutions. Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute nnd the University of Vermont, account for 60 per cent of the 
home economics minors reported. The apparent conclusion that 
there is very little interest in home economics as a minor study would 
hardly be justified upon the basis of the incomplete data furnished, 
Imt the evidence is sufficiently startling to suggest that the matter he 
given institutional study. It may be that further inquiry would 
reveal that the offerings of home economics need reexamination from 
the standpoint of the contribution- they might make as a point of 
secondary emphasis for students who are majoring in other fields. 

The impression thus produced that home economics is making 
little appeaLto non-home economics majors is qjpdified by the record 
of the number of students electing one or more courses in home 
economics. Cornell University reports 1,062 students other than 
those majoring or minoring in home economics in this group: Utah 
Agricultural College. 947; University of California, 564; Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 482f State College of , Washington. 309; 
University of Nebraska, 207; Louisiana State University, 200: Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 144; University of Missouri, 
139: Univehdtj^ of Minnesota, 125; and the University of New 
Hampshire, 110. 

Men Enrolled in Home Economics 

Although home economics offerings are not generally taken ad- 
vantage of by nuhi,* the increase in the enrollment of men is 
significant. Seventeen institutions report 555 men enrolled for 
one or more courses during the year 1926-27. Thirteen institutions 
report a total enrollment of 636 men for the year 1927-28. Oregon 
Agricultural College leads with 272. Cornell University reports 
227 men enrolled for |jome economics coilrses, 123 'of whom are 
registrants in the hotel management curriculum. North Dakota 
Agricultural College reports 62 men enrolled ; Iowa State CollegtTancl 
the University of Illinois each, 22. As home economics develops 
specialized areas of instruction in the social fields, especially in those 
that are concerned with health and business, an^ as its science work 
is more completely integrated upon a college level with home and 
family activities there seems little reason why the number of men 
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■ who elect home economics courses should not increase materially. 
The relationships of home economics to the interests and activi- 
ties of men are quite different from the relationships of engineering 
and certain other predominately masculine specializations to the 
interests of women. A verj^wide field of business and professional 
activities in which men engage, touches directly and intynately and 
is' dependent .upon the family as a social and economic unit. As 
these matters are handled increasingly by home economics in ac- 
cordance with high educational standards, men who contemplate life 
activities that are closely. related to the management and mainte- 
nance of the human and mat/rial welfare of the family will find 
it advantageous and/'ven necessary to familiarize themselves with 
special phases of lidiue eatfpomies work. * v 

Scholarship and Loan Funds 

Undoubtedly' attendance at higher educational institutions is c6n- 
siderablv stimulated and inci«*ase<L.by Special aids afforded through 
scholarship, fellowships, and loan funds. The question naturally 
arises, therefore, as to whether home economics enrollments are due 
to a greater or lesser degree than is the case in other elements of 
the colleges ami universities to special aids of this kind. Inasmuch 
as women fiqd fewer opportunities than men to earn tlfeir own way 
in college and since institutions quite usually impose more restric- 
tive^ regulations upon the living conditions and activities of women 
than upon men students, institutional emphasis upon such assistance 
to women students would seem entirely logical and desirable. De- 
tails in rtfgard to scholarships anti |fe)lowships will be found in 
another section of the survey report,* blit it is appropriate to call 
attention in this place to data furnished independently of those used 
in the special study of institutional aids of this kind. 

The numbe^of scholarships granted*to home economics studetits^. 
is very small; in^24 institutions reporting scholarships, onl_\j 84 
other than State swiolarships were granted to home economics stu- 
dents in 1927-28. One-third of these were given at the University 
of Minnesota. Those granted vffTled in ^alue from $10 to $900. 
Where the amounts are definitely specified, 19 are less than $100; 39 
between $100 and $150; 3, $150 to $200 ; 9; $200 to $250; 3, $250 to 
$300; 1,$350 to $400; 3, $400 to $500; and 1, more than $500. Nine 
institutions report no scholarships available; four, that scholarships 
are available, but not specifically for' home economics. Two institu- 
tions do not report ; two cfthers report only State scholarships; while 
five among those first named show special home economics scholar- v 
ships available. These figures do not give an accurate picture 
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of scholarships available for* tire reason that several institutions 
report “several scholarships,” and similar indefinite items. j 

Among 22 institutions, 103 loan funds available for the use of 
home economics students are reported. For 10, or about 20 per 
cent of all loans, no interest is charged; for the other' 80 per cent 
interest, which begins after graduation, varies from 4 to 6 per cent ; 

4 per cent being the most common rate. 

Kecent discussion of* the social effect of student loan funds’has 
not been entirely favorable. It is argued that such loans start out 
young graduates under a burden of debt which tends to delay mar- 
riage and the establishment of families. To complete an education, 
especially for tfie professions, requires an apparently ever-increasing 
number of years, thus raising the age at which earning i s sta rted. 
Singleness easily becomes a habit during the years of efhicipop and *- 
early period 'of small earnings. In brief the burden of repaying an 
educational loan may become a material factor in the tendency to 
late marriage and small families among the educated classes. The 
arguments ‘advanced apply with special force to loan funds for 
women. Marriage and the establishment of homes is the normal 
^nnd desirable thing for the majority of college women. In spite of 
all discussion about young women pursuing careers or continuing 7 
gainful employment after marriage, the fact remains that in the 
great majority of cases, the biological function of child bearing 
precludes such occupations or delays them until later years. Any- 
thing which would diminish to any great extent the number of young 
wonieji with special home economics training who marry, should be 
considered seriously. The young woman who has borrowed very 
much money for her college education often faces a situation in 
which she must delay marriage and a home because of her un- 
willingness to put the responsibility of repayment upon her hus- 
l band. Factual evidence is lacking and probably always will be, to 
prove this assertion or to ascertain how general the situation is. 

It is an aspect of loan funds, however, that deserves consideration. 

f Degrees. 

According to reports from 42 institutions, 'the bachelor’s degree 
for work in home economics was granted by 7 land-grant colleges 
prior to the year 1000 ; 8 additional institutions granted degrees ’ 
between 1900 and 1910; 21 between 1910 and 1920. * Six others have 
granted degrees since 1920. - ■* 

A study of degrees offered bv 20 institutions from which total 
figures are available for the years between 1920 and 1928, shows a j 
steady increase in number from 695 in 1920, to 1,080 in 1928. Nine I 
hundred and thirty-nine degrees are reported for 1923-24, an in- I 
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crease of 244, or 35 per cent above 11)20-21. One thousand und two 
degrees were granted to home economics graduates in 1926-27, an 
increase of 63, or 6.7 per cent. In 1927-28,. 1,080 degrees were 
conferred on persons who had specialized in this field, an average 
increase of 78, or 7 per cent over the previous year. 

The entire group of land-grant institutions repoi’Hng-en this point 
(43) granted 1.534 first degrees in 4927-28 to students in home 
economics curricula. Forty-eight per cent of all degrees were granted 
to students completing the work in teacher training. ’Thirty.- 
five institutions report 763 bachelor’s degree* given for'this work in 
11)27-28. In 13 institutions, the degree was granted by the division 
of home economics; ip 10, by the college of agriculture ; and in 6, 
bv the college of education; and in 2, by the college of liberal arts 
and science. In 4 instances, the name of tlx; major division granting - 
the degree is hot specified. 

Second in number of graduates for 1927-28 are t|iose completing 
courses in general home economics. Thirty-six institutions report 
462. graduates. In 15 institutions, the degree was conferred bv the 
division of home economics; in 13, by the college of agriculture; in 2, 
by the college of education; and in 3, bv the college of liberal arts 
und sciences. f Three institutions do*iot specify the name of the major 
division granting a bachelor's degree for work in general home 
economics. 

The bachelor's degree ill home economics with specialization in 
foods and nutrition was conferred upon 78 persons by 20 institutions 
in 1927-28. In nine cases the degree was conferred by the division 
of home economics; in five, by the college of agriculture; in one, by 
the college of education; and'in 3, by the college of liberal arts anil 
science. Two institutions do not specify the name of the division 
granting the degree. 

Seventy-six bachelor's degrees were conferred in 1928 by 16 institu- 
tions upon students who bad specialized in institutional management. 
In seven, the degree was grunted by the division of home economics; 
in three, by the college of agriculture; and in ony, by the (•ollege of 
education; and one, by the college of liberal arts'-and science. Tfiroe. 
institutions do not specify the name of the niajpr ^division grunting 
these degrees. * 

One institution, Iowa State College, reports 1 graduate completing 
work in the curriculum “family lift” in 1928. 

Although six institutions • report curricula in applied art, only 
two, Iowa State College and Michigan State College, report graduates 
in 1928 with specialization in this field — the former four, the lntttg, 
two. 

Eight institutions show 16 graduates with specialization in' exten- 
sion teaching. Numbers of other graduates according to their field 
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of specialization arc: Home management, 2*; textiles and clothing, 
34; hotel management, 23; household economics and home manage- 
ment, 21;* hospital' dietetics, 22; nursing, 6; physical education, 5; 
nnd homemakers’ course, iO. 

Seventy-eight per cent of all graduates of divisions of home eco- 
nomics among 39 land-grant institutions in 1927-28, completed work 
either in general home economics or teacher training. Graduates 
with specialization in all other curricula, make up only 22 per cent 
of the total. Such a large percentage of home economics graduates 
r with training in general home economics and for teaching is insig- 
nificant. It shows clearly that these curricula may well be the first 
and major concern of the home economics units in the land-grant 
institutions. Specialization, for other occupations may be and un- 
doubtedly are important, but from the standpoint of 'democratic 
education the curricula in general home economics and in teacher 
training are still reaching the largest numbers. 

Chara&er of the Study Body ^ 

Few measures or estimates of the character of the home economics 
student body afe available except the very one-sided records and 
judgments that elnphasize deficiencies. Thirty-seven institutions re- 
port that the outstanding weakness in the training of students grad- 
uating since 1925 is lack of coordination of training. This judgment* 
is that of supervisors of home economics education, the directors of 
home economics departments, and of those in charge of teacher 
placement. Other points in order of frequency in which they are 
reported are: (1) Inability to speak and write the English language 
correctly; (2) deficiency in training in fundamental sciences, and 
lack of training in fundamentals of organization; (3) deficiency in 
academic training and incompleteness of training in home economics 
subject; (4) discipline; (5) lack of training in office organization. 
Sixteen institutions make special notations in which other points of 
weakness in training pointed out show emphasis upon the inadequacy 
of training on the social side — philosophies, attitudes, personality, 
ability to adjust self and training to needs of different social groups. 

How much four years of undergraduate association and instruction^ 
can do to change habits built up through 15 or 20 years is, of course, 
u matter for speculation, but thfge reports indicate the recognition 
of a problem. It is equally obvious, of course, that these criticisms 
are in fact directed toward the college of home economics offerings 
and methods. They constitute a recognition of the failures and a 
challenge to correct them much more truly than a comment upon the 
study body itself. 
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Employments and Placements of Students 



Under moderil social conditions a great number of young women, 

- as well as men, are gainfully employed. Most of the students in 
home economics expect to and will pursue some gainful occupation | 

for at least a few years after graduation. The. distribution' of home 
economics graduates among various life occupations is treated in some 
detail by the section of this 'survey that deals with graduates and , 
ex-students. 4 The reader is referred to that section for factual infor- 
mation in regard to this matter. The subject is introduced here in 
order to record the methods used by the institutions in guiding and 
placing home economics students. 

The methods used to acquaint students with demands in the fields 
allied with the training offered are significant, in that they measure 
in awne degree the success of the truining itself. Among 82 institu- 
ti^H reporting, 16 report occasional assemblies of students for lec- 
tu^w on *the vocations which are open to young women with home 
economics training. Eight report that student advisors confer with 
students concerniHg vocational opportunities. Nine report personal \ 
interviews between students and members of the staff or persons who 
are engaged in vocational work. The University of Missouri reports 
that the home economics department participate in vocational guid- 
ance conferences arranged by the Women Student Government 
Association. The University of Wisconsin reports that the home 
economics department has cooperated with the department of psy- 
chology in studying needs within the university, in proposing a 
program for the entire university, and has been one of the most 
active departments in carrying plans into effect. 

Fourteen institutions report using the advisor system for entering , 
freshmen, not only to acquaint the student with courses and other 
offerings, but to keep in touch wijih her during the progress of her 
Study for the purpose of guidance toVard a desired end. 

Demand for persons with home economics training is determined 
by home economics departments in various ways. Thirteen institu- 
tions report using the demand of previous years as a guide; 17, that 
conferences with the State supervisor of home economics education 
keeps them in close touch with the need for teachers. Ten, institu- 
tions report that demand has always exceeded supply. Significant 
is the close cooperation shown with administrative heads in the 
teaching field. Very little is reported regarding association with • 
workers in other fields. This is somewhat surprising since there is 
an increasing number of openings in the business world for women 
trained in home economics. ^ 
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One method of determining demand for employment as well as 
' the use made of the special type of education offered by home eco- 
nomics is by making studies of graduates. This method is not gen- 
erally employed, seemingly, since only ^1 institutions report any 
studies of graduates. Twenty-two report that no studies have been 
made; eight do not report. Most of the studies are concerned with 
teacher training. 

Intimately connected with the subject of the opportunities open 
to home economics graduates and the placement of such students, 
are the contacts and affiliations of home economics units in the land- 
grant institutions with organizations and agencies outside the insti- 
tutions. These relationships are significant in this connection in tha^ 
they indicate something of the degree to which home economics is 
establishing itself as a distinct field of education, and they also serve 
to indicate whether home economics is developing as an extremely 
academic area of education or tends to associate itself with the prac- 
tical affairs of the world. Both these aspects of outside relationships 
have Amsiderable bearing upon the training and occupations of 
grndhates. 

- 'Only 8 of the 42 institutions reporting in regard to these associa- 
tions show any considerable breadth of such contacts and activities 
by rfcvson of the number and variety of their affiliations and 
cooperations. 

As might be expected the greatest activity of -national character 
is found in connection with s the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the national professional association of those engaged in home 
economics w ? ork. Thirteen institutions report 21 members of home 
economics staff holding office in the association; 11 report carrying 
on projects with it. Three institutions report carrying on projects 
with the aid of the American Association for Vocational Education; 
17 report the association helpful in promoting legislative measures 
of concern to home economics in land-grant colleges. 

The activity that is most frequently mentioned as carried on in 
cooperation with other national organizations is that of conferences, 
probably tjie most ineffective and least significant of all forms of 

association. y* ' , 

Cooperation with organizations upon a State basis shows a some** 
what different emphasis. Here cooperation is largely in the matters 
of supplying speakers and helping with programs. Very few insti- 
tutions report cooperating op projects with -State agencies. Since 
the extension service has so wide an influence in most of the States, 
it is probable thnt many of the servicesUhe resident colleges formerly 

- ” rendered are delegated to county representatives. Very few show 

any activity in the matter of providing or arranging exhibits. For 
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example, among 32 State fair associations reported active, 11 onlv 
receive cooperation from resident home economics. This may indi- 
cate the better organization of county extension services; or it mav 
indicate that resident home economics is emphasizing a type of 
-education less concerned with handicrafts, canned fruit, baking, and 
garment construction. • ^ 

Local cooperations reported.nre of much the same character and 
receive relatively the same degree of emphasis. Activities reported * 
are for the most part with city schools and charitable organizations 
probably because these two are well organized. Very little coopera- 
non is shown with rural schools or with county health work. Six 
institutions show considerable cooperation with vocational .schools 
or ciasses-University of Idaho, Kansas State Agricultural College. 

( ornoll l diversity, Ohio State University. West Virginia Univer- 
sity, and I mversity of Wisconsin. 

federated women's clubs are the organizations with which home 
economics is cooperating actively in the greatest number of wavs 
according to reports received. They have without doubt, done much 

• \? br,n * , t0 tbe » ttention ‘he public as well as to organized groups 
the need of the type of education which home economics has 
developed. They are a vitally interested group, composed entirely 
of women, therefore, an organized part of the grj>up whose problems 
home economics has made it its business to study and help in solving. 

- ♦ ur u i rc P lles from 41 institutions shews that 28 have 

Established definite cooperative activities with commercial apencies. 
These cooperations are in the main of three types: Those confined lo 
use of illustrative or demonstration ^materials; those offering) oppor- 
tunities for field and practice work for home economics students; 

^and those concerned with' association in research or special 
investigations. - ^ 

Half of the institution's report assistance by use of demonstration 
materials. The types mentioned most often are those used in house- 
hold management, clothing, and textiles. Colorado Agricultural 
College reports loans of etchings, batiks, pottery, and hand-wroughl 
silver, and other art treasures from artists and shops. This isJflflfc 
evidence of the recognition 'of the place fine arts should occupy iMKT 
experience of students and esoecinlly of persons whose occupation will 
in all likelihood be that of home builders. 

Four institutions, Michigan State College, University of Nebraska. 
Montana State College, ami Rutger?' University, mention coope>ation 
from commercial organizations iiy affording opportunities to liome 
economics students for practice work. Two mention opportunity for 
practice in salesmanship, buying, and tea-room management. ‘tine 
states that members of* the staff in clothing and house furnishing 
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departments give lectures, in local stores. Two institutions mention 
practice work in institutional management : One with a railroad; one 
with local tea rooms and cafeterias. 

Four institutions report cooperation in research and investigations 
with commercial concerns. The University of California reports 
graduate students working on a study of the keeping qualities of 
various papers in cracker cartons; also a study of the effect of cocoa- 
nut oil on lotft volume of bread. Kansas State Agricultural College 
reports testing of recipes for a. national concern and the determina- 
tion of vitamin content of certain canrted foods commercially packed. 
Purdue University reports one member of the staff working part 
time on rural electrification. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College reports that home economics furnishes a short course one 
week in length for a pflblic^aitilities corporation. 

Commendable as these affiliations are it is remarkable that so^few 
of the home economics units in land-grant colleges have established 
similar relations. They might well find in such relationships many 
elements of value to resident home economics instruction, quite apaH 
from preparation for specific occupations. For instance, commercial 
concerns are teaching the American family and the American home 
in thousands of ways each day. It would be well for home economics 
io help set up standards both of product and ethical procedure so that 
the housewife who is the largest buyer in the country, may IhSfclibrh^ 
further assistance in catching up in the “ backward art of spending.” 
Just how this can be done is something that must be worked out. 
Home economics should be one to lead in establishing somewhat the 
same relationship with commercial firms that medicine, agriculture, 
and other fields of education have established for the purpose of 
working out standards for commodities in their fields. This is a 
gigrfhtic undertaking. Home economics should exert a wide influence 
based on scientific investigation. . 
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Chapter X. — Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. As compared with the traditional fields established in the 

higher educational world, home economics has had a very brief time 
in which to isolate und to create subject master, to devise organiza- 
tions, train staffs, and formulate purposes in ternis of a college 
standard that has itself been revolutionized during the past 15 
years. \ 

2. There are four biain tendencies or conceptions in interpretation 
of home economics purposes: 

( fl ) The development of handicraft skill in the operation of home 
leepnyj. No institution to-day admits that the major objective of 
its home economics work is that of developing handicraft skill in 
the operations of home keeping. . ^ t 

(h) 7 he development of home managers capable of handling the 
labor, the financing, a {id the social relationships that h arise in the 
family unit. — r ltie statements of objectives by home economics de- 
partments show that more, than tw’o-thirds of tin? statements are 
determined bv desire to provide education that will serve the pur- 
poses revealed by more or less conscious and thoroughgoing analysis 
of the family. Women are increasingly seeking and finding interests 
^ n that are more cfosely related to other institutional and social group- 
ings than to the homes which they maintain, and there would seem 
to bp no reason why the other individual interests and abilities of 
women should bo submerged in the family unit. 

(c) Preparation for specific gainful employment.— All the 42 
institutions that dN^cribe their home economies objectives include in 
one form or anotliiiL st atements o f objectives in terms of gainful 
employment — teaching, dietetics, extension service, institutional man- 
agement, journalism, and business concerned with the buying, selling, 
or servicing of products used in homes. It should be fairly obvious 
that these employment objectives are not fully determined and can 
not be determined by analysis of family and home activity and 

. relationships. 

(d) The objective of combined scientific and social education.— 
This objective may he described as one that attempts to combine 
scientific social education by utilizing as a medium and incentive 
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th<? activities and relationships that arise from Home and family 
lifp.' In •‘'O far as this is a just statement of a definite home economics 
objective it requires solution of practical problem's and experimental 
paomlures that may well be of greater significance in higher educa- 
tion than the mere segregation of another area Af educational en- 
deavor. The processes that will be required if tni$ problem is to 
be solved in the field of home economics will result in the creation 
of new subject matter, in new treatment of old Subjects, and in 
dating experimental combinations of methods and ^courses. 

3. I he organization of home economics in the institutions tends 
to Vcflcct and to determine to a considerable degree the conceptions 
nf home economics objectives that are dominant in jthe land-grant 
colleges as a group. 

lliere are in the land-grant institutions four types |of assignment 
that reflect institutional conceptions of home economics objectives: 
(1) Assignment of home econoiAics to the college ofiarts and sci- 
ences; (2) assignment to the' college of education; (3) assignment 
to the college of agriculture; and (4) assignment to aj position coor- 
dinate with the traditional major divisions in university Organization. 

(a) Kotent ion of home economics in the college of a rtslafid sciences 

tends to restrict the development of new and wider home economics 
objectives, since administrative control is centered in an\educ\tional 
position that is unlikely to devote a large degree of vigor and ^ni^ia- 
tive to the special development of this field. ' 

(b) Assignment of the home economics work to school^ of educa- 

tion becomes inappropriate as women in iheteasing numbers e%V 
occupations other tlian teaching. If all home -economics work 
conducted by this major division the practice is not in\armor 
with the relations that exist between other subject-matter fields uih 
the schobl of education, ‘IDn the other hand, it is jupt as much out) 
of harmony with accepted principles of institutional organization to 
assign home economics teacher-training exclusively to a majdr divi- 
sion other than the school of education wheh a w T ejl-developed school 
of education exists in the institution. \ 

Practice in the land-gyant college with reference to the relation- 
ships that the home economics units bear to home economics teather 
training shows-considerable. variety and indicates frequent departure 
from sound principles of organization. 

(c) Affiliation of home economics work with the college of agr 
culture lii\s provided opportunity in many instances for rather fi\ 
development. Further evidence also points in this direction, sine, 
many of the home economics units still in colleges of agriculture are 
well developed and exercise a degree of autonomy far in excess of tlie 
self-control permitted to other subject-matter departments. 
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[d)r When home economies instruction is conceived in terms of 
utilizing subject patter derived from home and family relationships 
as a medium for a combined humanistic and scientific college educa- 
tion it is entirely logical to set up an independent major division of 
home economics coordinate with the other schools and colleges of 
the institution. The tendency to make the home economies unit an 
independent one is in some instances a conventional notion of what 
is needed rather than an indication that home economics objectives 
are such as to .require separate control. 

4. Failure to articulate' all homo economics instruction, extension, 
and research through the head of home economics resilient instruc- 
tion is likely to result in undesirable duplication and a variety of 
standards within die institution. 

5. When home economics mutters must pass through a number of 
subordinate administrative heads before reaching Hie president it is 
relatively safe to assume that the immediate heads* of home economics 
work\mny frequently he compelled to modify their objectives and 
activities in accordance with policies and attitudes determined pri- 
marily upon grounds .other than those of development, of home 
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donomics purposes. 

(>. Kepieseiitation of the home economics units on the "governing 
faculty boilies is so limited that a query may well be raised concern- 
ing the reasons for this situation. On the other hand, there is a 
somewhat liberal representation of home economics teachers upon 
institutional standing committees. That home economics should be 
represented so frequently on the curriculum committee, one of the 
most important institutional coin ink tees, is testimony by u large 
number of institutions that the home economics staff is recognized as 
having a contribution to make. 

The facilities and the restrictions that are due to the formal posi- 
tion of home economics in the institutional organization serve to 
'promote <>r to limit definition and attainment of objectives, but 
1 aggressive and competent home economics leadership or sympathetic 
administrative impetus may secure for home economics, nit organiza- 
tion of such size and of such rliunictup as to attain very advanced 
objectives even though its apparent position in the organization as 
a whole indicates restricted purposes. 

7. In a number of the land-grant colleges multiplication <*f depart- 
ments has proceeded at a rate not justified by the size of Waff and by 
the academic ranking given to staff members, presented in the 
reports from the institutions the internal organization of, home eco- 
nomics units throws very little light upon the suitability or the exist- 
ing organization to the attainment of any specific type of objective. 
Internal organization needs readjustment for the definite purposed 
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adapting organization machinery to .the accomplishment of a very 
well-defined purpose. * 

8. Home economics is establishing its subject-matter field in the 
esteem of other areas of college instruction. Expansion of the service 
that homo economics can render to other divisions of the instrtutiosh 
depends .upon the degree of success attained in efforts to establish % 
new and more thoroughgoing analyses of relationships and combina- 
tions of home economics subjects. 

!>. It is significant that among a group of persons engaged in the 
direction of education that depends upon homemaking for its incen- 
tive, so small a number huve bad ex|xrience in the fundamental 
relationship of marriage. It is desirable that institutional and State 
restrictions upon the employment of married women be removed 
wherever they exist and that an adjustment of home economics in- 
struction especially be made in order that women actually responsible 
for their own homes may more easily be employed upon a part-time 
Jmsis. 

10. It is of special interest that in 41 institutions only' 25 persons 

on the undergraduate staff are reported as having the doctor’s degree. 
Inasmuch as the Ph. D. is the most commonly recognized badge of 
scholarship and of ^identic respectability, home economics, and in- 
stitutional administrations may well take measures to employ new 
members wkh the doctor's degree or to encourage study while in 
service which will enable present ‘ members of the home economics t 
staff to obtain the Ph. D. ' N • y 

11. In view of the paucity of the Ph. D.’s among the members of 

home economics staffs, it would appear probable thut the graduate 
work in home economics is upon the master’s degree level in most 
of thg land-grant 'colleges. 1 

12. A serious deficiency m the academic training of home eco- 
nomics staffs becomes evident when it is realized that almost half 
of the persons employed in this division hold no degree higher than 
the bachelor’s. The proportion of the home economics staff whose 
highest degree is the bachelor’s should be greatly reduced and em- 
ployment of persons without any academic degree should l>e confined 
to u few specialized fields in which degree training is seldom afforded 
and is even less frequently desirnble. 

13. Home economics needs scholarly material both in the scientific 
and social aspects of its work. An increase in the value of interpre- 
tative material of more or less popular type, is also desirable. It 
•‘houljl be one function of college home economics staffs to take the 
leadership in providing publications of both types. 

. of the institutions reporting’ the bend of home economics 

is directly responsible for recommending new appointments. If the 
character of these selections is inferior or superior to thd standard* 
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prevailing in the institution as a whole the responsibility rests largely 
with the home economics unit itself, except as the ’unit may be re- 
stricted or aided by salary scales that compare unfavorably or favor- 
ably with those of other divisions. 

15. The principles or policies that hove actually operated with ref- 
erence to the promotion of home economics staff members in the -land- 
ggant institutions should be„those' that operate for the institutions 
as a whole. 

10. Several theories seem to be applied in the land-grant colleges 
with reference to the basis of payment of womei^members of the 
staffs: (1) The principle of equal work and equal rank demand 
equal pay for men ahd women; (2) adjustment of pay to the financial 
needs of staff members which results in a lower range for women who 
are unmarried; and (3) determination of pay upon the basis of 
training and creative activity. Whatever theoretical approval may 
be given to the first of these principles anti whatever the arguments 
that may be advanced against t he second, it is difficult to disprove 
that institutional management upon the basts of the third method 
has not resulted in the lower present actual standard. 

17. It is evident that.a study should he made in each institution 
of the actual duties performed in order that a reorganization and 
a reassignment of administrative detail may be made which will not 
only prevent waste but which will release the time of trained admin^ 

♦ istrative personnel for the more important phases of staff man- 
agement. • s ‘ " 

18. Among the most important features of institutional manage- 

* ment of the staff is the provision made for niainteTmnce and improve- 

_ ment of faculty quality by means of at tendance at professional 

• - meetings, study while in service, and leaves for graduate work else- 

where. These matters are of special significance for the home econom- 
ics unit in view of the need for research experience and development 
ofvhigher standards of staff training. 

19. The home economics staff in land-grant institutions during the 

I past five years has had a very large turnover. Factors operative are 

the low salaries paid, slow promotion,. the increased interest of <om- 
^ mercial firms in the home economics trained woman, offering larger 
salaries to successful people; marriage, which must always make 
fairly large inroads where the staff is composed to any considerable 
'extent of young women; and the competition among colleges for 

* , persons who hare proved their worth. Constructive staff mann^e- 

, moat might easily reduce the effect -of some of these factors. 

20. The head of home economics is # in 40 institutions responsible 
for recommending the purchase of new books in her field. » It should 
bemoted in this connection that unless fuff advantage of this oppor-' 

. * tunity is taken by the head of the home economics unit, responsibility 
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for inadequate library collections in this field rests to a large degree 
upon her shoulders. 

21. The establishment* of nursery schools in connection with home 
economics departments has a threefold purpose, namely, to give pre- 
parental training to students majoring in home economics; to give 
opportunity for parents to observe scientific methods of guiding 

young children; and ^provide for research in child development 
JWfd behavior. 

22. In the nursery schools it appears that actual home situations 
are perhaps more closely related to laboratory practice and instruc- 
tion in child training and development than is the case with any other 

phase of home economics instruction. It is probable that the same 
cooperative methods and technique might be employed profitably in 
the study of clothing for the family, food for the family, family 
finaifce, and family relationships. Less artificial situations in the 
schoolroom and laboratory should be developed thereby. 

23. Objectives maintained as ideals may be cver\*> carefully 
worked out and enthusiastically championed but. practical realiza- 
tion will depend upon the adequacy of resources devoted to pro- 
vision of a competent staff and suitable physical facilities. On the 
other hand, financial resources that should* be adequate in amount 
mnv*fail to serve the needs of the home economics unit if poor man- 
agement results in expenditures that are poorlv directed tojaccom- 
phshment of definite objectives. When objectives themseltes are 
vague, confused, contradictory, no consistent basis or principle of 
economical financial expenditure is possible and the tendency is to 
confuse economy with parsimony. 

24. The director of home economics and members of her staff serv- 
ing as department heads within the home economics unit know well 
the needs of the department. She should be in close touch wiffi the 
financial situation, not only in her department and college, but in 
the institution as a whole, and should have an important share in 
shaping the home economics budget with regard to development of 

a unit best qualified to accomplish accepted home economics 
objectives. * ♦ 

25. It. would be unfortunate for home economics development if 
courses and ’curricula should- become conventionalized prior to the 
best adaptation of means to accomplishment of well-defined objec- 
tives. Inconsistency and change are. much less objectionable than 
consistency and.permanence of practice upon a mediocre level. ' ' - 

; lt , ls somewhft t surprising that a group as keenly interested in 
e eve opment of its work us is the home economics group should 
determine lts , darings to so ,li g ht an extent upon the basis of 
scientific analysis of the activities and interests of women. 
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27. From the varied ways in which so large a number of depart- 
ments of home economics in land-grant colleges are working to avoid 
duplication of high-school work it is clear that further systematic 
study of this problem is desirable. In -part, solution probably lies 
in development of research in home economics that will provide sub- 
ject matter sufficiently advanced to be distinctly separate in type 
from that offered in secondary schools. Problems of articulating 
college and secondary offerings in honie economics will nevertheless 
demand adjustment by the colleges upon the basis of present offerings 
in both units. In this process the obligation tests most heavily upon 
the college. 

28. The home economics staffs are attacking the problem of dupli- 
cation of offerings with considerable energy by means of frequent 
revision of courses, observation of classes, conferences, and use of 
course outlines. Probably in part because of the tentative nature of 
home economics development, the home economics unit displays more 
interest in and use of these methods than is the case of the older and 
better established subject-matter fields. 

29. Stimulating and constructive courses may best lie developed 
by a determination and delimitation of objectives, by group review 
of course outlines, bv the employment of carefully worked out bibli- 
ographies and other guides for reading, ami by the use of carefully 
selected equipment. It is the relationships between library facilities, 
adequate equipment, and the extent to which these relationships are 
discovered and employed in service of objectives that will determine 
in large measure the strength or weakness of courses. 

30. Home economics should contemplate reconstruction of its cur- 

ricula in such fashion as to provide for two years of upper division 
work to which admission may be obtained simply and easily bv' 
general junior college preparation. ’ r 

31. Although there is a tendency to start serious specialization, 
at the beginning of the third year in college, graduate work is 
rapidly becoming something still more highly specialized and re- 
quiring content and method distinct from those of senior college 
courses. Home economics should prepare to direct its further de- 
velopment in harmony with thgpe tendencies. 

32. Gracfuate work in home economics, as is the case in other fields 

in land-grant colleges that do not have highly developed graduate 
schools, is too largely merely a continuation for a longer period 
of time of the same sort of work that is offered in the undergraduate 
years. ^ 

38. The increasing emphasis upon all forms of adult education 
and consequent development of methods and techniques appropriate 
to such instruction make it evident that home economics may well 
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pfve greater attention to courses designed for the special training of 
home economics extension workers. 

34. It is earnestly recommended that home economics leaders con- 
sider the possibility of utilizing subject matter in the fields of health 
and sanitation to a much greater extent than at present as a means 
of accomplishing the objectives of home economics. 

35. Home economics lias not reached such a degree of common 
agreement concerning the major objectives of general home eco- 
nomies curricula ns would seem f to be indicated by the frequeney 
with which Ifomcmaking and general culture are stated as objectives. 

3(>. The undergraduate student who does not expect to enter n pro- 
fessional or technical field is the primary concern of those who would 
construct a general home economics curriculum on the college level/ 
This curriculum should he definitely directed to this end. The 
purpose is large and its attainment will constitute an outstanding 
contribution to American education. Other purposes may well be 
set aside or delayed. 

37. 1 he assignment of objectives to home economics teacher-train- 

ing curricula is almost as confused as the assignment of objectives 
to general home economics curricula. Curricula designed to prepare 
students to bo teachers of home economics show a material difference 
from those in general home economics in only one significant re- 
spect — the number of hours of education required the two 

curricula are compared institution by institution'. 

38. When ‘definite technical objectives are ascribed to foods and 
nutrition curricula, other names would he more appropriate. The 
term food and nutrition curriculum has no common meaning or 
significance among the institutions that list such a curriculum. . 

39. The 17 institutions that offer a curriculum in textiles and clotn- 

ing show the same <cnn fusion and vagueness of definition of objec- 
tives that are apparent in the foods and nutrition eurrieuhlm and 
probably for much the same fundamental cause, confusion of subject 
matter with purpose. ' ' 

40. The range in number of semester hours in all fields of 'home 

economics subject matter in the extension curricula is sufficient dem- 
onstration that, there is little agreement, upon what is necessary to 
provide the technical home economics material demanded bv an ex- 
tension curriculum and that some institutions are offering so-called 
extension curricula that are well devised to excite the prevalent 
doubtful altitude that extension leaders take in regard to their effec- 
tiveness ns actual preparation for extension work. . 

41. In the curricula in institutional management there is a notable 
absence of courses in mathematics or business administration which 
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would acquaint, those preparing to follow the occupation of man- 
uring any institution with business methods, accounting, and similar 
fundamentals. 

42. The curricula offered in applied art, home management, and 
family life, .child care, and development represent no significant or 
specific contribution to the problem of adaptation of subject-matter 
material to attainment of specific and important, objectives. They 
appear to represent still further the tendency to multiply the number 
ami names of curricula without corresponding differentiation of 
content or purpose. 

43. The most obvious superficial situation revealed by study of 
home economics courses and curricula is confusion of objectives, con- 
fusion of means adapted to the attainment of objectives, and con- 
fusion of lines of demarcation between subject-matter fields. The 
impression is created that home economics is bewildered by the 
wealth of' possibilities, by the necessity of selecting from the multi- 
tudinous materials available those best suited for its purposes*. by the 

\ variety of demands, and bv the chasms of ignorance that must be 
bridged. 

44. The tradition of the 4-yenr college course represents the back- 
ground and environment in which the college curriculum in general 
home' economics has developed. The problem of the general home 
econoftics curriculum becomes one, therefore, of determining which 
of four general policies it shall follow. Shall it adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the 4-vear arts and science course in which interest is aroused 
by ^£etting courses of specific home economics character through- 
out the entire period? Shall it attempt to develop what may be 
cnlled an isolated college of general home economics in which the 
basic core about and through which the abstract sciences and hu- 
manities nre made to function upon the consciopsneiJ®i its students 
is home interest ? Or shall it accept the principle that home eco- 
nomics shall during the first two years complete the general educa- 
tion of its students by utilizing home economics subject matter to 
vitalize the elements of education that in their abstract form appeal 
less to women ami to follow this general training by other specialized 
2-year curricula looking- to occqpational or research preparation? 
Or shull it abnndon any special emphasis upon home economics dur- 
ing tfie first two years, and, depending upon a type of general educa- 
tion designed to prepare during this period for almost any kind of 
specialization, undertake to set up distinct 2-year general, vocational, 
and research curricula in home economics upon the basis of these 
two years of general education? All these tendencies nre evident 
in current educational development. The survey does not recom- 
mend any single one of these plans to general home economics for' 
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adoption by all institutions. It does earnestly recommend that in 
harmony with the policy of the institution of which it isll part each 
home economics unit 'definitely select one of these four choices and 
reexamine its curricula, especially its general home economics cur- 
riculum, in accordance with the general theory and policy adopted. 

45. The general hom^ economics curriculum that contemplates a 
general college education especially designed for women is the basic 
function and service of home economics education. This implies, 
however, no belittling of more specific vocational functions which 
should be served through their own curricula. The need for voca- 
tional specialization in the fields in which women find employment 
is highly desirable. 


40. From the strictly vocational standpoint many of these occupa- 
tions do not require four years of college training in the specialty 
that is applicable. Many of the women who look forward to life 
employment in certain vocations may not profitably devote trvo 
years of junior college to general education as foundation for special- 
ization. In these cases which can determined only by careful 
personnel judgment of the .student a nd^hy* careful analysis of the 
contemplated occupation, the vocational preparation may well be 
given upon the lower division or junior college level. Curricula 
should be devised for this purpose. 

47. On the other hand, several of the vocational curricula now 
dispersed through four years may well be concentrated into two 
years of senior college or upper division work based upon two years 
of general junior college training. 

48. General home economics curricula and curricula designed to 
prepare for home economics vocations should be distinguished from 
those that contemplate preparation for research. 

40. Research in the sociological and economic aspects of women’s 
interests and especially in the problems of women’s education should 
have as much earnest attention as research in the physical sciences; 
perhaps more emphasis should be given since the conventional in- 
vestigations in the field of the social sciences js less directly' appli- 
cable to home economics problenjs than is the case of research in 
physical sciences. 

50. The undoubted values~of the laboratory^method have in other 
fields as well as in home economics led to overemphasis upon and 
substitution of routines and insignificant procedures for basic in- 
structional values that may be acquired by this method. The efttire 
matter of laboratory method and its place in teaching needs tjdough 
reexalqjnation in home economics as in otlfer fields. 

51. The individual conference method of instruction under which 
the student is largely thrown upon his own resources egrfei in which 
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it is the function of the instructor -to provide the student with 
guidance in methods of attack and procedure rather than with 
subject matter is used to a very limited extent in home economics' 
instruction by the land-grant colleges. 

o2. It is highly desirable that home economics departments es- 
tablish relationships with homemakers, commercial concerns, and 
other persons and agencies in order to work out a cooperative pro- 
gram which will include an opportunity for student practice under 
the guidance or supervision of persons capable of \vise_ direction. 

' f»3. Seventy-eight per cent of all graduates of divisions of home 
economics among 39 land-grant institutions in 1927-28 completed 
work either in general home economics or teacher training. Such 
a large percentage shows clearly that these curricula may well bo 
the first and' majoi^concem of the home economics units in the 
land-grant institutions. 

T>4. Home economics should lead in establishing somewhat the 
same relationship with commercial firms that medicine, agriculture, 
and other fields of education have established for the purpose of 
working out standards for commodities in their fields. This is a 
gigantic undertaking. Home economics should exert a wide infiu- 
ertfce based on scientific investigation. 
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uippfu t and organization, 824-K13; teaching staff, 
M7-823. 

Enrollment, agriculture. 775-7*2: by major fields of 
inhTe.st., 3fK); comparison hy major fields, ft 12; 
Padtiatn according to <U$hifu*«\ 336-337; homo 
eeonoinics, 908-971; niimtig^of students frofn 
inch Mute, 305-7421; undergraduate, according to 
tit.* t iin<*e, 

Enrollment In 18 h 2 (True), 22. 

Entrance, age of former students, 351-352; retjulrc- 
imnts In agriculture, 771-773; variation of prac- 
tices, 272-275. 

Equipment, engineering, valup, 82ti; library, 608- 
shops maintained for ils repair, 22<V222. 
Equipment (automotive), control by central garage, 
hi- IK5; owned by collegrs, IKE- IH5. 

Et olficio members, governing board, 54 -.VI. 
Examinations, physical, collegia students, 437-430. 
Exemptions, payment of student fees, 151-152. 
Expenditures, administration and general, 125-126, 
127-128; amounts rxiHmded for travel, 18K-IH9; 
rducntlonal and contributory purj»osrs, 125-126; 
experiment stations and other research, 125-126, 
131-132; extension service for 1928, 125-120, 131; 
grand total for 1928, 123; homo economics, 900-009; 
libraries, 701, 703-710; physical* plant operation 
and maintenance, 125-120, 128-120; proportion for 
each pUr|>osfl, 127; residence Instruction, 125-120, 
IKb^ segregation In inslltutlonal budget, 100- 
101 . 

Exposes, traveling, members of governing board, 

02 . 


Experiment stations, net Increasing Federal aid 
(Adams), 2(1; author of first act (Hatch) 23; 
Inrmnsed funds, Purnell Art, 32; research In ruml 
economics, sociology and homo economies, 32. 


Extension service, expenditure? for 1928. 125-126, 
131; home economics teaching. 95 1-953: plan of 
conducting (Secretary of Agriculture), 30. 


P 


Faculty, agriiulture, relationships, 727-729; engi- 
neering, separated, 821^-830; homo economics, 
802-863; members enrolled fwr graduate xvork, 292; 
opinion of library, r.4:H>44. 

Faculty clubs, activities and administration, 223- 
225; receipt sand disbursements, 224-225. 

Farm, college, amount of land used, 240-241 , 

Farmers: high school, organized in Pennsylvania, 6. 

Federal receipts, 1915 and 1928, hh-9^ &2. 

Fe^, library, amount of, 709-71(3; spot ini, increase 
1915 to 1U28, 144-147. / 

Fellowships, nnnual value, 490492, 407; conditions 
of awards, 499-/4)2; numl*r awarded in 192S. 
4S6, 492; service required, 492-495; study In special 
field?, 487-490. 

Financing, home economics. 901-909; public, rela- 
tionship of educational obligations, 46. 

Fire protection, met hods adopted by colleges, 249> • 

Fiscal year, date of ending, 161-162. 

Food, service, enterprises on campus, 432-434. 

Foreign students, distribution hy classes, 224-225; 
disirlbulion by country of origin, 326-327, 330- 
331; distribution by courses pursued, 32^—329, 
330-331; evaluation of credentials, 333; langunge 

- entrance requirements, 332-333; number enrolled 
in college, 322. 

Forensics, student organizations, 556-558. 

Forestefs, former students, annual salaries, 396. 

Forestry, enrollment ofstudenis, 779. 

Former at uderns, agriculturists, an nualpalartes, 397: 
arts and sciences, engaged in teaching. 359-360; 
average annual salaries, 3M-3S2; clergymen, 
annual salaries, 394; decision and choice of voca- 
tion, 364-36*; dentist's, annual salaries, 394; dieti- 
tians, annual salaries, 395; engineering, annual 
salaries, 3 *h- 392; foresters, annual salaries, 396; 
further work and dcgTecs, 357; home-demonstra- 
tion agents, annual salaries, 396; in engineering 
^ork, 369; lawyers, annual salaries, 393; methods 
of securing capital, 370-^81; number reared on 
farms, 358<35fl; owners of business, 374-375; 
physicians, annual salaries, 393; salaries of women 
elementary teachers, 386; salaries of women ldgh- 
school teachers, 387; salaries of men school su|*r- 
intendents, 3*fl; salaries of men hlgh-school teach- 
ers, 383; salaries of men college Instructors, 
383-385; salaries of women school sui>orlntendents, 
3H8; salaries or wdtoon college instructors, 387; 
self*sup;>orUng In college, 362-363r surgeons, 
annual salaries, 393; veteriimrles, annual salaries, 
395. 


Frntemlties. aid given hy 1 nst It ut ion, *639-543; con- 
duct and supervision, 523-543; history and growth, 
524-525; housemothers. 538-539; type ofinitiuion, 
Wl -M2; njethod ofselocilng members, 628-530; 
scholarship of members, 533-536. 

Freshman week, practices in colleges, 467*470. ’ * 
Freshmen, orientation, 466, 

Futhgj xount used for cent ml powder plants, 262-253. 
Full-ilm® students, enrollment in degree course?, 
287-288* . 


Functions, libraries, outline of, 618. 
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Funds, classification of State appropriation.^, 44: 
old age and retirement, W3- 195; provision to secure 
Slate emergency Jncome.45; public, distribution 
for educat ionul purposes, 46; rotur* nnd revtW- 
ing, 156-15J; Stale raethodsof pro vision, 44: stalls 
by colleges to meet State reduet ion. 45; transfer 
of State appropriations, 44; use of Shite unen- 
cumbered balances, 44 


General curticuln. home economies, 924-941. 

Gifts for engineering, HL'4-825, 

Governing board, ntlendanoe of monitors, nhoi; 
authority to administer trusts, 53; h.\-liws <»r. 
61; changes In college administration, til; con- 
stitution of quorum, 54, 60; continuily of serv- 
ice, 59; conlrul of trust funds, 153; drier ml mi Ion 
or nmount oMnsurunco* 1 87 /fv^lc in members, 
former students a ndi(lmnnOS:»4, 57; general 
authority o>er colleges,/o2; length of service, 
54-55, 59; length of terph 54, 58-50; unlit at inn or 
powers by law, .53; Dprfe members, 54Wf; method 
of nppoiiiuuamv "M, .17; method of crenlinn, 52; 
number, of members. $ 4 56; pay of Winters, 
62; quiiHticnllons of members. 57; reaular nnd 
special nieeiings, 54, 00: funding committees 
59; Stato board of administration, 40; Slate board 
of agriculture, 39; Si me board of eont|«l, 4n. 
Stale board of education, 39: transaction bud 
ness, 61; traveling expense of meuiheL, 62; 
women members, 54- Mi. V 

Government, by student organization*, 54^-540; 
fmtprnities nnd sororities, 525-520, 546-547. 

( Governor, control over college*, 30-37; control Ivcr 
Htaio budget, 41, 

< Irndunte.work, occupation of former siudonis, ;)^ 3 . 

Graduates, enrollment by Inst it ut ions, sno-j 
insrcentage of Increase nnd decrease, 301; plac)J 
ment In position’s, 511-510; scholarships nnd felj 
lowsitips, 408-502. 

Graduates (engineering), curricula, 809-8)0: trends^ 
MO9-MI0; survey of, 794, 

Omdtiflt Ion, engineering, hours required HO?. 

Greek loiter societies, ad min 1st rnr Ion attitude, 
527-525. 

Guidance, agriculture students, 774-775; engineer- 
ing students, WH: vorat ionul, 423-424. • 


Handicraft, home economics, 849-*60. 

Hatch, William II., author, first ex pertinent si at km 
net, 23. 

Hatch Act, provisions, 24-25. 

Hatch- Adams Act, income 1028, UM. 

Health, reporting sick students, 439-449. 

Health service, peraonnQkeuiptnyed, 436. 

Heating plants, expei%pr ojierntioD, 253. 

Higher education, publicly supported, sources and 
distribution of income, 50. 

UUtory, agricultural education, 710-71*; early, of 
libraries, OU0-O13; engineering education, 790-791. 

Historical Introduction, 1-33. 

Home demonstration agents, former students, 
annual salaries, 396. 

Home economics, character of student body, 975-979; 
content of courses, 914-916; coo|>crativo work, 
6W-900; courses, 910-922; course classification 


916-917; creative work of stuff, 870-873; cwrlcular 
situation, 958-964; degrees, 973-975; departments, 
863-806; duplication, 912-914; duties of staff. 
H81-8K5; employment in, 852; expenditures for. 
906-909; extension inching, 951-953; financing! 
901-909; first instruction In colleges, 27-28; foods 
ami nutrition, 9I.V-951; general curricular, 924-941; 
homo management, 896-899; Income, 903-905- 
Institutional mamigcniyit, 953-9,56; laboratories, 
H91-892; loan funds, 972-973; men Ft u dents, 971- 
972; niiso llafUNiiis curricular, 956-958; nursery 
,*ch(K>ls, 892-896; occupation of former students. 
M71; objectives, 847 854; organizations, 855-867; 
physical facilities, 890-900; salaries of staff, 877-87* 
i holai ships, 972-973; staff, 868-889; stuff rank, 
stall schedule, fcHl-885; staff turnpver! 
“S9; students, 968-979; teaching, 965-967, 
t^arHkr-t raining curricula, 941-945. 

Honor cohfses. mini her offered bywcollegcs, 293 
Honorary o>gan but ions, different tyj>rs, 543- ,544. 
Houses, cooperation, for women students, 430-431; 

- frntiynlty and Wority, /k|6-539. 

Housing, memheis of faculty, 606-007. 

HygienA, training of students, 45.5-457; mental, 
conduct of work, Ml 143. 

I .* 

Income, deferent for public education, 46; Federal 
(lovernmenf. classified by funds, 101-103; FedemI 
Government for public education, 46-47; Hatch- 
-Adams and Purnell Act 5, lt>4; home economics, 
903- 90f ; mill-tax levy 1928, 108-109; percentage 
analysts, of public education, 49-51; permanent 
improvements. 110; private gifls for instruction 
nnd administration, 117; Second Morrill Act and 
Nelson amendment, income 1928, 104; Smith- 
Hughes Act, 104; Rmith-Uver Act., M4-105; 
sources nnd distribution for public education. 
47-48, j 

Industrial classes, educafiln (Turner), 3-4. 
inspections, duipler holies, by Institution, .540- 
542; numtor made of physical plant, 240-247. 
i nst it iillorml organization, home economics, H5fr- - 
86 1. * " 
Instruct Ion, engineering, cooperative, 8OK-8O0; 
y summary of calendar, 340-341; use of library, 625- 
pi. 

1 Alructors, salaries for 192*, 569-576. 

Iitiurauce, adjustments by various olficinls, 188; 
farmer students, anumil salaries, 398; kinds and 
a mount scurried by colleges, iMft; pract Ices existing 
in alleges, l85-l88;responalhiilty for placing, 187; 
underwritten by State, 185. 

Intelligence 8c*ores, by major fields, 390-297. 
InlerciJncgiaio athletlca, evils and problems, 461- 
466; stoirce of funds. 233-234. 

Interest, )iind-grant endowment, 103. 

Interfraternity council, faculty representation, 533. 
Internal olftzan I ration, home economics, 863-866. 
lutraiuuraluathletlcs, men students participating, 
448 *449; lottrco Of funds, 234 ^ 

Invoutory, chotek of physical aA*et«, 1*1-183; depart- 
ment orguiWj la busing office,' 1818 Ugii 
requlrement/\ 183; periodical, maintained .by 
colleges, 182; perpetual, out Into of system. l6V fc 
1K2. vx ' 

Iowa State t ollcg^LMirly tomldn^ methods (Hub- 
erts), 21. 
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Matriculants, nhimini and former student*. 


Jnnifor service, standard load of work, 247; nurnlwr 
emptoved and duties, 246-247. 
jnbs, student, mot hod of securing, VK-5n8. 

Joint hoards. ront rol of colleges, 40. 

Jordun, WilHum I!., early dirTi«*n1t iiv* »»( Maine 
State rnllcge. 19. . 

Judging contests in agriculture, TH3-7H, r .. 

K ' 

Kedzie. Fmnk pioviecr conditions, Michigan 
Stale \tfrtcult ur.d ririlcgc, 21 

L 

Laboratories, home economics. *91-*92. 

I«filHim|f»ry foes. breakage. ms. 
hand grants, sale of land nn<l scrip by St. -lies. 12: 
proceeds of sales to States. 13. 

I, awls, use for rainpys and farm, 238-240. 

Linds and buihlmgsownod by hist itutinns, 23H-.M9. 
lands available for agriculture, 731 7U. 

I .sundries, o|H‘mtlnn on eollego CMtinpus, 214V20R 
Wwycrs, former students, Qtinunl sdaiit s* 393, 

Leave, sabbatical, of staff, fid.3-606. 
legislation favorable to agriculture (new In nils' ,711**; 
legislative body, ifMitational, 07, 
letter of tmnsniiUal, v. 

I /ever, Asbury F, sponsored Smith-Lever Art in 
i House. 211. 

Librarian, authority over library, 673-676, 

Libraries, access of books, 037-638; administrative 
ront ml, 671-078; books and periodicals, 049-065; 
buildings. OM-670; compilation of budget. 699-700; 
divisional and depart moot nl, 67(V-078; duplication 
of material, 664; e\j>endltures for 1928, 125-126, 
i:il 7 i;t2 a 701; false standards, (Vhw;*>0; financial 
support and budget, 600-711; Rifts of hooks, 060- 
(161; growth in exjund it tires, 7U3-709; hn lulling of 
publ lent Ions, 062-063; history, 609-017; holding of 
- scient ific sets, 057-059; hours when open, 636*4)37; 
inadequacy of bullditiRs, 060-667; instruction in 
use. f»27— 6^8; lack of information, 645-048; methods 
— ©f fue I Hint In r use’, 621-648; number of books 
loaned, 019-620; opinion of faculty, 643-644; outline 
of fund lons,\ 616; personnel, 079-6W: rental of 
books, 640; roofgnnizat ion of staff, 01)0-097 ; salaries 
of staff, 6K4-6HO; schools of Instruction, 092-091; 
sooting c-ftjvacity, 621-622; service to citizens, 642 
043; status of book collections, O.M-655; supply of 
books, 620-633; usability, 018-022, use of enrd 
catalogue, 023-624. 

Lincoln, Abraham, signed first Morrill Act, 8. 

^ Literary societies, decline of Interest, Ml. 

Ixwn funds, homo economics, 972-073; student, 
total amount, 508-509. 

Loans, student, method of repayment, 61 1; uiujer- 
wrltten to finance nthletiq plants, 232-23,1. 
leases, agriculture staff. 7.V2-763. 

M 

Mall service, privafe rnnlliug troxes, #8; numl*er 
. of deliver las, 208. 4 / / 

Mailing division, handling of mtdl/iOK-309. 

Maine State Colleger early dlfflcuftles (Jordan!, 19. 
Marital status, stall, 685-586. / 

Massachusetts, ©stabllshroept of ngriruli uml s< bool 



34V346. 

Mechanic arts, short courses, 813-814; Interpreta- 
tion, 797-798. 

Method service, functions Jn colleges, 440-441. 

Mootings, members of stnlT, 661-602. 

Mon, enrolled in homo economics. 071-072; Govern- 
ment organizations, 546; students, disciplining of, 
4KV411; dean of, duties and functions, 416-410; 
degrees Rranted 1863 to )9>, 294. 

Mental hygiene, actl\ itiesund results, 441-443. 

Michigan State Agricultural <’ollege, pioneer con- 
ditions (Kedzle), 21; early history (Tumor), 6. 

Migration, students, from without State, 302-305; 
students, from within State, 302-305. 

Mill-tax levy, State, 108-109. 

Morrill, Justin Smith, father of land-grant college. 
6; interpretation, first Morrill Act, 19-20. 

Morrill Ad, first, acceptance by States 1 1-12; en- 
forcement of terms by Slates, H); interpretation 
( Morrill), 19-28: provisions, H-9; signiftoancif in 
history, 6, 

Morrill Ad, sec<>*d. income 1028, 164- KM; provisions 
2 V 

Mortality, student, class of 1028, 2KI-2H3; means of 
reduction, 174-477. 

N 

National Advisory Council, members, mil 

Nelson, Knule, iiuthor of Nelson amendment, 27 

Nelson amendment, provisions, 27. 

New York Agricultural College, early organization 
and curricula, 6. 

Newlands, F. O., legislation for colleges, 799. 

News bureau, functions and ]>ers<)nnel. 218-220. 

Nongraduale former students, further work ami 
degrees, 358. 

Nonroaident st intents, enmllrnont. for 1928. 285-286. 

Nonresident tuition fee. by major division, 139-143. 

Nurseries, pome economics, 892-896. 


O 


Object ives, agriculture education, 716-720; engineer- 
ing education, koo-hoI; home economics, 847-854. 
Obstacles, cn'countcrt'd early operation of colleges, 
19-23. 


Offerings, homo economics, 910-912. 

Officials, Stale, mofnbfrs of governing board, 56. 
OjHij’to atudents^au<bgrant colleges, dates, 11, 16. 
OrgnnkHttym, aM cil/flUral education, 721-730; col- 
^ges. oehools, Bndothvr major divisions, 68-71; 
/dates, 11; lnconslstyfidcs in division, 7); institu- 
t Iona I, homo economics. 855-861; internal, of 
engineering, 827-^29; plans adopted by states, 
15\18; rollgiopfc, on campus, 564-568; student 
welfare, 554-668. V 

Oricntutlon, freshman, methods and ^radioes, 
466-474. 

origin of survey, vi-vii. 


7 


Fftiihellenlc council, faculty representation, 533. 
tensions, retired and dlsubled staff members, 

195. 


People's College, ngltaiion for establishment In 
New York, 5-6. 

Periodicals, library subscript Ions;' 656. 
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Perquisites, members of staff, 676-578. 

Personal work, class! fixation of fund ions, 421, 
method of financing, 421. 

Personnel, employed for health service, 436. 
Photographic division, method of oportuipos, ill- 
212 . 

Physical education, administration procedures, 
*444-446; women students, 451 -455. - 

Physical examinations, use and purpose, 437-439. 
Physical plant, engineering, 825-826, KJ2-H31; homo 
economics. 89G-900; methods of administration, 
242-244; nature of ojK-raling organ (7.11! lout 245; 
opera! ion and maintenance costs, 125-126,128-129, 
244-247; S4TV Ice of util it ics, 251-254; supervision by 
business officer, 80; upkeep and .repair, 219-250. 
Physicians, former students, annual salaries, 398. 
Placement service, organization ot work, 5 1 1-516. 
Tot 1 00 force, protection of properties, 218-249. 

Pool buying, adoption in making purchases, 180- 

i8i. : r 

J’opulation, college, densit y by ropes, ft.34-335. 

Tost olfice, Institutional, method of ofH'ration, 208- 
209. • 1 

r Power plants, central, inuintlined by colleges, 252- 

: ^ . ; 

• Practice, engineering, during summer, 867. 
.^President, authorship of publirui ions, 65; line of 
administrative procedure, 66; jipwor of solecilng 
staff, 66; resf>onsiliilitje* to governing board, 6.5; 

: term of office, 03. 

* Printing, Inslltuf ion, Expenditures by colleges, 212 - 
' % 213; plants operated by fnstitulidns, 215. 

Printing and binding, control by Institution, 213- 
214; control by Stale agencies, 2IB-214. 

" Printing department, otgunlzatlomAnd administra- 
tion, 212-218, ' l 

Private gifts.for endowipien^ In 19^8, Ji7, 

Procedure, making of Inst It ut Iona fchudgot, 162-103. 
Professional activities, engineering stafT, 817-H18. 
Professional workers, former students, nnihjil sal- 
aries, 307. .. ? 

Professors, salnries for 192s, 569-57^. 

Promotion, engineering slatT, 82^, 831-832; homo 
eco/ioinics sialf, 8<tl; statL agriculture, 744-745. 
Property, amount nnd poreontagfc of Increase, 130; 

value fur 192s, 1 ] 34-135, 
rublic cnntai ts, stall members, 5$7. 

Publications, conducted by sfudents,- 658-564; 

.* engineering slnfT, 838; members of stair* 591 
/Public it y bureau, organ I zuIIoq ami fum Hons, 218- 
220; number maintained by colleges, 219. / 

Purchasing, by femral Htalo ^genelrs, J79-180: 
contrqj of business ottices. 7!Mjb; practice of pool 
buying by colleges, 1HO-181; procedure adopted 
by colleges, 17NrlHl; sclent IDc Equipment and ap- 
paratus, iso. ; 

Purchasing agent, salary, 84. 
turnell^Fred;8., author of Purnell Act, 32. 

Purnell $\ct, fcicomo, 1928, J04. 


1 |\ct, i 




Quarter*, living, for students, 431—432. « 

Quest lojhnalres, number sent to alumni and former 
students, 345-340; answers, xix-xxu. 


/ 




R 

Hadlo stations. Investments and operating costs, 
2IfV-2l7; (Intimo nnd control, 216-218; officials ai- 
eri ising corit rof, 218, * 

Hank, attainment by ages, 601; homo economica" 
slufT, 879-SSO. 

1 {leading, amount of assigned, 620-621; assigned in 
library, 634-1136; general of students, 038-640. 
R^eipts, by soiincs for lt#3H with percentages, 
94-99; eurnings. miscellaneous sources,. 1915 and 
(1>2S, hs (Hi; from earnings for 192«, lin 1 19; from*. 
Htate classing fiy souno, 106 107; institutional 
sources forTKN, ill 112; miscellWous for 1928, 
lil 122; |H*rr entago of in< re:uios from each source, 

91 *-92; private gifts, 1915 and 192s, bs 90 ; private 
gifts for endowment , 1 17; private gifts for p.)3U>y 
spAlfie 'purpose, 115 110: residence and Wining 
halls for 192S..1IK-H9, pjt); State binds for 1915 
and J9*>, KS-90; total lor 1915 and 1924 with gains, 
KS-9U, 91. 

H«avi\ lug depart men! , met hod of handling, 222-223, 
Registrars, allocation of udimnh'lrulivo duties, 
,340-34?" 

Registrars (work), admissions. 263-280; calendar of 
Inst rue} icm, 340-341: density of college population, 
33V 339; foreign students, 322-333; residence and 
'hitgralion or students, 392 321; student mor* 
tality, 2 xP-2h 3; student distribution and enroll- 
ment, 2S4-292; sell oh ist it; standing, 2181-300; 
summary of degrees, 293 2tHl. ' **' • 

Religious activities, by whom handled, 47S— 479. . 

Religious organizations nnd convocations, 47M84, 
Repair dfvfslon,. organ iraf ion and jM-isonnci, 250; 

submission of estimates bn work, 251. 

Repair shop, central, for scientific! equipment, 221- 

JO*. . > V 

Reports, Federal, improvement in forms, 172-173; 

fiscal, status of finances, 172 173. 

Requirements, ndmission, speeiul students, 276- ' 
* 278; good library service, 616; farm practice, 709. 
Requisitions, purchasing, line of procedure, 178-119. 
Research, relation of library, 613; engineering, 81.V-* 
816, 838-839; experiment stations and other forms, 
125-126,131-132. % 

Residence hulls, charges for rooms, 203; control and 
management, method of conduct, 427-428; 
methods of financing. 199; number of .students 
housed, 200; subsidized from instltutiumd funds, 
’204. 

Residence Instruction, expenditures Ibr 1928, 125- 
126, 130-131. « 

Residence tuition fto, by major divisions* 139-143. 
Resident students, enrollment for 1928, 285-2*6. 
Revenues, Increase in student fcKs, 1915 to 1928, 
150- 151; amounts and jHTconlugo of gain, 91. 
Roberts, Isaac P. f early teaching methods, Iowa 
8tato College, 21. 

Rooms, private, womon students, 431-432. 

Rotary and revolving fUnds, 156-157, 

. 8 

Snbhntlcal k>ivc, staff, eat-fiOfl.' 

Kalados, agriculture staff, 74.V748; avvrnRd annual 
of former students, 38 1-3W2; .chief accouuluni, M; 
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chief bustoea officer, 84;‘» engineering staff, 821- 
822; home economics staff, 877-879; library staff, 
584-085, 68*689; median of staff members, 576; 
members of staff, *66*570; present annual, of 
engineers, 388-382; purchasing agent, 84; validity 
of requests for increases, 104-165. 

Scholarships, annual value, 490-492, 497; aVailablo 
to students, 487; conditions of awards, 499-502; 
fraternities and sororities, 533-536; granted by 
State, 480; home efconomlrs, 972-973; number 
awarded In 1928, 480, 492; service required, 492- 
495; study in special fields, 487-490; years tenable, 

496. 

Scholastic standing, comparative study, 296-298. 
Scientific education, home economics, 863-854. 
Scientific periodicals in library, 557-659. 

Seats, library, number provided, 821-622. 

Secretary of Agriculture, memorandum, plan of 
conducting extension, 30." 

Secret Ary of Stale, control over colleges, 38. 

Sectioning, classes, results attained, 47(hJ7L_ 
Self-help, former students, number and per cent, 
352-363. I 

Self-help and student loans, 503-51 K 
Servi<*e, length, members of governing bonrd, 54- 
5% 59. 

Service departments, methods oHfOpervlsion, 199. 
ScrvU-es of colleges, pioneering days (Davenport), 
22-23. 

Shops, repair qf scientific equipment, 220-222. 

Smith, Hoke, Introduced Smith-Lever Act In 
Senate, 29. • , 

Smith-Hughes Act, Income 1^ 104; provisions, 

31. . . ^ k 

Smith- Lever Act, income 1928, 104-105; provisions, 
29-30. 

SocIhI affairs, students, method of supervision, 
650-553. 

Social education, home economics, 862-864. 

Social organization, different types, 518-623^ for 
, students, 517-1>49. 

Sororities, aid given by institutions, 639-543; gon- 
duct and supervision, 5?3-M3; method of selecting 
members, 530-531. 

•Space, library, distribution, 667-608; maintenance 
of records, 243; procedure for assignment, 243. 
Specialization in agriculture, 762-764, 

Sports, intramural, for women Jtudenls, 453-464. 
Staff; ago attuinu^nt of rank, OOO-cflr, age when 
rank attained In agriculture; clerical, of library, 
094 v -096; creative work, homo economics, 870-873; 
dlstrlbutionrof time, 681-584, 694-600; degrees and 
training, 680-681, 587-589; duties of home econOtn- 
Ics, 881-885; engineering, 817-823; home economics 
808-889; honorary degrees, 593; literary, reorganiza- 
tion, 090-097; loss in agriculture, ?£2-753; member- 
ship in organization, 692; number of chlidreo, 
685-580; outsftlo activities In agriculture, 748-749; 
perquisites and earnings, 670-579; professional, 
library, 079-080; protesionlit experience, 589^690; 
promotions in agriculture, 744-746; promotions In 
engineering, 823; publications by members, 691; 
pursuit of graduate work, 002-003; sabbatical 
leave, 004-006; salaries of, In agriculture, 745-748; 
salaries of, in engineering, 821-822; salaries for 
1928, 669-670; schedules of borne economics,/ 
881-885; selection by president, 66; sex and msriti^ 
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status, 686-560; summer schools In engineering, 
819-821; training of borne economics, 87*673; 
welfare, 600-607. 

State, relation of library, 010. 

State board of agriculture, governing bod# of college, 

39. 

State board of education, governing body of college, 

39 A 

State department of education, control over col- 
lege*, 38-39. * 

Stenographic bureau, central, pl4n of operation, 
209-211. 

Storehouses, central, system of operation, 223, 

Student fees, authority for levying, 137-138; blanket 
charge, 149; change In schedule, 148; collection 
by colleges, 151; depository after*collectlon, 152; 
different types, 137; increase in revenues, 1915 to 
1928, 150-161; increase special fees, 1915 and 1928, 
144-147; laboratory, 148; late registration, 148; 
optional and required, 144-145, 147; original policy 
of colleges, 137; recelptafot 1928, 112-113; resident 
and nonresident, 139-143; special examination, 

148. 

Student loans, administration of funds, 508-616. % 

Student newspapers, conduct and superviilon, \ 
600-562. v • ‘ ^ 

Student organ I rations, audit and financial control, 
227-229; honorary, 643-M5. 

Student publications, various types, 658-664. * 

Student relations and welfare, advisory staff, 465- 
419; Jrenlth service, 435-443; housing and feeding, 
426-344; orientation of freshmen, 466-477; person- 
nel service, 420-424; physical welfare, 444-466; re- 
ligious organizations, 478-484; scholarship* and 
fellowships, 480-602; self-help and student loon*, 
603-616; social organizations, 517-549; welfare 
organlzatipns, 554-568. 

Student unions, annual operating coats. 226; con- 
trol over finances, 227; management and super- 
vision, 225-227; method of government, 225-226; 
type of organization, 648-549. 

Students, admission of, engineering, 802-803; defi- 
. clent, fhethods of handling, 475-477; distribution 
as to classification, 279-280; enrollment according 
to State residence, 300-321; enrollment by major 
fields, 300; enrollment In, forestry, 779; estimate 
of expenses, 510-611; foreign, courses pursued in 
colleges, 323; foreign, number enrolled In colleges, 

322; full-time, enrollment in degree courses, 287- 
288, graduate, distribution by institutions, 290- , 

291; tpfeduate, enrollment by distance, 380-337; 1 

* home economics, 968-979; land -grant college* open, 
11-10; mortality, class of 1928, 281-283; non- 
resident, enrollment for 1928, 285-286; number In 
agriculture, 775-782; percentage o( Increase and 
decrease, 301; relation of library, 616; resident, 
enrollment for 1928, 285-280; residence and mlgr* 
tlon, 302-306; self-help, total earnings, 503; special 
number admitted by years, 278; special problems 
In engineering, 803-804; social organizations, MJ- , 
649; survey of engineering, 794; undergraduate 
enrollment by distance, 836-337; women in 1 
physical education, 451-456. Set oho Form or 
students. , 

Subjects, carried In engineering, 806; engineer! nr 
curricula, JB05; required In agriculture, 766-76B; 
specified units for admission, 267-268, 
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8upport, Btat©, methods changed by bndget sys- 
tems, 40; various Federal funds, 90. 

Surgeons, former students, annual salaries, 393. 

. Survey staff, members, xxiv-xxvi. 

Surveys, engineering, curricula, 7V2-/93; education, 
791-795; graduates, 79 4; industry, 796; students. 
794; teachers, 793-794. 


Teacher training, college specialist ion of former 
students, 349-350. 

Teachers, engineering, contributions, f&£h3S; 
placement service, 515-516. 

Teaching, distribution of former students, 372; en- 
gineering, improvement, 818-819; home econom- 
ics, 9654*67; relation of library, 613. 

Teaching lohds, bomp economics, 885-888. 

Tenure, engineering stafT, 823; scholarships and 
fellowships, 496-497. 

Term of office, members, governing board, 58-59. 

Theses, requirements for bachelor's and master's 
degrees, 292. 

Thompson, William O., veto of first Morrill Act, 7. 

TIgert, John J., correspondence regarding survey, 
VI-VI1. 

Time, staff, distribution of, 593-600. 

Training, agricultural staff, 734-741; chief executive 
officer, 65; home economics staff, 870-873; library 
staff, 681-684 , 687-688; member^ of staff, 687-589. 

Travel, adoption of definite policy, 191; allowances 
for use of automobile, 191; authoritarian invested 
in 8tate agencies, 169-190; control by Institutional 
authorities, 190-191; expenditures by institutions, 
188- 18$;* increase with expansion of institutions, 
188. 

Treasurers, Institutional, 80-81 ; State, control over 
colleges, 37-38. 

True, ^lfred Charles, enrollments in 1882, 22; first 
home economics instruction in colleges, 28. 


Trust funds, different classes. 153; legal limitation 
on investment, 154; securities in which invested, 
154-155. 

Trusts, administrative authority invested in gov- 
erning board, 53. 

Tuition, by major divisions, 139-143; determination 
of nonresident and resident student, 152-153; re* 
ceiptsfor 1928, 112-113. 

Turner, Jonathan B., education of Industrial 
classes, 3-4. 

Turnover, home economica staff, 888-889. 


Undergraduates, percentage of increase and de- 
crease, 301; scholarships and fellowships, 498-502. 
Unit costs, systems adopted by colleges, 196-197. 


Vetcrinarics, former students, annual salaries, 395. 

Vice president, official fSositions, 67. 

Vocational guidance, practices in use, 423-424. 

Vocational leacher training. Smith- Hughes Act, 31. 

Vocations, choice by former students, 364-368. 

W 

Welfare, members of staff, 606-607. 

Wilder, Marshall, P., establishment of agricultural 
school in Massachusetts, 5. 

Women, admission to undergraduate and graduate 
work, 275; dean of, duties and functions, 405-416; 
degrees granted 1863 to 1928, 294; government 
organizations, 546-547; students, disriplinihg ot 
409. 

Y 

Young Men’s Christian Association, religious 
activities, 478-480, 483. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, religious 
activities, 478-480. 
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